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HE earnest and cultivated minds which England counts 
in such great numbers are always justly interested 
in what passes on this side the Channel. Now, the 
Catholic, or, to use the language of the day, the 
Clerical, question, is so mixed up here with political or 
social questions that your Protestant majority itself can 
scarcely remain indifferent to it. Certain recent conver- 
sations have made me feel convinced that your countrymen 
are but ill-informed on this subject, and that—by an error 
which is the more excusable that it very generally prevails 
amongst ourselves—you judge of the ideas and tendencies 
of the French clergy from publications such as the Univers, 
the Pélerin, and the Semaines Religieuses of our different 
dioceses, or by political discourses, such as those of, Messrs. 
Lucien Brun, Chesnelong, Ernoul, &c. Nevertheless, there 
is an evolution going on at present in our ecclesiastical 
world, the consequences of which only wait for favourable 
circumstances to reveal themselves completely. Those 
who are afraid of them are redoubling their efforts to block 
up the way ; but they will not in the long run succeed. 
15 
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Now, in order to be understood, it is necessary to go 
a little further back. When, after the revolutionary 
storm, Napoleon the First negotiated with the Holy 
See for the restoration of the Gallican Church, his principal 
object, if not his only one, was to place the clergy at his 
own disposal, and to make them an instrument of domi- 
nation. The method was simple. He had but to secure 
to the bishops of his choice absolute power over their 
priests ; and, in keeping a hold on the former, he would 
have the latter under his control. Since then the bishops 
have done their utmost to escape in their own persons 
the pressure of government, and, on the other hand, 
have caused the full weight of despotism to fall upon 
the inferior clergy. Circumstances proved only too 
favourable, at the end of the Revolution, to the fulfilment 
of this part, at least, of Napoleon’s detestable plan. The 
impossibility there then was of giving any practical validity 
to the greater part of the provisions of the secular law of 
the Church, made a tabula rasa of them in the eyes of the 
Vatican and the Tuileries alike. Hence this abnormal 
condition, in which the good pleasure of the bishops takes 
the place of all that is laid down by canonical laws. 

This state of things has obtained for eighty years, and, 
far from seeming disposed to modify it, their Lordships have 
acquired such a taste for absolutism that they do not admit 
even the possibility of a different ecclesiastical régime. If 
two or three bishops have given signs of a desire to 
establish the observance of the law, they have shown 
themselves wanting in energy and perseverance, and their 
colleagues have, during their lifetime, combined to oppose 
to them that inertia which is the great weapon of their dis- 
pleasure, and, immediately after their death, to undo the 
little they had accomplished. Such has been the fate of the 
attempts of Bishops Sibour, Darboy,* and De la Tour 


* Mgr. Darboy procured the re-establishment, by Imperial decree, of the 
Chapter of Ste. Geneviéve. The stalls were open to competition. He pro- 
mised to regard the holders of them as irremovable, and counted upon 
finding amongst them, in course of time, curés for the principal churches in 
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D’Auvergne to restore ecclesiastical tribunals and examina- 
tions. 

Rights count for nothing, the caprice of the superior is 
everything ; nought by merit, all by favour ; such is the 
state of the French clergy nearly a century after a revolution 
which was an inspiration of liberty to all around. 

Thus, the law requires a competition for presentation to 
livings, and this competition ought to be held before exami- 
ners elected every year by the clergy of the diocese assembled 
in synod. These examiners alone are qualified to decide, 
not only upon the learning, but upon the antecedents, the 
fitness, the personal character of the candidates. From a 
list presented by them the bishop is to make his selection. 
If such a method were put in practice we might boldly affirm 
that an immense majority of the priests who occupy the great 
livings of France would occupy them no more. In Paris 
alone, out of sixty curés not ten would hold their positions. 


Paris, and bishops for the provincial sees. This institution might have brought 
about a revival of ecclesiastical studies ; so one of the first acts of Mgr. Guibert, 
on his arrival in Paris as Archbishop, was to put down the examinations, 
and, in violation of all justice, to disperse among the very lowest clerical 
positions the chaplains of Ste. Geneviéve, whom his predecessor had in- 
ducted. Equally fruitless, ever since 1801, has been every spasmodic 
attempt to restore the status of the French clergy. Mgr. Darboy, him- 
self, however, was on the side of right, in so far as it did not interfere with 
his own caprices. Witness the interdict which he launched against the 
Abbé Roy, whom he wished to deprive of the cure of Neuilly. He was 
fortunately irremovable ; he appealed to Rome, and successfully ; but the 
Archbishop, who was all powerful under the Empire, obtained from the 
Conseil d’Etat a decision opposed to that of the Koman Curia. He 
appointed an administrator of the parish, and, thanks to the general 
debasement wrought by the then Government in Paris, as in the rest of 
France, not a single protest was raised in favour of the victim. The affair 
only terminated under the ultramontane Guibert, whose spirit of oppo- 
sition to the acts of the Gallican Darboy was laid, as by a spell, the moment 
there was any question of keeping the priests in their degradation, even in 
contempt of appeals to Rome. In the end a resignation was extorted from 
the unfortunate Abbé Roy, on condition of his nomination as an Honorary 
Canon of Paris; this being an implicit acknowledgment of his unble- 
mished character, and of the injustice of the persecution he had under- 
gone. It was easier to accede to his demand for this form of com- 
pensation than simply to confess to an abuse of power, and to make 
amends for it. 
15—2 
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But neither in Paris nor in any other part of France would 
our mitred despots find it to their advantage to have 
synodical examiners. The synods are not even held; or if 
there is some empty shadow of them to be found, these are 
assemblies which have no liberty, and the fear of episcopal’ 
anger absolutely prevents the assembled priests from express-" 
ing an opinion on any subject which may possibly clash 
with that of their lord and master. 

According to law, each curé ought to be irremovable. But 
the Concordat only established one curé, properly so called, 
for each canton ; it is he alone whois irremovable. All the 
others, called desservants or succursals, are revocable ad 
nutum, and our bishops deprive them of their cures exactly 
as they give them, that is to say, when they please and how 
they please. One bishop makes a principle of leaving his 
priests in place as long as possible, not making a change with- 
out a serious motive for doing so—so much the better for them 
But, on his death, another comes with the idea that frequent 
changes are desirable. Then unfortunate clergymen are to 


be met with on every road, each followed by his old servant, 
and a cart laden with his humble furniture. As to the 
reasons for change, they are very various, but it is frequently 
a wish expressed by some influential personage, more often 
feminine than masculine. The bishop, it must be allowed, 
does not always yield at once to such a request; and we 


know how the Bishop of , when strongly urged by 
M. de. X. to change his curé, staked the event on a game at 
billiards, and only sacrificed the unfortunate clergyman after 
a magnificent series of cannons made by M. de X. on the 
billiard-table in the bishop’s palace. Doubtless, all our 
diocesan satraps would not proceed in the matter of change 
with such an easy grace; but all are agreed, not only in 
profiting by the unfortunate circumstances which have so 
limited the number of our irremovable livings, but also in 
opposing, as much as possible, any increase of the number. 
Hence it was that M. Jules Simon, when be was Minister 
of Public Worship, having proposed to them an extension of 
irremovability,* received from several of them letters in 


* January 6th, 1873. 
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which anger betrayed itself in abusive language ; and he 
met,on all hands, with such resistance that he thought right 
to postpone to better times the execution of his plan. The 
curés of the Cantons, now the only ones who are irremovable, 
‘generally give very little trouble to the episcopal autocracy. 
In the first place they have, as a rule, been well tried before 
being elected. A character deemed capable of ever taking 
advantage of irremovability to defy the caprice of a superior 
is always an insuperable obstacle to nomination. Next, there 
is no scruple about intimidation in case of need. I know an 
archbishop who made one of his cantonal curés sit down at 
a desk in his house, and declared to him that he should not 
go out till he had signed his resignation. Once more, in 
some dioceses, Nevers for example, the bishops have simpli- 
fied things still further, and do not nominate a single 
irremovable curé without making him previously deposit 
at the bishop’s palace his resignation, signed before- 
hand. 

According to law, every curé is to be free to choose his 
vicaires.* Provided that, with their help, he succeeds in 
satisfying the requirements of religious teaching, the admi- 
nistration of the sacraments, and the celebration of offices, 
the bishop has no right to interfere, save only to ratify the 
appointments, and to confer the necessary powers. It is 
needless to enlarge upon the wisdom of this provision, 
which alone permits the curé to employ every man accord- 
ing to his particular aptitude ; not wasting, for instance, on 
routine parish business the time and strength of a priest 
who has all the qualifications for preaching or catechising, 
while he is obliged to assign the work of teaching to men 
as destitute of eloquence as of knowledge, judgment, and 
tact. The French bishops entirely disregard these con- 
siderations, and only see, in curacies as in livings, posts to 
distribute according to their pleasure. The vicaires are 
thus entirely in the hands of the bishop ; and curés, even 
irremovable ones, must perforce add to all their motives for 


*It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that the vicaire corresponds to 
the English curate, the curé being the incumbent. 
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complaisance the fear of losing one vicaire, or having 
another forced upon them. 

According to law, the chapters of cathedrals ought to be 
recruited, to the extent of at least one-half, by election, and to 
form the council of the bishop. Two offices at least, those 
of Penitentiary and of Theologal, demand eminent attain- 
ments—the one in morals, the other in dogmatics and 
Scripture ; and if the law does not strictly prescribe that 
they are to be conferred by competition, as 1s the case in 
Italy, and perhaps elsewhere, there ought at least to be an 
obligation to confer them only upon priests whose know- 
ledge bears some proportion to their functions. So far is 
this from being observed, that our bishops distribute their 
canonries always according to their pleasure ; part to their 
nephews, or members of their household, thus relieving 
themselves of the necessity of making any other provision 
for them ; part to priests out of employ, whom they know 
no longer how to dispose of. And although they may have 
preserved in their mandates the formula, ‘‘ Having con- 
ferred with our venerable brethren the canons,” &c.—a 
reminder of what they ought to do—the truth is, that they 
never consult them at all. In the same way the distinctive 
titles of Penitentiary and Theologal are preserved; but the 
poor old men who hold them, in most of our dioceses, if 
not in all, would find considerable difficulty in discharging 
the duties of their offices—for example, in giving a lecture 
on the Scriptures once a week, as a theologal ought, to the 
clergy of the episcopal city. 

According to law, no priest ought to be punished by the 
bishop without having been judged by a special tribunal 
called Offcialité. There the accusation and the defence 
are to be heard, and, if he be found guilty, the unfortunate 
man is to have the right of appeal from the diocesan offi- 
ciality to the metropolitan officiality, and from that to the 
Pope. Now, nothing of the kind takes places. Officialities 
only exist on paper, and sacerdotal dignity is at the mercy 
of a cabal, or even of an anonymous denunciation. I wish 
I could believe that no one of our bishops has inflicted 
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punishment without being convinced of the culpability of 
the sufferer. But, knowing the world of intrigue which 
moves and twines around our diocesan satraps, as around 
all despots, knowing what jealousies, what grudges, what 
retaliations a priest may be the object of, one trembles to 
think of this so-called justice, which, without serious in- 
quiry, without pleadings, often under the control of pre- 
judices, which, though unconsciously held, are none the less 
real, claims the right to deprive a man at one blow of both 
bread and honour. There are, in the streets of Paris 
alone, eighteen hundred* unfortunate men who were once 
priests, and who, thus ejected, have become cab-drivers, 
omnibus-conductors, street-sweepers, &c., the forms pre- 
scribed by law having been disregarded in the case of every 
one of them. Many of them, I grant, are indifferent 
characters ; but how many of them have only become so 
under the influence of misery and despair ! 

There is a recent fact, the truth of which I can guarantee, 
and by which one can judge of many others. The Arch- 
bishop of S. had interdicted, on a charge relating to morals, 
a curé of his diocese. This man had taken refuge in 
Switzerland. At the end of some months the one who 
had denounced him died; but, urged by remorse, he had 
first declared that his denunciation had been slanderous. 
The Archbishop sent immediately for the unhappy priest to 
tell him that his innocence was established. But he re- 
plied to the messenger, ‘‘It is too late. I am to be married 
within a week,” and so in fact he was. Considering what 
the ideas are of the greater part of our Catholics, many of 
those who heard of this marriage probably only saw in it 
a proof that the Archbishop was right, and that the priest 
was really a man of defective morals. 

But terrible as such results may be, after all they only 
affect individuals. Much greater is the general evil which 
has been produced by the feverish desire for omnipotence, 
the rage for absolutism, of the French bishops of the nine- 


* The number of priests exercising their functions in Paris is only about 
1,100. 
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teenth century. This evil is seen in the almost universal 
lowering of mind and character in the inferior clergy, a 
lowering lamentable at all times, more lamentable than 
ever in an age of scientific progress and of social trans- 
formation. 

With respect to character, the French priest is generally 
destitute of energy, dignity, and independence ; ambition, 
or the simple desire for peace, too often gives him 
cringing ways. What else could be expected? Having 
but just left the seminary, where he has been taught 
to consider the wishes of his superiors more than the 
inspirations of his own conscience, he perceives that 
his position depends absolutely on the good pleasure of 
an autocrat, and he accustoms himself to put in the first 
rank of his habitual motives the fear of displeasing, or the 
desire to please some one, near or far, who might possibly 
interest this autocrat on his behalf. From his female 
parishioners to monseigneur’s valet, the unfortunate man 
is obliged to keep on good terms with every one; and the 
great art he has tocultivate is the art of doing nothing and 
saying nothing that can compromise him. What boots it 
that he may dispense light, consolation, alms! That may 
serve for Heaven; but meanwhile he must be on good 
terms at court. 

If he is on bad terms at court he will fare badly in the 
distribution of benefices or curacies. The eye of the master 
will never mark him for nomination to a deanery or an 
archpriesthood. Too happy if, limiting his ambition to 
living and dying in the midst of a little flock to which he 
has given his heart, he does not see himself condemned by 
the episcopal pleasure to break suddenly the bonds which 
attach him there, and go elsewhere to form other ties, 
which will be broken in their turn by another caprice of 
authority. In the estimation even of the religious world, 
accustomed to judge of the value of the priest by the func- 
tions and titles which the bishop has been pleased to confer 
upon him, he will be consigned for ever to the most inferior 
class of the clergy. 
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If on good terms at court, the most enviable positions are 
within his reach. Honours, irremovability itself, will come 
in time. He will mount to those heights from which 
Government, which never chooses but from the high places, 
may choose him for the episcopate; and public opinion 
may esteem him full of merit, when all his art will only 
have been to take care that the interests of religion shall 
not prevent him occupying himself first and chiefly with his 
own private interests. 

It would be superfluous to repeat what a gain to dignity 
of character would accrue from the strict observance of 
the law. But above all, it is in regard to learning that 
the substitution of arbitrary will for law has produced 
the most deplorable effects. By dint of dwelling upon 
their own influence over the clergy, our bishops seem 
to have lost all thought of the influence of the clergy 
upon society ; and, ever since the Concordat, they not only 
have not sought for priests of superior intellectual culture, 
but they seem to have always dreaded them. A Vicar- 
General of Cardinal Caverot, the present Archbishop of 
Lyons, once summed up their system in the midst of an 
ecclesiastical assembly in this speech, the authenticity of 
which I guarantee, ‘‘ We want pliant backbones, not think- 
ing heads.” And the Cardinal himself has said many a 
time, ‘“‘ Learned men! what would you have me do with 
them?” 

It is not everywhere, perhaps, that they would venture to 
speak so bluntly; but everywhere they think the same, or 
something very like it. And so it has come to pass that, in 
a century whose magnificent scientific progress will be its 
most imperishable title to glory, the highest ecclesiastical 
positions are held by men who are absolute strangers to this 
movement. A curé of a parish of thirty thousand souls, 
lately, at a dinner table, in the presence of several of the 
most learned laymen, addressed to another priest the ques- 
tion whether it was true that science had made serious pro- 
gress since the beginning of the century. This same curé 
confesses, moreover, to any one who cares to hear it, that 
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he never opens any other book than his breviary. Another, 
acuré of Paris this time, read some time ago, in a paper, 
that the suppression of the Senate, reducing the French 
Republic to a single Assembly, would bring us back toa 
Convention. He did not understand what was meant, and 
asked one of his curates what this agreement was which 
was going to result from the suppression of the Senate. 
Even you English, for whose ignorance of the history of the 
French Revolution there would be some excuse, might feel 
insulted if I were to explain the confusion by which this 
poor man betrayed the extent of his ignorance. 

The bishops, who have only exchanged the black robe 
for the violet after having been themselves, as simple 
priests, the products of the régime under which we groan, 
are often not much stronger; and it is difficult to believe 
what absolute nobodies a great number of them are. One 
of them, of the greatest note, said lately, in talking of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘I know that there are difficulties 
about the authenticity of this Epistle, but if it was not 
St. Paul’s, one does not see whose it could have been, and 
so St. Paul must be the author.” Nor is even this the 
masterpiece of its kind. I could introduce to you a well- 
known personage who, not long ago, became—by the grace 
of the grand monde—first bishop, and then archbishop, and 
who, I may safely say, does not even know that there ever 
was any question as to the authenticity of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is true that in his case ‘‘ savoir” is in 
inverse proportion to ‘“‘ savoir-faire.” 

But let us confine ourselves to those who are simply 
priests. The majority of them live and die amongst us in 
absolute ignorance of the system of the universe. I do not 
even believe that they are quite convinced of the rotation of 
the earth round the sun; and, if they had but the courage 
to do so, they would doubtless proclaim, like Mgr. 
Bertheaud of Tulle, the impropriety of such an idea in 
connection with the globe which was the scene of the 
Incarnation. 

Their minds are no more open to prehistoric archeology 
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than to astronomy. This science, which ought to make a 
deeper impression among the clergy than anywhere else, has 
come into existence, has been developed, and has arrived at 
the astonishing results with which every one is acquainted 
nowadays, without the priests seeming to be aware of it. If 
any of them have spoken or written on the subject, it has 
been generally to deny the evidence, and to declaim against 
the error and subversion of the faith. Whereas the fact is 
that the new truths have only overthrown false ideas which 
had been unfortunately mixed up with matters of faith. No 
doubt the Abbé Bourgeois, and one or two others, form very 
honourable exceptions; but that has been enough to place 
them under suspicion, and their brethren and superiors 
alike have simply shown themselves indifferent or hostile to 
their learned works. 

Even the branches of knowledge which are purely eccle- 
siastical are not cultivated among us. The teaching of them 
in the theological schools is shamefully poor, and the greater 
number of the priests, when they have once come out from 
the schools, seeing no further advantage in such studies, 
give them up entirely. I do not think I exaggerate when I 
say that at least half of the French priests have never read 
the whole Bible once through. As to the parts that they 
are obliged to be acquainted with, such as the first chapter 
of Genesis, they understand very little about it ; and any one 
who should press them a little in the matter of exegesis 
would soon commit them to a thousand absurdities. As to 
history, they are ignorant of that of their own Church, for 
it is not knowing it to have learnt, well or ill, at the 
seminary, the order of the Popes, and of the cecumenical 
councils, and a few names such as those of Photius or of 
Luther. Not having an idea of the evolution of this great 
body in the past, they do not even suspect that it is capable 
of further development. How can we be astonished that 
they misunderstand the possibilities of change which are 
the conditions of its activity and its life? that, under pre- 
text of defending the Church, they cling desperately to the 
status quo, and that, in laying themselves out to preserve it, 
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they are in reality only working to stop its providential 
movement? Criticism, that wonderful tool of the pioneers 
of truth, that weapon which has been brought to such per- 
fection in the nineteenth century, and which a multitude of 
elevated minds around them are daily handling with such 
skill, does not exist for them. This is only too evident from 
the manner in which they judge contemporary events as well 
as the deeds of the past. They are still in, or rather they 
return to (for in the last century their predecessors left it), 
that infantine state of intelligence in which the need of 
feeling the action of God in mundane affairs only engenders, 
in individuals as in peoples, a thirst for the marvellous. So 
they cling to the legends of the middle ages, and to those 
which in our day they have themselves produced or have 
allowed to grow under their eyes. 

Who has not remarked, for example, the manner in 
which the legend of Lourdes was formed? The visions 
of Bernardette have had thousands of witnesses. But if 
all these have seen the young girl in a trance, she is the 
only one who has seen the apparition. Granted even per- 
fect good faith in the child, does it require a high degree of 

' eritical acumen to recognise that, if the apparition had a 
subjective reality, it did not exist objectively ; and conse- 
quently that we were in the presence of a phenomenon well 
known, if not fully explained, under the name of hallucina- 
tion, and devoid of all supernatural character ? 

A clergy such as the observance of the law, and its im- 
mediate result in the encouragement of study, would soon 
give us, would have discovered this, and the whole affair 
would have been put a stop to at the outset. The ignorant 
and uncritical clergy, which episcopal despotism has given 
us, has believed in the miracle and preached it. Hence, 
among believers, the streams of pilgrimages, the infatuation 
of the imagination, and every kind of so-called miracle ; 
while the unbelievers of substantial and intelligent piety 
are divided between sarcasm and indignation. 

The same contrast between the state of the clerical mind 
and that which the progress of science and of critical 
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habits establishes in modern society may be seen again in a 
multitude of other points; and it is not only in the high 
regions of the learned world that sacerdotal ideas provoke 
mere shrugging of the shoulders. In the times in which 
we live,—-times of progress, and, above all, of the diffusion 
of science,—the generality of intellects always catch the 
new lights, and their judgments soon come to reflect the 
judgments of those to whom the discoveries were owing. 
Hence the persuasion which prevails in every rank, from 
the highest to the lowest, that the word of the priest and 
the truth of science are not in accord. Wishing to keep a 
tight hold on the secondary clergy, the French episcopate, 
by its systematic opposition to all that would have made 
them participate in the grand intellectual progress of the 
nineteenth century, has succeeded in keeping them in a 


mental condition entirely out of harmony with the public 
mind. 


This incompatibility is so evident, the press, the elec- 
tions, all the means by which the public mind asserts itself, 
reveal it so unmistakably, that no one dreams of denying 
it. The artifice of some, the mistake of others, consists 
only in misstating the causes of it. The blame is laid on 
bad passions, on the natural repugnance of fallen humanity 
to Christianity,—as if these were not of all times and all 
countries, and as if there were not in the present hostility 
to the clergy something quite special to France and to the 
nineteenth century! But of all the evils of ignorance the 
greatest is not to know one’s self; and our priests are far 
from believing themselves unequal to the requirements of 
their mission. Kept apart from their fellow-citizens, to 
begin with, by their garb as much as by their way of life, 
they hold themselves still more aloof by reason of the 
aversion of which they feel themselves to be the object. 
Thus they remain strangers to the most legitimate aspira- 
tions of modern society, no less than to the scientific truths 
of which it is in full possession. 

They have scarcely any influence except over the minds 
of women and children. Women listen to them because 
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their own intellectual culture is, in France, so imperfect 
that they are less disquieted by the want of harmony 
between the scientific spirit and the ideas of sacerdotalism ; 
indeed they are hardly conscious of the discord; while 
children are as yet at an age when instruction is not obliged 
to submit to the dictates of good sense. These children, 
however, as they grow up almost inevitably get beyond the 
reach of the priest’s influence. 

The catechisms in use are an indication of the intel- 
lectual calibre of the curés and vicaires appointed at the 
episcopal discretion. They can hardly teach anything of 
dogma or morals without mixing it up with errors of 
principle and false representations of fact, which they 
themselves accept as true. 

In the Middle Ages there would have been no little 
danger both to faith and morals in declining to teach that 
there were only forty centuries between the Birth of Christ 
and the Creation; that St. Denis as soon as he had been 
decapitated took up his head and walked off with the 
precious burden ; or that St. Remigius when he was in the act 
of consecrating Clovis saw a dove descend from heaven just 
at the right moment bringing him the oil he required. In 
those days men’s minds were so far from being troubled by 
any difficulties in believing these stories, that they accepted 
them with avidity. Their trust in the priest was in no 
degree weakened by them, and faith being undisturbed lost 
nothing of its salutary influence on the conscience. 

It is not so to-day. The spread of light has caused the 
men of our time to lose the tolerance with which their 
fathers regarded error or fiction, and individual minds soon 
come to participate in this new state of the public mind. 
The child, to-day, instinctively feels, when he has but just 
received the first communion, that the story of St. Denis 
or of the Sainte Ampoulle, belong to the region of fable. He 
learns that no date can be assigned to the Creation, but that it 
assuredly goes back a long way beyond four thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. Warned by this that the 
teaching of his catechisers is far from being always in con- 
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formity with the truth, he rejects that teaching in the lump, 
and does this the more easily from the fact that the warning 
comes to him just when the awakening of his passions is 
beginning to make him the more impatient of restraint. 
So faith is lost not without detriment to morals. 

Our bishops bewail this, as if the primary cause of the 
state of things were not their own aversion to the observ- 
ance of law, and of everything which would have kept the 
minds of their priests at a higher level. 

The course of events however must be beginning to give 
them warning ; and I deeply regret that I cannot read the 
impression made on them by the fact that they have had 
so much difficulty in selecting from among the secular clergy 
professors qualified to take the place of the Jesuits who 
have been ejected from the colleges; or that, in founding 
chairs of theology and canonical law in the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Paris, they were reduced to appointing Italians. 

It is not that cultivated minds are altogether wanting in 
our ranks. They are always to be found, whatever happens. 
But learned priests give offence by their independence of 
character. From the very fact of their intellectual culture 
they generally have different ideas from those of the igno- 
rant multitude ; and our bishops are ready to take the ideas 
of this multitude as a criterion of the good disposition of 
their subordinates. The contemners of the law see, in every 
priest of culture and originality, a judge whose voice it is 
above all things necessary to stifle. 

It may be easily imagined that under these conditions the 
enlightened minority of the French clergy appears to be 
smaller than it really is ; and our bishops themselves cannot 
know to what an extent it condemns their despotism and 
bewails its consequences. There are priests who are fairly 
well informed, but whose independence of character and 
clearness of judgment are not on a par with their intelli- 
gence and culture, and these get no more than a glimpse of 
the causes of the general feeling of dissatisfaction, and do 
not venture to look the truth in the face. A greater number 
see it clearly enough but, influenced partly by ambition, 
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partly by fear, assume an attitude of dissimulation. As for 
those who speak and write as they think, to keep them 
systematically in the lowest posts is all that is necessary to 
deprive their voice of that authority which the simplicity of 
the public attributes exclusively to dignitaries in high position. 
The Abbé Raynoard reduced, in 1878, to the last extremity 
of misery by the Bishop of Marseilles, the Abbé Olive 
relegated to one of the humblest cures of Béziers, the 
anonymous author of the pamphlet entitled Powrquoi le 
Clergé Francais est Ultramontain, struck off from the roll 
of the clergy of Paris—these, and many others besides, 
know something about it. 

This system of repression, however, is rousing the atten- 
tion of those very men over whom its terrorism is chiefly 
exerted, and I believe that it can in effect only hasten 
the hour of deliverance. It is a very remarkable fact, and 
one which I, for my part, observe with inexpressible satis- 
faction, that the idea of the necessity of a return to law is 
making its way more widely and more rapidly among the 
young clergy than among the older ones. The priests of 
the present day who have passed their two-score years have, 
as a rule, arrived slowly and painfully, by the way of 
solitary study and observation, at the conclusion that the 
primary cause of the evils that weigh down the Church 
of France is to be found in the abuses of the episcopal 
power. But the habits of respect and submission which 
are inherent in the sacerdotal mind make these conclusions 
repugnant to them; and it is only by dint of its super- 
abundance that the evidence has forced its way to their 
reason. The younger priests go faster and farther. I have 
been struck by the confident terms in which they express 
themselves, when they feel that they may speak openly, on 
those questions concerning which their elders, when. they 
were of their own age, had not taken up a decided position, 
or about which they were still hesitating. 

Theory then, with us, is rapidly advancing to that point 
of maturity at which no human power can prevent en idea 
from translating itself into fact. 
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Under these circumstances, the conflict of the blind 
hatred of Christianity with that hybrid product of igno- 
rance and political passion that goes by the name of 
the clerical spirit need not alarm us beyond measure. 
We go neither with the devotees of Atheism nor with 
those who claim to be the defenders of the Church 
against their attacks. The conflicts in which they have 
engaged constitute, in our eyes, an inevitable crisis from 
which the former will not come out triumphant, but 
in which the latter will certainly lose the position which 
they have taken up with such stubborn determination. 
French Catholicism, and, as a necessary consequence, 
France herself, cannot fail to be the gainers by this last 
result. A radical change in the situation is imminent; but 
we have a good hope that the present state of things will 
come to an end only to give place to one which is the object 
of the most ardent wishes of so many noble characters and 
enlightened minds. 

In all the noise that is made about the Concordat, we 
cannot refrain from remarking that, of the two contract- 
ing powers, the will of one alone would suffice to save 
us. Now we are not without hope either on the s‘de of 
Rome or on that of Paris. 

At Rome sits a Pope who is much more concerned than 
his predecessors have been for the revival of ecclesiastical 
studies. He understands what the age requires; he knows 
that the Church is made for Society, not Society for the 
Church. He is aware that the movement of contemporary 
minds must be met by us with sympathy, with aid, above 
all things with counsel, never with opposition ; and that to 
this generation, which is in travail with light, an enlight- 
ened priesthood is more necessary tian ever. Nor does he 
lack energy for action when he has resolved what must be 
done ; and we have already seen in the world of the Roman 
Monsignori with what a will of iron he can rouse from in- 
dolence, and break through routine. If then it were a 
question of compelling the episcopal power in France to 
return within the confines of law, of requiring the esta- 
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blishment in our dioceses of officialities and competitions, 
the observance of irremovability, the restoration of the 
chapters, and giving back to the French priest the dignity 
of a free man, Leo XIII. seems to us _providentially 
qualified to bring all this to a happy issue ; and we would 
fain see in the fortunate predispositions of his mind and 
character a sign that the glory of having accomplished this 
will be the crown of his Pontificate. But placed as he is at 
a distance from us, and compelled to divide his attention 
between so many diverse objects, is he really acquainted 
with the state of French Catholicism? Can he appreciate 
the disastrous consequences of the despotism of our 
bishops? Is he aware how much is due to them of the 
loss of sacerdotal influence, and the aversion of which the 
priest has become the object? Does he even suspect 
what our aspirations are? And what voice is there to carry 
the expression of them to his ears ? 

The Pope, unhappily, only knows the state of the Church 
of France from our bishops; and, independently of the fact 
that they can only report what they themselves see, they 
would take good care not to provoke any decisions which 
would be unfaveurable to their absolutism. We have a 
Nuntio amongst us; but he hardly sees anything except 
through the eyes of the bishops. Of the priests whose cha- 
racter qualifies them for conveying some salutary warning, 
not one is in a position to do this. Of those whose position 
would ensure them a hearing not one has it in him to say 
the right word. Leo XIII., it is said, reads the Catholic 
journals ; but what can he learn frcm their reports of what 
is going on, in which half the truth is always left in the 
shade, or from that polemic without loyalty which inspires, 
above everything, the anxious desire to humour our op- 
pressors? He listens to politicians who are noted for their 
attachment to Catholicism; but that attachment, in their 
case, takes no other form than attachment to the status 
quo, and their eyes are clored more obstinately still than 


those of our bishops to every symptom which is a precursor 
of necessary changes. 
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What way remains to us of making ourselves heard ? 
Isolated instances of speech or of writing have only re- 
sulted, thus far, in marking out their authors for episcopal 
vengeance, while at the same time they have been dis- 
regarded in the silence and supineness caused by the victims 
they see around them, bearing witness to a thought that 
has noecho, And if an attempt were made to get up a 
petition, out of a thousand priests whose real thought is 
exactly expressed in all I have written, there would not be 
found ten who would consent to sign it. Moreover, the 
collector of the signatures would be denounced and struck 
by the episcopal thunderbolts long before he had obtained 
half even of the number required. 

There remains the French Government. I am convinced 
that in this quarter our ideas, our aspirations, are much 
better known than they are on the side of Rome. And 
this is quite intelligible, when it is remembered that we all 
run much less risk in confiding them to a deputy or a 
minister than to a fellow priest or one of our superiors. 
Hence the greater part of our politicians are not ignorant 
of the extent to which the intelligent and cultivated party 
of the clergy groan under the crushing power of force and 
numbers, with what earnest desire they appeal for a 
return to the open air and the light, and with what hopes 
they would greet a restoration of law. Twenty times has 
it been explained to them how easy the actual text of the 
Concordat would make it for the State to intervene in this 
direction. Having in its own hands the selection of the 
bishops, the Government might take them only from among 
the priests who were resolved to put an end to the régime 
of arbitrary will. Having the power of confirming or re- 
jecting the vicars-general, the curés, the canons, it could 
make their appointment dependent on the observance of the 
conditions of their nomination laid down in the Canonical law. 

M. Flourens, who has long been the Director of Public 
Worship,* understands these questions very well. M. 


* Under the Gambetta Ministry, M. Flourens was replaced by M. Cas- 
tagnary ; but it was only for a very short interval. 
16—2 
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Corentin-Guyho and some other deputies are in the same 
position. But hitherto routine has always prevailed. While 
the grounds of complaint against the episcopate and the 
general spirit of the clergy have been recognised, the 
bishops have been only chosen from among the higher 
clergy of each diocese, nominated either by the bishops for 
the time being, or by the Nuntio acting under their 
direction. 

All this results in the systematic exclusion from the 
episcopate of every priest who is qualified to take the law 
for his rule, to revive ecclesiastical studies, and put the 
spirit of the clergy in harmony with the progress of en- 
lightenment and the most legitimate aspirations of modern 
society. 

This course of action is so opposed to the true interests 
of Catholicism, our unpopularity is so certain to be con- 
tinued and aggravated by it, that there are some who see in 
it the evidence of a treacherous design which our enemies 
would keep steadily in view, and on their return to power, 
would put remorselessly into execution. I even know one 
of our Ministers of public worship, who, on one occasion, 
after having listened very patiently to an exposition, such 
as I have now been giving, of the evils of the present mode 
of nomination to the episcopate—the conclusion being that 
a reform in the matter was necessary—is said to have 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, but if we leave it alone, it will come to an 
end all the more speedily.” Without denying that, in the 
freemasonry to which almost all those belong to whose lot 
it falls, by virtue of the Concordat, to select the bishops, 
there may exist a definite plan of campaign against the 
Church ; and fully recognising that for the purpose of ruin- 
ing the Church of France nothing could be more skilfully 
devised or more certain in its effects than the perpetuation 
of the régime which has weighed it down since 1801; I do 
not believe in the existence either of such baseness or 
especially of such subtlety, in those who for some years 
past have held our ministerial portfolios. No doubt the 
most far-seeing of our enemies could not fail to applaud the 
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nomination of every bishop whose programme was summed 
up in the maintenance of the reign of arbitrary will; and, if 
anything could make them despair, it would be to see men 
raised, at last, to the episcopate who were resolved, by a 
return to the observance of the law, and by a revival of 
studies, to give the signal for our regeneration. But our 
rulers have no such far-extending views, still less have they 
any which have so little thought of self connected with 
them. 

In a political situation such as ours, in which ministries 
measure their existence by weeks rather than by years, 
power is beset by too many pre-occupations, and can 
reckon too little on the future, to be able to practise, with 
respect to the Church, a Machiavelism which must be a 
work of time. Whatever hostility is felt with regard to us, 
it spends itself in acts which make more or less noise in the 
world, and which take immediate effect, acts which are 
calculated to gratify a radical constituency without neces- 
sarily provoking a conflict with Rome. But as soon as ever, 
instead of the breaking up of unauthorised congregations, 
or the laicising of the schools, the question of episcopal 
nominations is raised, the case is quite altered. 

Then we find ourselves confronted by a positive right 
belonging to the Holy See by virtue of the Concordat,—the 
right of confirming by canonical institution the choice made 
by the government. We know that Rome, under various 
circumstances, has pertinaciously availed itself of this 
right, in rejecting ecclesiastics who were perfectly worthy 
in themselves, but who had a reputation at the Vatican, 
more or less deserved, for Gallicanism ;* and it is forgotten 
that on many another occasion Rome has thought fit to 
accept men who were open to reproach in much more 

* This was the case with the Abbé Maret, dean of the faculty of theology 
at Paris. Nominated under the Empire to the bishopric of Vannes, he 
was persistently refused by Pius IX., his deafness being the pretext, but 
the real cause being his Gallicanism. In the end the Imperial government 
gave way. The nomination for Vannes was given to the Abbé Becel, who 


had the advantage over the Abbé Maret of having never given evidence of 
any learning, and who consequently had not run the risk of professing in 
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serious matters than a lack of ultramontane ardour; and 
there is always plenty of business on hand to make the fear 
of a conflict with the Vatican prevail over other considera- 
tions. Still more surely the men who are in the habit of 
meeting the Nuntio in fashionable salons, of dining in his 
company, and who are not without connection with some of 
the bishops or archbishops, will gladly seize the oppor- 
tunity of forgetting the promises of war against clericalism 
which were made to electors, and the acts of hostility 
to which they had been forced by the radical Press, or the 
Left of the Chamber. Besides, what acquaintance have 
they with the ecclesiastical personnel? Beyond those who 
owe their position to them or to the ministers before them, 
with certain intriguers besides who keep the Director of 
Public Worship in a state cf perpetual siege, do they even 
know where to look for the learning and culture of the age, 
for dignity of character and all those qualities which go to 
make a man who can be relied upon? Is there even any 
care to know? And in the absorbing life which we lead, is 
there any time to spare for such inquiries ? 

Under such circumstances, you must not be surprised if 
our rulers give little heed either to our aspirations or to the 
real wants of France, or if, when they do take any thought 
for them, they do not much care to face difficulties for 
the sake of making nominations, the happy effects of which 
would only appear when they themselves were no longer in 
power. Accordingly, the grand course of practical French 
administration, that is to say routine, invariably prevails. 
The Nuntio is consulted beforehand, the bishops listened 
to, and no appointment appears in the Official Journal till 
the consent of the Vatican is assured. So they go on con- 


ecclesiastical history or theology any opinions which would be in opposition 
to those of Dom Guéranger or of M. Veuillot. The dean received as a 
scrap of consolation a bishopric in partibus. Leo XIII. even substituted 
for this an archbishopric, but still in partibus. From that time the custom 
has obtained of making no nomination without being assured beforehand of 
the consent of the Vatican ; and in this the government of M. Grévy fol- 
lows no less faithfully than did those of Marshal MacMahon and M. 
Thiers, the last steps of the Empire. 
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sulting and listening; and, to avoid worry for the 
moment, the French Government continues in fact only 
to use its right of nomination for the benefit of a coterie, 
and the very same coterie to which it is in opposition, not 
always without good reason, in other departments. 

What, then, is to be done? 

In the first place those truths must be taken to heart 
which have been set forth in this letter, truths which are no 
discovery of mine, and which I am not the first to make 
known, and which are less strange to many of our poli- 
ticians than is often supposed. It is not here then that the 
chief difficulty lies. 

But the next thing is to will, and to will with something 
like consistency and perseverance. And here is the real 
difficulty, for it pre-supposes, amongst other conditions, 
either advent to power, or sufficient disinterestedness to 
undertake an immense work, without any prospect of 
bringing it to a conclusion, without even any assurance that 
others would carry it on, perhaps without having experi- 
enced anything but annoyances as the first results of the 
undertaking. 

It is possible however that these annoyances would be 
much less serious than might have been expected. 

No doubt if it were thought fit to make one or several ap- 
pointments without consulting either Rome or the present 
episcopate ; if the names of those’who had been elected were 
to make their appearance all at once in the Official Journal, 
and it were known or guessed from their character and 
antecedents that they had been chosen to bring us back to 
the observance of law and to effect a revival of studies 
amongst us, two results would inevitably follow. 

In the first place, the Pope, accustomed to other methods 
of procedure which, however, the Concordat gave him no 
absolute right to require, would find himself slighted; and 
he would naturally be prejudiced against the newly elected. 

But this unfavourable predisposition would be a very 
small matter compared with the obstinate combination 
of hostilities which the latter would have to encounter. 
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There would be the hostility of the bishops enamoured of 
despotism, at the thought that the comparisons that must 
follow would seal the condemnation of their methods of 
administration ; and that a priest who had been systematic- 
ally kept under by them, was in the way of being able, by 
merely showing what he was in a competition, to succeed 
to the highest posts. There would be the hostility of the 
whole multitude of vicars-general, archpriests, deans, 
canons, who have been elected at the good pleasure of the 
bishop, and with them the crowd of lesser nonentities,—at 
the thought that, knowledge and culture becoming neces- 
sary for promotion, their hopes are blighted, and the gene- 
ration elected by merit sets its light in contrast with their 
darkness.* 

Then there is the hostility of all those who by counsel 
or intrigue, have had a hand in previous nominations, and 
who would cherish a hope of continuing to wield the same 
influence. The habits and customs of these personages 
would not allow them to give vent to their discontent in 
broad daylight, and to declare their true motives; but 
treacherous insinuations cost them so little, calumny is so 
customary a weapon with them, the mass of good pious 
people of vacant minds and fickle character so innocently 
become their habitual accomplices, that we could but expect 

* It is hardly necessary to remark that we say this with certaia reserves. 
Several of our bishops have sufficient intelligence, uprightness, and even 
disinterestedness, to prevent them from committing themselves to the 
feelings of hatred by which others are carried away, and to the manceuvres 
to which they give rise. We are even conyinced that there are some who 
would not be particularly displeased to see signs of a return to the law, to be 
tried, to begin with, in some other diocese than theirown. They have not 
enterprise enough to put themselves at the head of the movement; but they 
already perceive that it must come, and they are willing enough to follow 
it. The same may be said of the vicars-general and other dignitaries of the 
diocese. There are plenty of nonentities amongst those who have been elected 
under the present régime ; but they are not all nonentities; and although 
they are, as a rule, open to the reproach of a minimum of courtiership 
(varying, for that matter, with the character of the bishop) without which 
they would never have drawn the attention of the master to themselves, 
there are amongst them some minds upright enough and prudent enough 


not to have anything to do, even as more or less unconscious confederates, 
with the conspiracy that we anticipate. 
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that all the echoes of clericalism would vie with one another 
in their zeal to crush the newly elect under accusations of 
suspected doctrines or defective morals. The rumour 
which they themselves had set afloat will be listened 
to with hypocritical concern ; they will avail themselves of 
it to work upon the Pope, who is already sufficiently pre- 
judiced ; and they will make him an unconscious accomplice 
in the subversion of law, under pretext of inducing him to 
oppose his apostolic firmness against the intrusion of un- 
worthy persons into the episcopate.* 

No doubt with energy and perseverance enough on the 
part of the Government, the conflict would always end in its 
favour, provided that the election had fallen upon ecclesias- 
tics of high character. But it is much better policy to 
avoid the conflict ; and in a state of political instability like 
ours the most speedy solutions are always to be preferred. 

What we have to do, therefore, is to make our wishes 
clearly understood at the Vatican. Whatever difficulties 
might be raised by the present fanatics of despotism, for 
however eager they might be to put a spoke in the 
wheel, Rome could not in the last resort be opposed to 
the exercise of a right which she herself enjoys and which 
she applies to her own case. As to the revival of studies, 


* It is the custom of the French “ clericals” to mislead the Pope with 
respect to many things about which he has no means of forming his own 
judgment. Although Leo XIII. appears to be less easy to prepossess than 
Pius IX. was, they have already succeeded, on more than one occasion, 
in inducing him to take a course very different, probably, from what he 
would have done if he had had more correct information of the real state 
of our affairs. Witness the history of the Decrees. There were some con- 
gregations, at least, which were ready to submit to them, and it was from 
Rome that the order came to persevere in resistance, obliging them to 
expose themselves to a dissolution by force rather than seek from the 
Government of the Republic an authorisation which they would have 
promptly to ask for, outside, as soon as éver they had crossed the fron- 
tier. The fact was that the discredit that would be cast on the Republic 
by the picking of locks served the purposes of the clericals ; and what they 
feared above all on the part of the Pope was that he might be giving 
counsels or instructions which would solve the situation in too peaceful 
a manner. To ensure a different kind of issue it was necessary that he 
should be deceived ; and measures were taken accordingly to deceive him. 
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Pius IX. was indifferent enough to it. But Leo XIII. is, 
as we have said, a man of a different stamp ; his pontificate 
has been called, from the first, the pontificate of the 
savants ; his encyclicals, his creations of Cardinals,* all his 
acts, show his regard for learning, his persuasion that it is 
a distinction to the clergy, and that it is more than ever 
required of them at the present day. If there ever has 
been in the history of the Church a favourable period for 
coming to an understanding with Rome as to the election 
of enlightened bishops who desire to see a learned clergy, 
and who are resolved to promote a more advanced teaching 
in the seminaries, it is the period of the present pontificate. 
It would then be comparatively easy to agree with the Holy 
See on the question of principle. As to the question of the 
persons to be looked to in applying the principle, the Govern- 
ment would have, itself, to find out the right men to begin 
with. These would assist, later on, in discovering others. But 
I do not hesitate to say that in making the selection in the 
first instance it would be absolutely necessary to disregard 
the directions and counsels of the Vatican. Not that its 
intentions would be open to suspicion. But its sources of 
information are of necessity imperfect ; the members of the 
French clergy whom Leo XIII. would appreciate the most 
highly if he could know them, are, thanks to the present 
régime, inevitably unknown to him; and those who act 
according to the routine of ignorance and self-will, will 
leave nothing undone to keep from him the knowledge of 
their existence; or, if he succeeds in informing himself 
of it, care is taken that he shall have the most unfavour- 
able opinion possible of their character and disposition. 
The only existing difficulty, then, would be to get Rome 
to accept, by a preliminary agreement if required, the nomi- 
nations in which the French Government should take the 
entire initiative. Need we suppose this difficulty to be a 
serious one? Need we even suppose that it would exist at 


* We are not speaking of the Cardinals created by Leo XIII. in 
France. He had no choice but to take what he could find amongst our 
archbishops. 
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all, if the initiative were at once enlightened and prudent, 
as well as decided ; above all if in the case of too strong an 
opposition being made in any individual instance, it were 
absolutely determined to substitute no one who did not 
furnish the same guarantees for the execution of the plan of 
reform, the principle of which had been definitively estab- 
lished ? 

Simple as this plan may be in its conception, and 
necessary as it may seem that it should be put into execu- 
tion, no doubt we are not yet within immediate reach of it. 
Placed as we are between republicans who are too deter- 
minately hostile, or too profoundly indifferent, to have 
much concern for a solution of the clerical question which 
would be as advantageous to the clergy as to the nation, 
and reactionaries who, some of them of set purpose, others 
through mere stupidity, do everything they can to keep the 
question in its acute stage, we do not yet see the signs of 
our deliverance. But it is impossible that the extreme 
parties should go on fighting indefinitely over our body. 

Meanwhile, ideas are making their way among us, and 
they will penetrate still farther, in spite of everything ; 
and if, in our ranks, more than one man of high character 
and qualifications—slighted and made almost useless by 
his effacement—perishes in the attempt without having 
seen any change effected in the régime under which he has 
suffered so much, others will arise who will be found ready, 
the moment any pains are taken to ascertain the mere 
fact of their existence. 

These then are the things which, without any fear of 
playing the part of a false prophet, you may tell that great 
English public which bestows on religious questions the 
attention they deserve ; so that no surprise need be felt 
either at the humiliating position of the Catholic clergy in 
France, and their present unpopularity, or at the almost 
sudden revival, the rapid and complete transformation of 
the clergy that will be witnessed, the instant the French 
Government sees fit to give the signal. 


A FrRencH CATHOLIC PRIEST. 





THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY. 


HE Law occupies a place in the history of the religion 

of Israel which has no precise parallel in the de- 
velopment of any other faith. It was in a peculiar sense 
the expression of the nationality of Israel, which was, in its 
turn, profoundly modified by it. It sprang out of the deep 
religious impulses of the higher minds of the race, looking 
back upon their past history as the scene of a divine pre- 
paration, and upon life in the land which ‘ Yahveh had 
sworn to their fathers to give them ” as the fulfilment of a 
divine plan, in the choice of Israel to be his people. This 
conception was at first feeble and obscure till it received 
vivid expression from the prophetic interpreters of the 
patriarchal histories ; but it grew with the national growth, 
and was strengthened rather than impaired by the national 
disasters. However it might sin, however it might suffer, 
Israel was still the elect of God ; there was no severing that 
tie which Yahveh himself had formed; to it his holiness 
was pledged, and in it lay the assurance that Israel must at 
length realise the high destiny thus designed by him. 
Hence the Law which served as the statute-book of this 
unique polity, acquired a character of its own. Round its 
observance gathered all the most earnest piety, the most 
devoted self-sacrifice. It was accepted as the sum of all 
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religion ; its words, its very letters, gained a sanctity which 
no other writings could claim ; and its interpretation legiti- 
mately demanded the surrender of a life. 

It cannot, therefore, be a matter of indifference to inquire 
what was the origin of this Law. Its history is, in fact, an 
epitome of the history of Israel’s religion. The elements of 
which it is composed belong to various dates, and are 
gathered up from many centuries. They represent succes- 
sive stages of belief and practice ; and this succession, when 
the constituents of the series are laid out in order, corre- 
sponds to the advance of thought and faith indicated by 
other writings, whose chronological sequence is indepen- 
dently established. It has been the task of more than a 
hundred years since Astruc first opened the way to the 
investigation of the documents composing the book of 
Genesis,* to disentangle the complicated tissue, and exhibit 
the separate strands of narrative and legislation from which 
the Pentateuch has been woven. But it was early recog- 
nised that among these materials the book of Deuteronomy 
has a place of its own. Its style and contents set it apart 
from the books which precede it, while its connection with 
the history of Israel is so clear and marked, that it can be 
assigned with practical certainty to a given date. If this 
be the case, the book of Deuteronomy supplies a fixed point 
from which we may proceed to investigate the other con- 
stituents of the Law ; and its doctrines and usages become 
a standard of comparison by which we may test the re- 
ligious life of earlier or later times. It thus provides in a 
peculiar manner the key to the criticism of the whole 
Pentateuch, and by this means also to the development 
which that great coliection summarises and embodies. A 
series of papers designed to illustrate some of the results of 
recent inquiry into the Old Testament, may well, therefore, 
start with an exposition of the religious principles which 
this book contains, and an attempt to exhibit the general 


* Conjectures sur les Mémoires Originaue dont il parait que Moise s’est servi 
pour composer le Livre de la Genése. Bruxelles, 1753. 
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method by which its place in Hebrew literature is deter- 
mined. 


I. 


A few words must be said first about its form. It is at 
once distinguised from its predecessors by the fact that its 
chief substance is a long continuous address from Moses to 
Israel (v.—xxvi.). This.address is delivered at the foot of 
the slopes of Pisgah, in the plains of Moab east of the 
Jordan, as the people await the order to cross the river and 
enter the promised land. It is preceded by a narrative, 
briefly recounting the events of the wanderings after the 
departure from Horeb (i.—iv. 40); and it is followed by 
certain earnest admonitions concerning the observance of 
the commandments previously enjoined (xxviii.—xxxi.), 
by two poems known as the Song and the Blessing of 
Moses (xxxii., xxxiii.), and by the pathetic narrative of the 
prophet’s death (xxxiv.). 

Now, the first question which suggests itself is whether 
the book, as we now have it, is the work of one author or 
not. Jewish tradition had no hesitation in assigning it all 
to Moses, with the exception of the last eight verses, which 
were attributed to Joshua. The evidence hereafter to be 
presented must deal with the general theory of its Mosaic 
origin ; but it is still desirable to inquire whether the book 
is or is not a real unity. The ordinary reader feels so 
strongly impressed by its glowing faith and passionate de- 
votion, that he docs not analyse the data which the book 
itself provides. But a little examination shows that 
whereas the introductory chapters relate the disappearance 
of the entire generation of fighting-men who had left Egypt, 
during the wanderings, the middle part of the book declares 
that Moses is still addressing the very people who shared in 
the deliverance of the Red Sea, and witnessed the terrible 
glories of Horeb. The following passages set side by side 
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plainly reveal that the audience in i.—iv. is not the same 


as in V.—XXVi. 


i. 35. Surely there shall not one 
of these men of this evil generation 
see that good land which I sware to 
give unto your fathers, save Caleb, 
the son of Jephunneh, &c. 


ii, 14—16. And the space in 
which we came from Kadesh-Barnea, 
until we were come over the torrent 
Zered, was thirty and eight years: 
until all the generation of the men 
of war were wasted out from the 
midst of the camp, as Yahveh sware 
unto them. Moreover, the hand of 
Yahveh was against them, to dis- 
comfit them from the midst of the 
camp, until they were consumed. 
So it came to pass that when all the 
men of war were consumed and dead 
from among the people, &c. 


v. 2,3. Yahveh our God made a 
covenant with us in Horeb. Yahveh 
made not this covenant with our 
fathers, but with us, even us, who 
are all of us here alive this day (cp. 
xviii. 16, 17). 

viii. 2—4. And thou shalt re- 
member all the way which Yahveh 
thy God led thee these forty years 
in the wilderness to humble thee 
and to prove thee. . . . Thyraiment 
fell not off thee, neither did thy foot 
swell, these forty years. 

xi. 2—7. Know ye this day; for 
I speak not with your children 
which have not known, and which 
have not seen [what he did unto 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea, in the wil- 
derness, &c.], but your eyes have 
seen all the great acts of Yahveh 


which he did (ep. ix. 7, sqq., 22, 23, 
xxix. 2—5). 

It can hardly be supposed that the clothes which never 
wore out lasted longer than the bodies which they pro- 
tected. The writer of viii. 2—4 and xxix. 2—5 does not 
follow the same tradition of the wanderings as the author 
of ii. 14—16. 

The collection of ‘testimonies, statutes, and judg- 
ments,” therefore, in v.—xxvi., has received an addition in 
the shape of an historical introduction, i— iv. 40, from 
another hand. But even these middle chapters seem to 
have grown out of a smaller nucleus. In v. it is related 
that after the delivery of the Ten Words, the terrified 
people entreat Moses through their elders that they 
may be spared the further sight of the darkness and the 
fire, and the sound of God’s awful speech. They suggest 
that Moses should approach alone, and receive by himself 
the divine ordinances which he should afterwards report 
tothem. The arrangement is approved, and Moses is in- 
structed to enjoin the people to return to their tents, while 
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he stands upon the mount before Yahveh, who communi- 
cates to him the regulations to be observed by the people 
in the promised land. These commandments are an- 
nounced in the following terms :— 
* v.31, vi. 1. But as for thee, stand thou here by me, and I will speak 
unto thee all the commandments and the statutes and the judgments 
which thou shalt teach them, that they may do them in the land which T 
give them to possessit. . . . Now these are the commandments, and 
the statutes, and the judgments which Yahveh your God commanded to 
teach you, that ye might do them in the land whither ye go to possess it. 
Although announced, however, they are not really pro- 
duced. Their appearance is delayed till xii., when they are 
introduced by a similar formula :— 


xii. 1. These are the statutes and judgments which ye shall observe to 
do in the land which Yahveh God of thy fathers giveth thee to possess it. 


From this point the legislative code flows on to the end 
of xxvi., and concludes with the solemn injunction :— 
xxvi. 16. This day Yahveh thy God hath commanded thee to do these 


statutes and judgments; thou shalt therefore keep and do them with all 
thine heart and with all thy soul. 


The intervening chapters, vi—xi., contain, in reality, 
two prophetic sermons, loosely combined with the frame- 
work of the code. The first, vi. 4—viii., expounds the duty 
of the love of Yahveh, and has for its text the sublime 
words :— 


vi. 4,5. Yahveh our God, Yahveh is one: and thou shalt love Yahveh 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might. 

The second, ix.—xi., consists of warnings against dis- 
obedience, with historical illustrations of past unfaithful- 
ness. Each is introduced by the customary formula of 
prophetic address, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel,” * and the two dis- 
courses serve as glorious types of the prophetic teaching in 
the period to which Deuteronomy belongs. These chapters 
almost more than any others contain the essential ideas of 
this marvellous book, some of them being reproduced again 


* Cp. Amos iii. 1, iv. 1; Is. i.10; Mic. i. 2, iii. 1, 9, vi. 1; Jer. ii. 4, v. 
21, xiii. 15, &c. 
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in another great prophetic discourse, xxviii., xxx.*; while 
xxix. deals with similar conceptions, though in a slightly 
different style. Under what circumstances these varying 
materials were finally blended together into one whole, to 
which the poems in xxxii. and xxxiii. were appended, we 
cannot tell. It is clear, however, that the book is the 
product of a school of prophetic thought which profoundly 
modified the whole conception of Israel’s history and reli- 
gion. The entire collection of the records of the past was 
subsequently revised under its influence, considerable 
portions of the history of the conquest in the book of 
Joshua being retold with its inspiration, and the touch of 
the Deuteronomic writers can be detected again and again 
travelling along the ages all the way from the wanderings 
and the settlement in Canaan to the fall of Jerusalem and 
the captivity. 


Il. 


The diversity of authorship, which Deuteronomy exhibits, 
need not, however, prevent us from regarding it as essen- 
tially one book, in our comparison of it with other portions 
of the Pentateuch. The differences of view to which we 
have drawn attention do not impair its general unity of 
thought and feeling; while the character of its Janguage 
and the copious flow of its style mark it off in the strongest 
manner from the rest of the so-called Mosaic literature. It 
would be easy to produce dozens of words and phrases 
occurring again and again in this book alone, or found else- 
where in the Pentateuch only in one or two fragmentary 
passages evidently stamped in the same mint of speech.t 


* This discourse, however, bears plain traces of the fall of the national 
polity, and the consequent exile, xxviii. 63 sqq., xxx. 1—5. 

+ The writer of the Commentary on Deuteronomy in Bishop Ellicett’s 
Old Testament Commentary for English Readers (the Rev. C. H. Waller), 
admits that the style of Deuteronomy is unique, though he concedes that 
the style of Joshua bears some resemblance to it. But he attributes the 
“‘somewhat special mode of thought and expression” to the “early 


17 
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But the evidence of language, though of immense weight, 
is of far less interest than the ideas of which it is the 
vehicle ; and we pass, therefore, at once, to the considera- 
tion of the relation which the contents of Deuteronomy 
bear to the preceding books. 

It must be remembered that when Deuteronomy and its 
few associated paragraphs are withdrawn, the remaining 
mass of Pentateuchal literature falls apart into two clearly 
marked groups of documents: one containing a collection 
of the tradition of the patriarchs and the wanderings with a 
short legislative code, Ex. xxi.—xxiii. 19, the other consti- 
tuting that remarkable combination of universal history 
and sacred law to which Ewald gave the name of the Book 
of Origins, and which later scholars have preferred to 
designate the Priestly Codex.* The first of these has 
eminently a prophetic character ; the second is as distinctly 
sacerdotal.. The first deals with Israel as a people, having 
a political unity ; the second represents it as a congregation 
having an ecclesiastical unity. What is the place of 
Deuteronomy in relation to these two works? That they 
each existed at one time independently, prior to their 
fusion in our Pentateuch, there seems no room to doubt; 
and in view of the differences of religious life which they 
present, it becomes a matter of some importance to ascer- 
tain their proper order and development. Can we discover 
any traces which will show us whether the Deuteronomic 
writers were acquainted with either or with both of these 
books? If we can do this, and if we can determine the 
religious significance of Deuteronomy as well as its 
historical date, we shall find a principle of judgment in our 
hands before which many of the remaining difficulties of 
Egyptian education and varied experience of Moses”! The point is really 
here ignored. It is not so much the difference between Deuteronomy and 
the Psalms, Proverbs, Ezekiel, or Ezra, that is significant, as the difference 
between Deuteronomy and other parts of the Pentateuch. And it is odd to 


find the peculiarities of the book, which is regarded as the last work of 
Moses, ascribed to the foreign influences of his Egyptian education! 


* See the Modern Review for January, 1883, p. 22. 
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the Pentateuch and the other national records will dis- 
appear. 

Such an inquiry may proceed upon two lines. The rela- 
tion of Deuteronomy to the Prophetic (or Jehovist) History- 
book, and the Priestly Codex, may be tested by its allusions 
to the ancient traditions also recited by them, or by a com- 
parison of its laws with the Short Code of Ez. xxi.— 
xxiii. 19, on the one hand, and the elaborate arrangements 
of the Levitical legislation on the other. To gather up all 
these would be a tedious process: but a few samples must 
be presented. 

The main outlines of the story of Israel from the descent 
of their patriarch-ancestor into Egypt are all familiar to 
the Deuteronomic writers. But it is to be observed that 
while they follow the general course of events narrated 
alike in the Jehovist History-book and the Priestly Codex, 
they nowhere cite any of the details peculiar to the sacer- 
dotal version; they appear acquainted only with the 
prophetic narrative. 

Thus in Num. xiii. it can be shown without difficulty that 
two inconsistent stories have been blended together into one 
composite account. The people have marched from Horeb 
into the wilderness of Pavan, in order to enter Canaan from 
the South. Thence Moses sends twelve men to explore the 
country, and their mission is related in two different forms 
easily distinguishable from one another. The story from the 
Prophetic History-book takes them up by the arid district 
on the South known as the Negebh into the hill country 
round Hebron. ‘There, in the neighbouring ravine of 
Eshcol, they cut down a huge cluster of grapes, with some 
pomegranates and figs, and carry back the fruit to the camp 
as a specimen of the fertility of the country. The other 
story, belonging to the Priestly Codex, is by no means con- 
tent with so short an investigation, and sends the spies 
through the entire length of the land as far as the pass 
between Hermon and Lebanon in the extreme North, 


allowing six weeks for the journey, and attributing to the 
17—2 
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spies on their return an evil report of the land. 
principal passages are subjoined. 


Proruetic History Boox. 

Num. xiii. 17—20. And [Moses] 
said unto them, “ Get you up this 
way by the Negebh, and go into the 
hill country, and see the land what 
it is. And be ye of good 
courage, and bring of the fruit of 
the land.” Now the time was the 
time of the first ripe grapes. (22-24) 
And they went up by the Negebh, 
and came to Hebron and 
they came unto the torrent of Esh- 
col, and cut down from thence a 
branch with one cluster of grapes, 
and they bare it between two upon 
a staff, and they brought of the 
pomegranates and the figs . 
(26, 27). And they went and came to 
Moses and showed [him] the fruit of 
the land, and they told him and said, 
““We came unto the land whither 
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The 


Priestty Copex. 
Num. xiii. 17a. And Moses sent 
them to spy out the land of Canaan. 


21. So they went up and spied the 
land from the wilderness of Zin 
unto Rehob as men come to Hamath. 


25. And they returned from spy- 
ing of the land after forty days. 

$2. And they brought up anevil 
report of the land which they had 


thou sentest us, and surely it spied unto the children of Israel. 
floweth with milk and honey, and 


this is the fruit of it.” 


Now these narratives are plainly inconsistent with each 
other. With which of them does Deuteronomy agree? 
With that of the Prophetic History-book. 


Deut. i. 22—25. And ye came near us every one of you, and said, We 
will send men before us, and they shall search us out the land, and bring 
us word again by what way we must go up, and into what cities we shall 
come. And the saying pleased me well, and I took twelve men of you, one 
of a tribe; and they turned and went up into the hill country, and came 
unto the torrent Eshcol, and searched it out. And they took of the fruit 
of the land ia their hands, and brought it down unto us, and brought 
us word again, and said, It is a good land which Yahveh our God doth give 
us. * 


A similar test case occurs in the compound story of the 
rebellion of the Levite Korah with Dathan and Abiram of 


* It is noteworthy that the Deuteronomic writer represents the sugges- 
tion to explore the land as proceeding from the people. This is a further 
point of disagreement with the story in the Priestly Codex, which ascribes 
the mission of the twelve spies to a divine command, “ And Yahveh spake 
unto Moses saying, Send thou wen” (Num. xiii. 1,2). Mr. Waller (0. T. 
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the tribe of Reuben, in Num. xvi. A little criticism shows 
that the original story in the Prophetic History-book dealt 
only with the revolt of the Reubenite leaders against the 
secular supremacy of Moses. Their resistance is punished 
by an earthquake, which engulfs them with their families 
and tents. With this has been combined a second story of 
the protest of Korah and his Levites against the restrictions 
confining the priesthood to the house of Aaron, and their 
destruction by fire at the entrance of the sanctuary; this 
belongs to the cycle of narratives and laws in the Priestly 
Codex. The Deuteronomist, however, cites only the first 


episode, and in adverting to the fate of Dathan and Abiram 
omits Korah altogether :— 


Deut. xi. 6. And what he did unto Dathan and Abiram, the sons of 
Eliab, son of Reuben ; how the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed 
them up, and their households and their tents and all the substance that 
was in their possession in the midst of all Israel. 


The conclusion to which these and similar instances point 
isclear. The Deuteronomic writers adopted the traditions 
embodied in the Prophetic History-book, though they occa- 
sionally reproduced them freely; they were unacquainted 
with the stories of the Priestly Codex. 

Turning to the relations of the Deuteronomic laws to the 
Short Code in Ez. xxi.-xxiii. 19, and to the elaborate 
minuteness of the Levitical Legislation, we meet with the 
same phenomenon. A large portion of the Short Code re- 
appears in Deuteronomy, though old laws are sometimes 
altered to suit new principles. Regulations on idolatry, 
slavery, manslaughter, manstealing, retribution for injuries, 
seduction, witchcraft, the treatment of widows, orphans, and 
strangers, and a number of other civil and criminal concerns, 
are common to both. From among the ordinances of 
religion, the following illustrations must suffice. 

The law books of Israel were naturally occupied with the 


Commentary) on the above passage from Deuteronomy, writes, “ We learn 
here that the proposal in the first instance came from the people. Moses 
would naturally refer it to Jehovah, and, when approved, the scheme was 
carried out.” But this method of accommodation can only overcome the 
other difficulties by ignoring them. 
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institutions of worship: and for those who were emerging 
out of polytheism and idolatry the first prohibition obviously 
related to the worship of any other God but Yahveh. This 
was strictly forbidden by the First Code (Zz. xxii. 20), under 
pain of that doom of ‘‘ devotion,” the cherem or sacred ban, 
which forfeited life. The same prohibition is renewed by 
the Deuteronomic law with an iteration which shows how 
great was the temptation (e.g., Deut. xiii-). But the primi- 
tive law, allied with the Short Code, Hz. xx. 24, did not limit 
the ritual approach to Yahveh to any particular place: it 
expressly permitted altars to be raised, and sacrifice to be 
offered, wherever the worshipper pleased. On the other 
hand, the Deuteronomic legislation was no less emphatically 
directed against a system by which every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes (Deut. xii. 8). It strenu- 
ously protested against the plurality of sanctuaries (for 
reasons which will be shortly expounded) ; and its first great 
law demanded the immediate abolition of every centre of 
worship except one (Deut. xii. 2, sqq.). Only the place which 
Yahveh should choose to put his name there, was to be 
maintained in unabated dignity, nay, with richer strength 
and interest: for thither should now be carried all sacrifice 
and tithe, the vow and the freewill offering, the first-born of 
the herd and the first-fruits of the field. The old festivities 
should be celebrated by the united household no more at the 
village altar, or in the little chapel of the family or the clan, 
but in the temple at Jerusalem, with every solemnity of an 
exclusively sacred spot, and all the splendour of the metro- 
politan ritual. What is, however, a novelty in Deute- 
ronomy, is everywhere assumed in the Priestly Codex. The 
“‘ Dwelling-place,” with its court and altar, is expressly 
devised to represent the central sanctuary. It is set in the 
midst of the tribes, and thither all eyes turn and all feet 
travel to the mid-point of the camp without a question. 
The Levitical legislation is no longer concerned with the 
place where, but with the persons by whom, and the mode 
in which, the rites of sacrifice shall be performed. 

With primitive Yahvism were soon associated certain 
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annual celebrations. 
specified three yearly feasts. 
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The festival cycle of the First Code 
So did that of Deuteronomy, 


though it gave them all new names, and modified old usage 


to suit fresh needs. 


Suorr Cope. 

Ex. xxiii. 14. Three times thou 
shalt keep a feast unto me in the 
ear. 
15. Thou shalt keep the feast of 
unleavened bread : 

16, And the feast of harvest .. . 
and the feast of ingathering. 

17. Three times a year shall all 
thy males see the face of the Lord 
Yahveh. 


Drvureronomic Cope. 


Deut. xvi. 1. Observe the month 
Abib and keep the passover to 
Yahveh thy God. 

10. And thou shalt keep the feast 
of weeks. ee 

13. Thou shalt keep the feast of 
booths seven days, . . . 

16. Three times a year shall all 
thy males see the face of Yahveh 
thy God in the place which he shall 


choose. 


But the Levitical Legislation is not content with these. Be- 
sides innumerable particulars for the observance of those 
already prescribed, it adds two more, the day of blowing the 
trumpets and the solemn day of atonement in the seventh 


month (Lev. xxiii. 16), when the high priest entered the in- 
nermost sanctuary, closed to him at all other times, to offer 
reparation for himself and his people beforethe sinless purity 


of the Only Holy. The ideas expressed in the rites of this 
great day are entirely foreign to the conceptions of the 
Deuteronomic writers. They have no place in their reli- 
gious scheme ; they belong to a different period of thought 
which has devised new forms for its expression ; and their 
absence from the Deuteronomic Code can only be explained 
by the assumption that they were not as yet developed, or 
at least systematised in any public recognition.* 

That the principles of the Levitical Legislation should be 
ignored by the Deuteronomic writers is less surprising when 
we recall the historic scheme within which their laws are 
cast. They are supposed to have been communicated to 
Moses on the mount, and to have been reserved by him for 
delivery to the people till they were ready to enter Canaan 

* It is worthy of note that in the O. T. Commentary, Dr. Ginsburg’s 


excellent illustrations and explanations all refer to the usages of the second 
Temple. 
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and establish themselves in their new homes. The Legis- 
lation of Deuteronomy is throughout designed for a settled, 
not a wandering people. It is rightly connected, therefore, 
not with Horeb and the wilderness, but with the promised 
land. On the other hand, the great mass of the Levitical 
Legislation is assigned to the Sinaitic desert. It is given 
bit by bit to Moses, or to Moses and Aaron together, and 
centres round the Levitical Mishkan, or ‘‘ dwelling-place,” 
of which Deuteronomy says not one word. It is not strange, 
therefore, that their accounts of objects which they both 
recognise in common should be widely different. Thus, for 
instance, among the most sacred relics of the ancient cultus 
of Yahveh was the ark, which all tradition ascribed to the 
Mosaic age. The Deuteronomic version of its origin states 
that after the destruction of the golden calf, Moses was 
directed to hew two new tables of stone to replace those 
which he had broken in his first outburst of wrath on behold- 
ing the apostasy of his people, to construct an ark for their 
reception, and then to carry the tables up into the mount, 
that Yahveh might re-write the Ten Words upon them 
(Deut. x. 1,2). Accordingly, when the ark was ready, he 
went up with the two fresh stones, which received the 
impression of the divine commands, and were deposited 
by him in the ark on his return to the camp (x.3—5). The 
Levitical account, however, is totally different. The com- 
mand to construct the ark is given during the first sojourn 
on the mountain, before the episode of the golden calf (Ezod. 
xxv. 10,sqq). Its fulfilment is delayed (in the present narra- 
tive) till Moses has reascended the mountain, and brought 
back the second set of tables. The preparations for the 
sanctuary are then begun with an appeal to the entire people 
for free-will offerings; and the construction of the ark, in 
particular, is assigned to Bezaleel (Ez. xxxvii. 1, sqq.). The 
ceremony of depositing the tables within it is deferred till 
the entire ‘‘ dwelling-place” is ready to shelter it. Not 
till the first day of the first month of the second year 
after the exodus is the dedication performed, and the 
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sanction of Yahveh obtained to the completed work 
(Ez. xl.). * 

Once more, the Deuteronomic Code makes no distinction 
between the Priests and Levites (xviii. 9, 18, &c.), and ex- 
pressly claims for the whole tribe of Levi the rights of the 
sacred order (xviii. 1). They have been specially separated 
for the sacerdotal function. They bear the ark of the cove- 
nant, they minister before Yahveh : they pronounce the bless- 
ing on the people in Yahveh’s name; they share in the ad- 
ministration of justice. The Priestly Codex, on the other 
hand, draws the sharpest distinction between the two 
classes whom the Deuteronomic Legislation invariably 
unites. That service of the altar which Deuteronomy regards 
as a universal privilege of the entire tribe (xviii. 6,7), is for- 
bidden under pain of death to all but the consecrated family 
of Aaron (Num. iii. 5, sqq.; xviii. 1, sqq.). Only the priests may 
sacrifice, and enter the holy place: these alone could dis- 
charge the mystic ceremonies of the sacred rites which must 
be strictly withheld from all unhallowed hands. No contra- 
diction could be more glaring: and it is at once plain which 
is the later law. The whole course of the history after the 
exile reveals the distinction in full force. Prior to the cap- 
tivity no real trace of it can be found. A close hierarchic 
corporation does not spring suddenly into existence. It 

* Mr. Watler (0. T. Commentary) is reduced to the most extraordinary 
shifts in dealing with Deut. x.1—5. He dislocates the order of the in- 
structions in ver. 1: “The command to make the ark was given in the 
former period of forty days (Ez. xxv. 10); the command to hew the two 
tacles was given after Moses had seen the glory of God (Ez. xxxiii.) from 
the cleft in the rock,” &c. But it is expressly said that both commands 
were given “at that time.” Next, he supposes that there was a temporary 
ark made by Moses, which was afterwards replaced by Bezaleel’s ark. Of 
this, it need not be said, the text says nothing ; indeed, it expressly excludes 
it, for ver. 5 runs, “I turned myself and came down from the mount, and 
put the tables in the ark which I had made; and there they be, as Yahveh 
commanded me.” Plainly, therefore, the tables remained in the ark pre- 
pared for their reception before Moses’ ascent. Mr. Waller, however, here 
abandons his suggestion of the temporary ark, and interprets ‘‘I made’”’ 
(which he declines to consider a past perfect) as “I caused to be made,” 
referring to the ark which Bezaleel constructed under Moses’ directions. 


In that case, what became of the tables during the long interval before 
Bezaleel’s ark was ready ? 
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grows by the gradual assertion of privilege, by the slow 
exclusion of the many from the rights claimed and guarded 
by the few. In this respect, therefore, as in others, the 
Priestly Legislation must be pronounced later than the 
Deuteronomic Code. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the First Code is 
concerned primarily, from a religious point of view, with the 
divine object to whom worship is to be paid, but permits 
that worship to be offered anywhere : Deuteronomy, laying 
additional emphasis on the nature of that object, deals with 
the resulting question where that worship should be paid, 
and answers it by centralising it at the temple of Jerusalem ; 
while the Levitical Legislation is further occupied with the 
grades of the officers who should perform it, and the manner 
of the rites. The chronological series to which these belong 
cannot be doubtful. The most general and indefinite must 
be the first. The most scrupulous and minute must be the 
last. And so the conclusion emerges, as before, that the 
Deuteronomic Code holds a middle place between the First 
Legislation of Exodus and the Priestly Law. 


II. 


But what, after all, is the religious significance of the 
Deuteronomic law? Why does it mark so great an era in 
the history of Israel’s faith ? What is the difference implied 
between its theory confining the worship of Yahveh to one 
place, and that of the First Legislation which permitted it 
at many? Does not the restriction involve retrogression 
rather than advance? How can it be pleaded that the 
localisation of worship to the Temple alone marks a higher 
spirituality than its toleration at innumerable sanctuaries 
close to the homes of the people? Could we only conceive 
an attempt to abolish every church, close every chapel, and 
shut every meeting-house and hall, throughout our land, for 
the purpose of securing fixity of doctrine in Westminster 
Abbey, or simplicity of ritual in St. Paul’s, who would not 
instantly protest against so intolerable an interference with 
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the national liberties, who would not find in it the ruin in- 
stead of the exaltation of the national religious life ? 

And yet in Israel it was precisely the reverse. The only 
forms under which its ancient worship was carried on, were 
those of sacrifice and festival. Of that which is so expres- 
sively called among us ‘“‘ Common Prayer,” there was then 
no trace. It had as yet no Scriptures to serve as the basis 
of public instruction, it had no hymns to utter the aspira- 
tions of multitudes in words which each one might feel to be 
hisown. The offering, the vow, the tithe, were the only 
known manifestations of piety. The gathering of the family 
or the clan around the domestic altar, or in the village sanc- 
tuary at the nearest high-place, was the simple method of 
devotion. Why should all this be abolished? Did it not 
bring the people and their God into much nearer relations 
than if he could be approached at one place alone? Would 
it help a man to be religious that he must travel miles and 
days to discharge the most elementary of his religious 
duties? Of what avail was it to the farmer of Hebron to be 
told that he must go all the way to Jerusalem to pay his 
priestly dues, and kill his passover each spring ? Why might 
he not slay the victim from his flock and from his herd in 
his own house (Deut. xvi. 2, 5, 6)? How could such 
burdens as these teach him a nobler truth, a deeper love ? 

These questions easily arise out of a comparison of the 
strictness of the Deuteronomic law with the looser provi- 
sion of the First Code. But it is not hard to give an answer 
which may at least indicate how profound was the religious 
difference involved. When the Israelites entered Canaan, 
the bond which united the tribes was very far from strong. 
The settlement occupied many years ; the conquest was 
not really complete for generations. The dispersion of 
the people over a large area separated them from the sanc™ 
tuary round which they had gathered in the camp during 
the wanderings : and the religion which Moses had taught 
them was threatened with extinction unless it could be 
maintained independently. On every hill-top, near every 
hamlet, attached to every larger town, throughout the land, 
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they found and employed the places of Canaanite worship, or 
they reared their own altars for the cultus of Yahveh. Was 
it-surprising that the homage thus offered should resemble 
that of the people with whom they mingled in common 
rites? Beside the altars of Yahveh stood the symbols of 
Baal and Ashera. The private house was protected by its 
domestic images (teraphim) ; the public temple enshrined 
its golden ephod or its young bull. Pious kings like Saul 
and David called their children impartiully after Yahveh and 
Baal ; nay, the name Baal was even applied to Yahveh him- 
self ; and when the names were interchangeable, it is clear 
that the characters of the two deities in popular estimation 
were not widely dissimilar, and the homage offered to them 
must have been much the same. Only gradually did the 
prophetic party, attaching themselves to the Mosaic tradi- 
tion, raise their protest against this fusion of the severer 
purity of true Yahvism with the odious idolatries and the 
still more odious unchastities of the Canaanite cultus. In 
their early days the prophets naturally followed many of the 
popular customs. Before the priestly functions were re- 
stricted to any particular guild, Samuel, though of no Levi- 
tical descent, habitually conducted sacrifice at the high 
place near his own house. David, whose religious ardour 
and whose skill in song created the belief that he was the 
author of nearly half the Psalm-book, had his private house- 
idol. Solomon, who was unquestionably allied with the 
Mosaic party, used to frequent the great high-place at Gibeon 
without a word of prophetic protest—nay, with a special 
reward from Yahveh (1 Kings iii.)—and prophetic influence 
in the person of Ahijah was said to have supported 
the revolt of Ephraim and the Northern Tribes, which 
resulted in the establishment of fresh national sanctuaries 
for the new kingdom. The great conflict against the worship 
of “‘ other gods ” was begun in the ninth century by Elijah, 
who led the opposition to the cultus of the Tyrian Baal under 
Ahab and his successors : but they made no efforts to sup- 
press the idolatrous worship of Yahveh. It was renewed by 
the prophets of the eighth century, who went a step further, 
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announced the spiritual character of Yahveh, and declared 
idols an utter abomination ; ‘‘ fling away the images,” they 
cried ; but they did not propose the abolition of the high 
places. They did not see that it was impossible to control 
the local sanctuaries ; impossible to root out the idolatries 
of centuries, and leave the empty shrines for purer homage ; 
impossible to allow the altars to stand while the rites that 
had been celebrated there were forbidden. Every city and 
village might still have its Baal; every street corner might 
still be aflame with incense (Jer. xi. 13). There was but one 
way of reform. It was to permit no worship anywhere but 
at one place : to see that the place thus chosen was the 
centre of the national life; to abolish every other sanctuary, 
to break up every religious establishment, to disperse all 
illegitimate priests, to destroy every idol, and to make the 
desolated shrines unclean for evermore. 

Such a reform as this could only be begun and completed 
under the deepest religious conviction. To carry it out effec- 
tively required more than the force of the executive, it needed 
also the national sympathy. That this sympathy was very 
imperfect, there is abundance evidence. But that the convic- 
tion existed, at least in some minds, the book of Deuteronomy, 
which is its great literary monument, is the imperishable 
witness. Here for the first time in the series of prophetic 
writings do we meet with those explicit assertions of mono- 
theism, which show that at length the prophetic thought 
has in the firmest way grasped the idea of the sole deity and 
spirituality of Yahveh. So the great theme is announced - 
‘‘ Hear, O Israel, Yahveh our God, Yahveh is one.” The 
Baals might be many, with the Ashéras by their side : yet 
they had no being before this sublime unity. The images 
might yet remain, hidden by their possessors to save them 
in some future time of need, but these could not represent, 
still less could they be, the Only Holy. ‘‘ Know that Yahveh, 
he is God, there is none else beside him ;” ‘ Yahveh, he is 
God in heaven above, and upon the earth beneath, there is 
none else.” Once only were his people made conscious of 
his presence amid clouds and gloom: but the fire which 
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blazed in the darkness on the rocky heights of Horeb was 
only the incorporeal symbol of his invisible being ; the voice 
that pealed from the crags to the plain below came from no 
lips any more than the thunder-roll or the wind. These two 
truths set the seal to the long upward movement by which 
the conception of Yahveh had slowly been liberated from the 
ancient physical elements in which it originated, and the 
local conditions under which it was held. It is the glory of 
the Deuteronomic writers to have so stamped them upon the 
heart of their people, that they were never afterwards 
forgotten. 

It was, however, along the line of Israel’s history that 
these fundamental principles were worked out. They were 
not stated in the abstract as philosophical propositions, they 
were held only in the closest relation to the religious thought 
and life of the time. They were not, therefore, at first ap- 
plied to the world at large ; they were only used to illustrate 
and ennoble the relations between the nation and its God. 
What were these relations ? Israel was but one of many 
peoples. It saw its superiors around it on every hand. It 
had created no empire : it had not carried its arms from land 
to land, nor by its fleets transplanted its civilisation beyond 
the sea. It had neither science nor letters like the learning 
by the Euphrates or the Nile. Least of all did it possess any 
superior holiness. Why then, should it alone have received 
the true knowledge of Yahveh? It did not acquire this 
knowledge by its own search. It had not gone in quest of 
Yahveh till it found him. Rather had Yahveh singled out 
‘Israel. Why should the divine election have passed over the 
culture of Asia, the fertility of Egypt, the marvellous energy 
of Phenicia, and lighted on the shepherd tribes of Canaan, 
to train their descendants into a people for himself ? This was 
the problem which no human insight could solve. Thought 
was powerless to explain the secret. It could only carry it 
back into the recesses of the supreme will, and leave it there. 
Yet some expression of the mystery it must find. This act 
of choice, a choice so unexpected, and sustained with such 
tender faithfulness amid the bitterest disappointments, could 
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spring from nothing else but love. Love was the key to 
Yahveh’s dealings with Israel. 

Deut. vii. 6—8. Thou art an holy people unto Yahveh thy God. Yahveh 
thy God hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto himself, out of all 
the peoples that are on the face of the earth. Not because ye were more in 
number than any people did Yahveh set his love upon you and choose you, 
for ye were the fewest of all peoples; but because Yahveh loved you, and 
because he would keep the oath which he had sworn unto your fathers, hath 
Yahveh brought you out with a mighty hand, and redeemed you from the 
house of bondmen, from the hand of Pharaoh, King of Egypt. 


And what, in return, must be the basis of Israel’s relation 
to Yahveh? That, likewise, must be love ; love not incom- 
patible with a sacred fear, a holy awe, love passing into 
service, love acting through law, love pouring itself into 
obedience to the God who has deigned to ask for it by that 
first act of choice. 

Deut. vi. 5. Thou shalt love Yahveh thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy might. 

x. 12. And now, Israel, what doth Yahveh thy God require of thee, but 
tofear Yahveh thy God, to walk in all his ways, and to love him, and to serve 
Yahveh thy God with allthy heart and with all thy soul, to keep the 
commandments of Yahveh and his statutes, which I command thee this day 
for thy good. 

It is characteristic throughout that the Deuteronomic 
writers, like all the prophets before them, have in their mind 
always a nation and not an individual. They regard Israel 
as a whole; the persons who compose it merge their 
separate existence in a corporate life; they are swayed by 
common purposes, impelled by common feelings, as 
members of a united organism. Deuteronomy is, therefore, 
a book not of personal but of national religion. At the 
same time it exhibits in the most striking manner the pre- 
paration for the transition from religion conceived as an 
outward bond, expressed in a public cultus, to religion 
expressed as an inward relation, expressed in spiritual senti- 
ments. The Deuteronomic legislators were not prepared 
to abolish the established order of sacrificial worship. There 
was then no other known mode of testifying affection for the 
Lord of all. To be sure, Hosea had declared that Yahveh de- 
sired goodness more than sacrifice : Isaiah had denounced the 
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offerings of hands full of blood: Micah, or some later teacher, 
had enumerated justice, mercy, and the lowly walk with God, 
as the divine demands. But this apparent disparagement 
related only to the relative claims of the neglected moral 
law. The prophets had not really contemplated the cessa- 
tion of all ritual. On the other hand, the favourite doctrine 
of the inviolability of the sanctuary against foreign attack, 
and the place occupied by Zion in the forecasts of the future, 
implied that the temple service of Yahveh held a high place 
in their conception of religion. Now the distinguishing idea 
of Yahveh was his holiness, an attribute which kept him 
strictly apart from every other deity in a sublime isolation 
of unapproachable purity. Those whom he loved, therefore, 
whom he had chosen, must be holy, too; separate, like him- 
self, from every defilement; and especially remote from 
the least approximation to the rites offered to other deities. 
Hence it is that the first great law of Deuteronomy is a law 
directed against every form of idolatry, and the abomina- 
tions connected with the survival of the ancient Canaanite 
cultus. The local sanctuaries with their unhallowed orgies, 
their licensed harlotries, must. be destroyed. Not only must 
the images be shattered, the stone pillars dedicated to Baal 
thrown down, the wooden tree trunks (emblems of his con- 
sort Ashéra) hewn in pieces; but the very altars themselves, 
which the first code had permitted, must be overthrown; 
the hill-tops must be no more the places of resort for the 
country round; the green tree must no longer shelter the 
shrine beneath its shade. This was demanded by the first 
duty of religious faithfulness. What could not be cleansed, 
must be destroyed. 

The commonest usages of daily life were so intimately 
connected with religion, that they were instantly affected 
by any change in its practice. The householder who killed 
his sheep or his ox, perhaps on rare occasions of festivity, 
was wont to set aside some portion for sacrifice to Yahveh, 
it might be on the family altar, or at the nearest high 
place. This simple rite, where the head of the clan had 
perhaps himself officiated as family priest, must now be dis- 
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continued; unless, indeed, the temple at Jerusalem were 
within reasonable reach. Must those, then, who lived too 
far off to drive their animals to be slaughtered there, forego 
their meat? By no means, they might be killed and eaten 
within the domestic precincts, but no longer as sacrificial 
animals, only like the wild game of the hills, the hart or the 
gazelle: and as the food ceased to have a sacred character, 
those who partook of it need no longer be ceremonially 
clean (Deut. xii. 13-15). In the old days the tithe of corn 
and wine, the firstlings of the flock and the herd, were taken 
to the neighbouring sanctuary, and there consumed in fes- 
tive meals by the priest and the household in joyous 
company. These happy gatherings were now broken up, or, 
at least, transferred elsewhere. The weary beasts could not 
be driven all the way to the temple ‘mount; they must be 
sold ; and with the proceeds in his hand the worshipper must 
repair to the one spot which the new law allowed, and there, 
with his children, his slaves, and the Levite from his village, 
join in the glad service of his God (Deut. xiv. 23-27, 
xii. 17 seq. 29). So, again, the ceremony of voluntary adop- 
tion of slavery could no longer invoke the sanction of 
religion. The servant who after six years of unpaid labour 
elected to remain a bondman with his master for life, had 
formerly been taken ‘‘to God,” as the First Code had it 
(Ez. xxi. 6, A. V. “‘the judges”’), that is, to the nearest sanc- 
tuary, and there had been solemnly fastened to the door-post 
by an awl pierced through his ear. The abolition of every 
house of God save the temple at Jerusalem, destroyed this 
custom ; and henceforth the symbolic process was to be per- 
formed in purely secular fashion at the householder’s own 
door (Deut. xv. 16, 17). 

These are but samples of the mode in which the change 
of the law was designed to operate. It was an attempt to 
reform the cultus on the basis of the unity and holiness of 
God, his love for his people, and his people’s love for him. 
In this reformation it was not proposed to dispense with the 
cultus altogether. No prophet could have ventured to do 
that. Religious growth could not proceed so rapidly. Many 
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things must happen before the principles of the higher 
Yahvism could be so detached from the public national 
expression of them, and set free to create new forms for 
themselves. The authors of the new code could not cut 
themselves adrift from the times in which they lived. They 
could only throw the whole force of their burning convic- 
tion, their intense and passionate faith, against the idolatries 
of the day. They cast their proposals into the current 
form of legislation, in the Mosaic name. They cast their 
opposition to foreign abominations recently introduced as 
well as to the ancient appropriations of their forefathers 
from their Canaanite neighbours, into the form of awful 
threats of destruction against the nations whom they were 
to expel, and the tempters who should seduce them from 
their allegiance to the God who had chosen them of his free 
grace. But the nations had been neither expelled nor 
destroyed, they had been gradually amalgamated with the 
conquerors : and though the ban was denounced against the 
idolaters, it was never really intended to lay whole cities 
waste, to massacre the guilty inhabitants and the innocent 
cattle indiscriminately and burn the desolate houses to the 
ground. These are only the pictorial mode in which the 
writers express their utter abhorrence of the practices which 
destroyed the sanctity of Israel, and insulted the majesty of 
Israel’s Holy One. Strangely do these fierce sentiments 
read beside the repeated declarations of the divine compas- 
sion, the reiterated appeals to the heart of loyalty and trust, 
which give to these pages such a kindling glow. It is well 
that we can in part resolve the inconsistency which seems 
to discredit the value of a piety apparently marred by such 
bloodthirsty ferocity. The writers present their principles 
under the limitations of imaginary circumstances that were 
never real. 


IV. 


The Deuteronomic Code, then, was a programme of 
religious reform. But this protest against idolatry and un- 
spiritual worship could have but little influence unless it 
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was carried into practical effect. Left in its rolls of skin, it 
could be known but to a few. If it was to become the in- 
strument of national regeneration, it must in some way or 
other be made known to the nation. How was the Deu- 
teronomic Code first published? Are there any traces that 
it was ever adopted as the basis of a great religious move- 
ment? There are: and the history of the reformation based 
upon it gives us the clue to its place in Israel’s life and 
literature. This wasthe Reformation of King Josiah. 

The story has been told so often that it need only be 
briefly retraced here. On the death of Hezekiah, early in the 
seventh century B.c., the young Prince Manasseh came to 
the throne in Jerusalem. He was but a boy at his acces- 
sion ; and as soon as he arrived at manhood he threw him- 
self into the reactionary movement against the prophetic 
party, which had been so long dominant under the leader- 
ship of Isaiah during Hezekiah’s reign. The worship at 
the high places flourished as before. The cultus of Baal 
and Ashéra was renewed with the greatest vigour: it was 
made the fashionable worship of the capital by a huge 
Ashéra symbol in the temple itself. Beside the precincts 
were houses of that most depraved class of temple-servants 
who took part in the unchaste rites. In the courts of the 
sanctuary rose two altars to the hostof heaven. Hard by 
were the stables in which were kept the horses dedicated 
to the sun. Nor was this all. Manasseh revived the 
horrible practice of Ahaz and dedicated one of his sons to 
Molech by fire; while every kind of witchcraft, necromancy, 
and divination, flourished in defiance of the sole lordship of 
Yahveh. For half-a-century the temple at Jerusalem was 
thus made the centre of every imaginable rite hateful and 
impure in the eyes of the Mosaic party. What was prac- 
tised in the city was not neglected in the country round; 
and every village and every height had its own special 
abomination. It was hardly to be supposed that the suc- 
cessors of Isaiah would tolerate this heathen revival without 
a protest. Undeterred by the power of the court, they 
threatened the most terrible penalties upon the guilty 
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nation, and predicted for Jerusalem a fate like that of 
Samaria (2 Kings xxi., 10-16). Some of them paid for 
their bold speech, perhaps for their overt resistance, by their 
lives. The conflict raged for a generation: each street of 
the city had its tale of slaughter: until at last, two years 
after the death of Manasseh, his son and successor Amon fell 
by a palace intrigue, and the boy Josiah was placed on the 
throne at eight years old. The youth of the new king must 
have seemed to each party to offer a splendid opportunity. 
Unhappily, it is no longer possible to trace the details of the 
struggle. By what means the Mosaic Yahvists gained the 
ascendancy cannot be told. But by the eighteenth year of 
Josiah’s reign (B.c. 621) they were ready for action. The 
prophetic order had for some time been secure from attack. 
Jeremiah and Zephaniah had already been active during 
several years. The prophetess Huldah exercised such high 
influence that at a critical moment the leaders naturally 
resorted to her for advice. The time was now ripe for the 
announcement of their great design. At an interview 
between the high priest Hilkiah and Shaphan, the King’s 
secretary, on some temple business, Hilkiah handed to the 
royal minister a book of Law (Torah, ‘ teaching’’) which 
he had found, he said, in the house of Yahveh. Shaphan 
withdrew with the book and read it. He saw at once that 
its contents could not be kept secret: they must be made 
known to the King without delay. When he returned to 
the palace to report the discharge of his mission, he further 
communicated to Josiah the discovery which had been made, 
and proceeded to read the book aloudtohim. The King 
was deeply moved, and immediately nominated a commis- 
sion of five persons, including the high priest and the chief 
secretary, to learn what was the will of Yahveh. The de- 
putation went at once to consult Huldah. In the name of 
Yahveh she gave her emphatic sanction to the book (2 Kings 
xxii. 8-20). 

The King’s course was now clear. The representative 
‘* elders”’ of the people were summoned ; and, after further 
consultation, a vast assembly of every rank, alike from the 
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capital and from the country, was convened at the temple. 
There Josiah himself read to his subjects the words of the 
new-found book. Under the profound impression produced 
by this solemn act, unparalleled in their history, the King 
came forward on the platform and made a public promise to 
fulfil the duties it prescribed. Then it was the turn of the 
people, and they likewise took the same vow (2 Kings xxiii., 
1-3). 

What was this Law-book? It is described as a covenant- 
book, a title harmonising singularly well with the Deutero- 
nomic Code, which begins with the covenant of Horeb and 
ends with the covenant of Moab (Deut. v. 2, xxix. 1). What 
were the acts which it enjoined? We shall perhaps best be 
able to infer their nature from the recital of what was done 
under its authority. The first step was to purge the temple 
of every vestige of idolatry. The Ashéra was removed and 
burned, and the remains were ground to powder, and strewn 
over common graves. The houses of her unchaste servants 
were laid low. The vessels dedicated to Baal, Ashéra, and 
the host of heaven, were carried out and burned, and 
their ashes were sent to the dishonoured sanctuary at 
Bethel.. The horses of the sun were taken away, and the 
festive chariots were consumed in the general conflagration 
of the idolatrous objects. The altars which had stood on the 
roof of the temple since the days of Ahaz (all through the 
reign of Hezekiah and the ministry of Isaiah!) and those 
newly erected by Manasseh in the two courts below, for the 
worship of the host of heaven, were torn down, and their 
very dust cast into the waters of the Kidron at the foot of 
the temple mountain. The Topheth which had been the 
scene of the fiery sacrifice of first-born sons to Molech, was 
defiled for ever. When the temple and the city were 
cleansed, the same reforming zeal attacked the high places 
outside the walls. The venerable structures erected by 
Solomon on the Mount of Olives, consecrated by the memory 
of his greatness as well as by generations of pious offerings, 
with which no king, however devoted, had ventured to in- 
terfere, were overthrown. The stone pillars of Baal were 
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shattered, the wooden trunks of Ashéra were hewn in 
pieces, and dead men’s bones were thrown upon their sites, 
Throughout the land the altars of incense to Baal, the sun 
and moon, the host of heaven, were destroyed. An immense 
effort was made to root out witchcraft, and the traditional 
rites that gathered round the private idols found in every 
house. To the extremest limit of the kingdom was the abo- 
lition of the high places pursued. The unlawful and idola- 
trous priests were deposed, and stripped of every privilege. 
The Levitical priests, whose local functions disappeared 
with the sanctuaries at which they had ministered, were 
brought to Jerusalem and connected with the lower grades of 
the temple service. It is said that the King’s reforming 
zeal extended to the desolate Samaria, where severer mea- 
sures were enforced, for not only were the high places pulled 
down, but their priests were slain. And by way of solemn 
ratification of the entire movement, it was completed by a 
grand celebration of the Passover, in accordance with the in- 
junctions of the Covenant-book, such as had never been wit- 
nessed before in the annals of the past (2 Kings xxiii., 4-23). 

The precise accordance of these details with the reforming 
laws of the Deuteronomic Code, and the recurrence of 
numerous phrases in the description of the whole proceed- 
ings which appear again and again in its pages, render it as 
certain as any literary conclusion can be within the limits of 
the Old Testament, that the book discovered in the temple 
contained the substance of the Deuteronomic legislation. 
By whom that legislation was compiled, whose was the 
genius which first gave expression to the great prophetic 
ideas which it contains, we shall never know. It could 
hardly have proceeded from Hilkiah and the priests of the 
temple, for the intended extension of their privileges to the 
country Levites who came up from the disestablished bigh 
places can scarcely have been acceptable to them, and was 
never, in fact, carried out, owing probably to their resist- 
ance. Some striking resemblances in the language of its 
exhortations to the writings of Jeremiah have led to the 
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suggestion that he was himself its author : but these external 
affinities cover differences of spiritual type far too wide to 
allow us to accept such hasty inferences. All that can be 
said is that it is in entire harmony with the type of pro- 
phetic teaching belonging to his age, and that the date of its 
composition cannot be far removed from the period of its dis- 
covery.* 


W. 


What, then, is the meaning of this book for us? What 
place can it still hold in our religious thought? We have 
nothing to do with the reform of a cultus that has long 
since passed away. In the conflict between the local 
sanctuaries and the temple, it may seem to us a matter of 
small moment how the issue goes. It is true; but the 
issue is in reality much wider. The great doctrines of 
Deuteronomy, the unity and the spirituality of God, were 
not (as has been already said) conceived absolutely, or 
expressed in the language of philosophy ; they grew out of 
the circle of Israel’s personal relations with its deity. They 
sprang from a conception of religion which was purely 
national : they combined with it a thought which was 
wholly personal; Yahveh and his people—what he has 
done for them—how they may show their loyalty to him— 
these are itsthemes. Its survey of the world, its view of 


* Mr. Waller (0. T. Commentary ; introduction to Deuteronomy, p. 2.) says: 
“The age of Jeremiah, or Ezekiel, or Ezra, has been suggested ac the 
source of these precepts” [Deut. xii-xxv.]. Mr. Waller professes to pay 
“ special attention to modern critical theories about later authorship ;” but 
his vague statement concerning the reference of the Deuteronomic Code to 
the age of Ezekiel or Ezra, is as wide of the facts as his other remark that 
“the earlier and later portions of the book are admitted to be the work of 
Moses.” 

No doubt the work presents itself in his name: that is to say, it is 
intended as an exposition of what were supposed to be his principles 
applied to the religious and social conditions of the writer’s own time. The 
recognised methods of historical and legal composition perfectly 
justified this great dramatic impersonation; and it is grossly unjust to 
stigmatise it by the opprobrious modern term of “ literary forgery. ” 
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the religions of other nations, are strangely narrow accord- 
ing to our modern notions. If Yahveh has chosen Israel, 
he has not chosen any other people. But at the same time, 
as he is all-supreme, their acts, their faith, can only be what 
they are by his will: and when the nations around worship 
the sun and moon and stars, it is because Yahveh has 
assigned to them these objects for their gods, while he has 
reserved Israel for himself (iv. 19, 20).* So there is no hint 
of any desire to interfere with these arrangements of Pro- 
vidential disposition. No missionary zeal burns for the con- 
version of the heathen, There is no passionate ardour for 
the vindication of the sole majesty of Yahveh through the 
whole earth, from end to end of heaven. Israel is still 
within its own borders, and has its own work to do in its 
own land. It is true: this book is, as has been said, a 
book of national religion, whose limitations are stamped on 
every page. But it is withal a book of personal religion, 
and so of universal religion. It deals with the facts of life 
and history with the confidence of one who sees them all 
radiant with the light of a divine purpose, marshalled in the 
order of adivine plan. It speaks toa nation which has a 
destiny to fulfil. But it can only conceive that nation as 
existing through the bond of its religion. This bond has 
not been self-created; it was wrought by Yahveh. Yet 
though the people could not make it, they could destroy it; 
and if by their unfaithfulness it falls to pieces, they will 
cease to be a people, and their name will disappear. In 
other words, religion is the real ground of all moral and 
social order. It folds everything else within itself, and gives 
to it its highest expression. But for this end the Deuterono- 
mic writers are instinctively conscious that they must 
establish for religion a deeper basis than that of public 


*The authorised version hardly expresses the full significance of the 
passage: “‘ lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and, when thou seest the 
sun and moon and stars, all the host of heaven, shouldest be carried away to 
worship them, and serve them, which Yahveh thy God hath assigned to all 
the nations under the whole heaven. But you hath Yahveh taken, 
and brought you forth out of the iron furnace, out of Egypt, to be unto him 
a people of inheritance, as ye are this day.” 
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ritual: it must supply something more than legal rules or 
even moral ordinances. It must quicken reverence, it must 
inspire trust, it must awaken affection. This is what 
Deuteronomy for the first time fully expressed. Hosea had 
already perceived that in our religious life it is not so much 
we who find God, as God who finds us. Deuteronomy 
accepted this truth, and sought to show what forms the 
religious life thus quickened would assume among Yahveh’s 
people. It discerned that that life must be a life of loyal 
obedience and of holy affection ; and inasmuch as these are 
not outward acts but inward states, it took the first steps 
towards transferring the stress of religion from national 
observance to individual consciousness, and proposed as its 
ultimate ideal a community which should collectively realise 
a relationship of reverence and love to its heavenly Lord. 
These great sentiments could only be comprehended and 
expressed by the community when they had first been 
deeply felt by each single soul: and in enunciating its prin- 
ciples for the government of the traditional Israel, Deu- 
teronomy was in fact, therefore, enunciating them for the 
whole human race in every age. It was reserved for the 
greatest of Israel’s sons to discern this completely, and to 
proclaim its highest word as the first law no longer for 
Judah but for the world. ‘‘ What commandment is the first 
of all?” Jesus answered, “‘ The first is, Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God, the Lord is one: and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” * And so the 
teaching of Deuteronomy leads direct to the supreme 
thought of Christ. 


J. EsTLIN CARPENTER. 


* Mark xii. 28—30. 
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N entering the Dome Saloon of the New Capitoline 
Museum, at Rome, the visitor may see on his left- 
hand side the tombstone of one Q. Sulpicius Maximus. 
The subject of this monument was no hero of the camp or 
of the Senate, but a little fellow not twelve years old whose 
title to fame was the defeat of fifty-two competitors in the 
improvisation of Greek verses. Specimens of his pretty skill 
are graven on the marble. But the pathetic epitaph relates 
that death was the price of the over-stimulation of the boyish 
brain. 
Such, so far as I know, outside China, was the first case 
of death from competitive examination. When will be the 
last ? 


No Englishman can fail to feel some pride in the extra- 
ordinary advance which the last quarter-of-a-century has 
seen in the education of the English people. The purpose 
of this article 1s to show that that advance has not been 


wholly in the right direction, and that it has not been . 
without grave drawbacks. But he would indeed be a one- © 
sided critic who should not confess that great and good : 


things have been done. The average number of children in 
attendance at primary schools in Great Britain in 1857 was 
626,696 ; in 1881 it was 3,273,501. In other words, the in- 
crease was five-fold, while the growth in population was but 
an addition of one-third. In 1857, one in thirty-five and 
a-half of the population was at a primary school ; in 1881, 
one in nine. Whatever else this means, it means an 
enormous diffusion of the primary arts of civilisation— 
reading, writing, arithmetic; it means also a vast con- 
version of savagery into orderly decorum. At the same 
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time the spread of the higher education has proceeded at no 
less extraordinary a pace—at any rate among girls and 
women. ‘“ Fair girl graduates’’ are no longer a poet’s half- 
humorous dream, but sober fact. In every large town the 
new Girl’s High School vies with the old foundation of the 
Grammar School which has been usurped by boys. Young 
ladies may now know chemistry as well as talk botany, and 
we no longer marvel at her quaintness when we read that 
Lady Jane Grey loved Greek and Latin. Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham, as well as 
Manchester, are the seats of large and flourishing colleges, 
staffed with talented professors and richly endowed by the 
public spirit or the private munificence of their citizens. 

But there is a dark side to the picture. All those millions 
go to school; but are they all educated? What is the 
general tone and strain of our educational leaders? In what 
direction do they point the aspirations of teacher and 
taught? In nine speeches or articles out of ten the one 
string harped upon is industrial success. Our young are to 
learn because otherwise the foreign competitor will beat 
them. Moral apologues by the thousand fall on our ears, 
the end and aim of which is “‘ success in life’; and success 
in life means solely and simply getting plenty of money. 
Education is preached by the great chorus of its preachers 
as a commodity of mercantile value ; and so, after all, it is 
not education that is preached, but sheer technical training 
from first to last. 

The first great apostle of the modern educational move- 
ment in this country was Mr. Robert Lowe. Lord Sher- 
brooke breathes now a serene atmosphere, and his cynicism 
may have risen to a higher level. But the Mr. Lowe of 
the old days was a philosopher who had one safe measure 
for all men, and that was money. It is not yet five years 
since he wrote: ‘‘ Once place a man’s ear within the ring of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and his conduct can be counted 
on with the greatest nicety.”* Such was the avowed 


* «Recent Attacks on Political Economy.” Nineteenth Century 
November, 1878, p. 864. 
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principle of the able man to whom, by an unhappy fate, 
was consigned the guidance of the movement at the 
moment when the British people were first aroused to the 
conviction that something big must be done in education. 
The famous Code of 1861 was the issue: and that Code set 
firm upon its pedestal the idol ‘“‘ payment by results.’’ The 
simple social philosophy propounded by Mr. Lowe pene- 
trated every wheel and screw of the new educational 
machinery. His desire was to govern the conduct of 
teachers, so he rattled pounds, shillings, and pence at 
their ears. His whole reliance was on their pecuniary 
avidity: to their sense of the noble character of their task 
and its pregnant issues he made no appeal whatever. For 
he himself has said that where the money-motive once 
comes in, men’s “ deviations from a line of conduct which 
can be foreseen and predicted, are so slight that they may 
practically be considered as non-existent.’ * 

Nor was the public sentiment on the whole at all averse 
to the clever minister’s expedient for getting good results 
from the educational institutions of the country. The chil- 
dren were to be educated that they might themselves earn 
the more money by-and-by, and so increase the wealth of 
the nation: what more fitting than that the nation should 
put its investment into the most direct form possible, and 
pay the teacher so many shillings down for every boy he 
could turn out that could write a commercial letter and add 
up a page of ledger? The state was buying clerks and 
traders; why not make the transaction between the state 
and the teacher who turned them out clear and simple, by 
promising him so many pounds a gross? 

‘* Payment by results” is the very key of the whole com- 
mercial system of the modern world; and commerce is the 
breath of the British citizen. Nothing could be more 
natural than its application to the new trade in which he 
was embarking—the trade which in 1870 was taken over as a 
national concern. The consequence has been, as in all cases 
where money is freely introduced into the market, an im- 


* Ibid., p. 864. 
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mense stimulus to production. The article demanded is 
delivered in ample quantities in spite of a few “‘ spoils”’ in 
the shape of enfeebled bodies or shattered brains. And 
merchants, manufacturers, and Her Majesty’s Ministers con- 
gratulate one another all round. 

But how has the system acted on the men and women 
who are the chief agents in working it out? Noone who has 
at all acquainted himself with the actual work of our 
Elementary Schools can remain unimpressed by the large 
amount of conscientious, disinterested, and devoted work 
which many teachers carry on. Hundreds of them place be- 
fore them as their foremost object, the welfare of the children 
entrusted to their care ; and I desire at the outset to ex- 
press my profound respect for the numerous men and 
women whom the bribery of no Code can decoy from that 
method which they deem alone consonant with the physical, 
mental, and moral welfare of their scholars. But the bribes 
dangled before the eyes of the forty thousand Certificated 
Teachers of Great Britain * are constant and alluring; and 
they are bribes offered to a class of persons worse paid, 
relatively to the services required of them, than any other 
whatsoever.t The livelihood of the teacher depends 
directly or indirectly on the percentage of children he 
can push through the ordeal of examination, and the 
number of subjects he cun crowd into their brains. It 
is true that it is a common thing for Boards or 
Managers themselves to take the risk of this from year 
to year, and to pay the teacher a stipend not nominally 
based on his examination successes. But indirectly, save in 
the case of exceptionally wise authorities, the working is the 
same. If the grant earned falls, the stipend will be reduced, 
or the teacher will receive his dismissal. 

Under the stimulus of this system of “‘ payment by 


* In 1881, England and Wales, 33,562; Scotland, 5,544. Report of 
Com. of Council on Education, p. xlv. 

+ In 1870, the average salary was £95 for males, and £57 for females ; 
now it has risen to £121 for males, and £72 for females.” Presidential 
Address of Mr. R. Sykes at the annual conference of the National Union of Ele- 
mentary Teachers, 1882. 
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results,” the average teacher has, for the past twenty years, 
been pressing his scholars for more and more remunerative 
response to his instruction. The motive appealed to by Mr. 
Lowe has been successfully brought into full and constant 
play, till in the minds of many it has outdone all others. 
Exceptionally able and ambitious teachers have driven their 
schools even harder than their neighbours, and have 
obtained results from which golden grants have flowed in, 
which have delighted managers and perhaps a little 
astonished ‘‘ my lords.’’ ‘‘ My lords” have responded by 
screwing up the conditions of grants to a higher and higher 
pitch ; and so the stimulus to the average teacher has grown 
more and more goading from Code to Code. 

It is then, in the interests of both scholars and teachers, 
a question for urgent inquiry whether this process has or 
has not resulted in an excessive nervous strain upon the 
teacher. I say in the interest of scholar as well as of 
teacher, because there is no profession in which nervous 
strain must be so ruinous to the quality of the work done as 
that of the pedagogue. The overtaxed barrister may lay up 
for himself paralysis or lunacy ; yet while he is still able to 
stick to his work, the strain on his nerves will only make 
his cross-examinations a little sharper, and his references to 
his ‘learned friend” a trifle more acid. The overtaxed 
preacher may, if he is an earnest one, preach morbid 
sermons with a false strain of sentiment running through 
them; yet his hearers will for the most part be proof 
against his appeals, and rather raise their eyebrows in 
surprise at his exaggerated expressions than set to work to 
shape their lives according to his views. But the overtaxed 
school-teacher becomes thereby hopelessly incapable of that 
just balance of firmness and kindness, that happy admixture 
of patience, energy, and cheerfulness, which is of more 
importance to the conduct of his school than any certificate 
or the praise of any inspector. Hence the question how 
the nervous systems of the teaching fraternity are affected 
by the pressure of successive Codes is a question of un- 
surpassed moment in estimating our national education. 
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Such an inquiry is indeed beset with difficuity. Official, 
statistics are impossible to obtain. The Committee of 
Council on Education duly report the number of teachers 
with whom they deal, and the figure of the grants they 
earn ; but they have no column to show the prevalence of 
depression of physique or the percentage of lives sacrificed 
in the fierceness of the competition. I have, however, 
made it my business to acquaint myself, by correspondence 
or conversation, with the experience of a large number of 
head-teachers on this and other points. I have selected 
some of these on the ground of facility of personal access to 
them, others because I was specially recommended to them 
on account of their width or length of experience, others 
quite casually and without any previous knowledge what- 
ever, picking the names of their schools out of the official 
list of Elementary Schools aided by Parliamentary grants. 
Of those of whose views I have thus had the opportunity of 
informing myself, more than seventy per cent. believe that 
they themselves or members of their staff have suffered in 
health from the pressure of the Code requirements, and 
many add striking testimony concerning other members of 
the profession, of whose breakdown they have had personal 
knowledge. Some of the statements which have reached 
me deserve a more special reference. The head-master of a 
brilliantly successful British school in Liverpool writes to 
me that, though he is enthusiastically fond of his work, he 
is, at thirty-nine, prematurely grey, and has undergone a 
surgical operation for a disease brought on by over-work. 
He suffers greatly from indigestion, especially just before 
inspection ; and he adds that the master of a neighbouring 
school died of disease of the heart, at the age of forty-two, 
brought on, in the words of his physician, ‘‘ by the worries 
and anxieties of school-work.” ‘Only those,” says the 
head-master of one of the largest Board schools in the 
East of London, “who know the anxiety of the teacher 
for a few weeks before the inspection can fully enter into the 
strain upon the mind, the excessive nervousness and even 
sometimes irritability caused by the desire to do well on 
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inspection day.”” The teacher of a Church school in a 
thriving Midland town tells me, ‘‘ I have often been taken 
for fifty and am not yet forty years old; two years ago I 
had to exercise the greatest care, or the doctor said the 
mind would collapse.” ‘The late head-master of the excel- 
lent Lower Moseley-street Schools, Manchester, mentions 
two teachers of his acquaintance, both of whom were 
paralysed, and says that they always attributed their break- 
down to the harassing and unyielding conditions of the Code 
regulations, combined perhaps with the constant inhalation 
of a vitiated air. ‘‘ My medical adviser,” says a Bristol 
teacher, ‘‘ has distinctly warned me of the result of this 
pressure, going so far as to assert that, if not stopped, 
I should materially shorten my days.” A teacher 
formerly very eminent in his own town, now at rest 
in the well-earned haven of a country rectory, looking back 
on the days of struggle with the Code, writes to me in a 
very careful communication, “‘ With all the care I could 
exercise by the use of the usual means for preserving one’s 
health—and my constitution, I believe, was an excep- 
tionally strong one—I suffered from frequent attacks of 
biliousness, and twice, at the critical time of the inspec- 
tion, my health quite gave way, owing to nothing 
but the constant mental and bodily strain, in an 
impure atmosphere, notwithstanding everything was 
done that could be done in the way of efficient ventila- 
tion. ‘l'wo promising young men, assistant masters, who 
had been pupil teachers, died of consumption, according to 
my belief, from too close application, and I reckoned on one 
or more pupil-teachers being away from their duty from 
sickness in other parts of the year beside the usual holidays.’’ 
A country head-master complains that his health is under- 
mined by the strain involved in conducting a class consisting 
of Standards IV., V., VI., and VII. all together. ‘I have,” 
says he, ‘‘ four divisions in the class all doing different work 
at the same time in arithmetic, and three in dictation. I 
must dictate to Standard IV, read a tale twice over to 
Standard V., and superintend a theme or letter for Standards 
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VI. and VIf.” Such a school, it will be said, is miserably 
under-staffed. It is true; but it is staffed in perfect accord- 
ance with Government requirements. A friend of my own, 
whose school stands foremost in its town for the business 
aptitude of the boys it turns out year by year—where, 
indeed, a regular list is kept of applications for scholars from 
employers—has been at the pains to place in my hands a 
statement which derives great weight from his long and 
wide experience. In the course of a review of the effects of 
the system on the physique of teachers, he says, ‘‘ the nervous 
power of the digestive organs fails first generally. Head 
affections prevail. Paralysis, apoplexy, dementia supervene. 
Were it possible to get at the vital statistics of the great 
body of certificated teachers during the last twenty-five 
years, a sad history would be revealed. I judge of the mass 
from my actual knowledge of seven teachers whom I knew 
best during my college-life. Of the seven, only two survive” 
—my friend is, I suppose, five-and-forty years of age—‘‘ and 
these have had, since passing their fortieth year, very 
severe and protracted illnesses. Their lives are no longer such 
as a careful insurance office would accept at ordinary rates. 
Nor can an opinion on this point be founded safely on the 
cases cf teachers now at work in schools. It is notorious 
that those who can escape from the profession, do so. 
Nothing is more painful than to find teachers occupying 
good situations, so far as salary is concerned, bent on getting 
away from the work if they can.” 

Probably the record among the mistresses would prove a 
still sadder one than that of the masters; though I am 
inclined to think that it would be modified by the fact that 
the females are knocked out of the race at an earlier stage 
in their career than the males. A few days since a successful 
mistress told me of one after another of her successive 
pupil-teachers who had found their way to the asylum or 
otherwise utterly collapsed. She herself suffers acutely from 
chronic nerve-strain, and describes how at night, not sleep- 
ing, but awake, she will enter into some explanation to her 
pupil-teacher, to find after many minutes that there is no 
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pupil-teacher there, and that it is the walls of her chamber, 
not those of the schoolroom, that surround her. An ac- 
complished head-mistress, in Suffolk, tells how the working 
up for examination is ‘‘ the old man”’ on the teacher's back. 
** After the honest work of nine months,’’ says she, “and 
the overstrain of the three in which the examination falls, I 
often feel as if I had been put upon the rack—bruised and 
sore in body as well as in mind. About five years ago I had 
a complete break-down, when I became very deaf, and my 
memory seemed suddenly to have forsaken me. A long rest 
restored the hearing, but the memory has never regained its 
old power. . . . I assure you that, in the quarter before 
the examination, I hold all my scholars individually in mind. 
A’s spelling must be improved; B’s arithmetic is weak; C 
is not perfect with her repetition, and so on. When I go 
to bed, there is still the same array of children to torment 
me in my sleep. Add, that I go to bed at twelve and rise at 
six to correct exercises, &c., and you may judge that the 
Code is a heavy burden.” 

The mortality among school-teachers, according to the 
Schoolmaster, amounts to 2 per cent. per annum, as against 
4 per cent. among police and sailors. Of the recent students 
of a large normal college more than one in fifty has died 
each year, while the normal average mortality among 
persons between twenty-two and thirty-four years of age is 
less than one in a hundred. 

But in 1881 there were in England and Wales 33,639 
pupil teachers assisting the 33,562 certificated teachers. 
Perhaps these young people show a better bill of health, 
and we may turn to them for encouragement. I fear not. 
The pressure on these young lads and undeveloped girls is, 
if possible, more severe than that on the chiefs themselves. 
The five best hours of each of five days in the week are 
given by them to the labour of teaching, probably even 
more arduous to them, considering their inexperience and 
inefficiency, than to their overseers. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Mundella’s new clause limiting their hours of teaching- 
service to twenty-five per week may be so interpreted as to | 
free them from the heartless drudgery of playing police 
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over the ‘‘ kept-in ” out of school-hours day after day. But, 
even so, hard indeed is the life of these children, who, it 
must be remembered, may be bound at fourteen and 
practically even at thirteen years of age; and Diocesan 
or Board requirements of the most burdensome character 
are too often added to those of the Department itself. A 
London master says that his pupil-teachers have no recrea- 
tion whatever, except, perhaps, half-an-hour after tea. 
“On Saturdays,” he explains, ‘‘ lectures on Diocesan work 
have to be attended and Diocesan studies entered into; 
drawing, science, &c., have to be done on this day. I hear 
everywhere the complaints of pupil-teachers and of those 
who have been pupil-teachers : their life is one of continual 
drudgery.” The master of a very large Board School in the 
Midlands says, ‘‘ I am engaged to take the classes in the 
pupil-teacher central scheme. These pupil-teachers attend 
two nights a week, from 6.30 to 8.30, and one night from 
6.30 to9 p.m. If, besides this, they attend any science-class 
or instruction in French or other language—as they must 
to get a good start at the Training College—and work up 
to it, Ido not see where the time for recreation is to come 
from. As a matter of fact, the pupil-teachers who work 
hardest in school teaching, and who are, therefore, often 
the best teachers restore the balance by neglect of systematic 
study.” This is the London Board’s pupil-teacher’s Satur- 
day, according to a twenty-five years’ head-master: “ A pupil- 
teacher leaves home at 8.30, attends lectures from 9 to 12.30, 
then has four hours’ hard study to prepare his lessons for the 
various tutors for Monday, when he again goes to the Centre 
from 6 to 8.30 p.m. If we break down, whose fault is it, but 
that of the powers that be—the Taskmasters?”’ ‘‘I fear,” 
says Miss Miiller, of the London School Board, “there is 
very little doubt that the majority of school-mistresses and 
all pupil-teachers live in a state of ceaseless mental worry, 
which is injurious to health and perfectly incompatible with 
that happy and calm temper that every one has a right to 
enjoy whose life is well-ordered and properly balanced.” * 


* Report of the National Union of Elementary Teachers, 1882. P. lxxxiii. 
19—2 
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But it will be said that the pupil-teacher’s is a selected 
life which can well bear extra strain, since the medical 
certificate required at the outset sufficiently guards against 
his liability to injury under the stress of his duties. But facts 
seem to show that the medical certificate is worse than waste 
paper, or else that even the sound and strong are broken 
by the weight of the burden imposed. The testimony to 
the miserable physique induced by the pupil-teacher’s life is 
melancholy to the last degree. Their very stature seems to 
be affected. ‘‘ Almost always short of stature and pale- 
faced,” says Mr. George Smith, ‘‘ with the anxious, wearied 
look occasionally that young people ought never to wear.” 
“‘Of rather diminutive stature and delicate health,” says a 
quondam teacher, now a clergyman. ‘‘ They grow or 
rather half-grow narrow-chested,” says another, ‘‘ flabby- 
muscled, round shouldered, thin; their faces carry a care- 
worn, dreary expression.’”’ A lady teacher testifies, ‘‘ They 
are very generally pale and delicate in appearance, with a 
droop in the shoulders and an anxious careworn expression 
in their faces while in repose. Their brain power can never 
be properly developed while they work to the extreme of 
their strength during the day.” Another mistress: ‘ In 
many cases their growth appears much stunted.” ‘A tall 
pupil teacher is almost a phenomenon in my experience,” 
says an East-end mistress. ‘‘ The body is sacrificed to the 
brain,” writes a teacher from Kentish Town, ‘‘ and both 
suffer in consequence.” A lady now removed to the super- 
intendence of a well-known endowed middle-class school 
observes that ‘‘ the moral strain in endeavouring to govern 
a class of 20, 30, or 40 children is excessively bad for 
growing youths and girls.” Such testimonies as these 
might easily be multiplied without limit. Very striking is 
the remark of the head-mistress of one of the training 
colleges: ‘‘ We have done a hard term’s work, but these 
girls all look in better condition than when we received 
them from their pupil-teacher life.” 

Grave enough assuredly are these facts regarded solely in 
reference to the condition of an honourable and indispens- 
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able profession ; but contemplated from the point of view of 
our four million scholars,* they acquire a portentous signi- 
ficance. If, as I am persuaded, 50 per cent. of our whole 
teaching staff are overstrained by their labours or their 
anxieties, how fatal a flaw must this prove in their influence 
on the boys and girls submitted to their charge. Negatively, 
the listlessness and weariness of the teacher must inevitably 
rob the lessons he superintends of life and interest ; 
positively, the nervous irritability to which so many 
teachers pathetically confess, must fill the child’s mind with 
vexation or fear in place of the suriny temper in which alone 
juvenile study can be healthfully or profitably pursued. 
But the stress of the demands made upon the childish brain 
itself renders the school-life to multitudes one long, painful, 
and pernicious strain, quite independently of the depressing 
lassitude or the hasty temper of the overwrought masters, 
mistresses, and pupil-teachers. 

To begin with, many schools call upon their scholars for 
an appalling amount of home-work. Two-and-a-half hours 
each evening is no uncommon thing. Boys hardly out of 
the infant school will sit with flushed and throbbing brow 
over book and slate till ten and even eleven at night. ‘‘ The 
continuous occupation of the child-life,”’ writes a very able 
and earnest teacher, ‘“‘robs it of due recreation, and tends 
to destroy all faculty, although it may increase capacity.” 
But more predominant now than excessive home-lessons is 
excessive over-time in school. Every school is compelled to 
exhibit a time-table, and that time-table must be approved 
by Her Majesty’s Inspector. But the table is often little 
better than a fraud: the anxious teacher expands the five 
or five-and-a-half hours per diem which it exhibits to six or 
seven, or more. The quick children may escape these extra 
hours; the dull and the delicate are prisoners without re- 
prieve. They must be worked up to “ passing” point, and 
this is the only way to do it. Schools are quoted which 

* There were in 1881 on the English and Welsh registers 4,045,362 


children. The average attendance for the whole of Great Britain was 
3,848,011. : 
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even hold three sessions in the day and another on the 
Saturday. How does all this affect the health of the scholars 
themselves? 

The most common symptom of its injurious consequence 
is the talking of lessons in sleep, to which a chorus of 
inspectors, teachers, and parents bear united witness. 
‘* Dozens of instances,” says Mr. Quayle, of Liverpool, head- 
master of St. Thomas’ and St. Matthew’s, ‘‘ of complaints 
from parents concerning their children’s loss of appetite, 
talking in sleep, languor, nervous state, indifference to 
childish sports, &c. No robustness or energy.” Mr. John 
Steedman, of Nottingham, says that in his former school, 
where much hard work was done continuously, and where 
the population was settled, the regular boys were very small. 
He has been struck with the rapid growth of many of them 
during the year or two after leaving school. ‘‘ The children 
would be better,’’ writes a mistress, ‘‘ both in mind and body, 
if their school-life was happier; the strain of the Code pre- 
vents this.” ‘The children’s health is placed, unfortu- 
nately,” writes a master, ‘“‘in competition with the school- 
master’s means of living.” Anecdotes abound of parents 
visiting the school to remonstrate against the pressure put 
on their little ones, and vainly interceding for the remission 
of excessive lessons. ‘‘ About a week ago,” said a Lanca- 
shire mother the other day, ‘‘ they began to cram my little 
one, and she not seven years old, for the examination. It 
was lessons morning, afternoon, and night, and you never 
saw her without her books. I don’t understand all this 
learning, but at last I saw that they were killing her. SoI 
went to the school and said that I could not let her work so 
hard. But they would not let her stop. They said she 
would do grandly. But I wanted to keep my child. So at 
last, with no end of difficulty, I got a medical certificate, and 
now I mean to keep her at home till the inspector’s been 
and gone, I do.” In Nottingham, not long since, the 
parents of a little girl, seeing her overdone and talking of 
lessons in her sleep, gave notice that they should keep her 
from school for a time. The teacher promptly called and 
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offered a present if the child attended regularly! A mistress 
in Yorkshire was called before a Committee of her Board a 
few weeks since for unmercifully beating a girl eight years 
old on the head, because she failed to work a problem in 
arithmetic (Standard III.). When the mother complained, 
the answer was that the child was clever enough and could 
do the sum if she chose. The parents pleaded that she was 
delicate, and that they would much rather she did not pass 
the examination till the next year if any severity had to be 
used. To which answered the teacher: ‘‘ But I want my 
money, and I'll make her pass.”” That teacher put the whole 
system of ‘‘ payment by results” in a nutshell. 

We must not dismiss this branch of our inquiry without 
noting the effect of the requirements on eyesight—especially 
of the needle-work on the eyesight of girls. It is well 
known that alarm has arisen on this subject in Germany, 
and that Prince Bismarck taxes the minutely differentiated 
German printed character with much of the mischief. 
But like results accrue in England with no such type to bear 
the blame. A Birmingham mistress writes: “A very large 
proportion of my scholars suffer from diseases of the eye. 
Girls are frequently absent for weeks together attending 
the eye infirmaries. One pupil-teacher became temporarily 
blind while attempting to complete the needle-work for an 
examination.” Another mistress, in whose school failing 
eyesight is very common, says, ‘‘ the sewing (required under 
the New Code) is something terrible.”  ‘‘ Sight,” says a 
third mistress, ‘‘is a rapidly increasing failing among the 
scholars.’’ A few years ago, H. M. Inspector, in a midland 
town, having conscientiously appraised the needlework of 
the elder infants grouped before him, turned to the mistress 
and asked, ‘‘ Now can you show me any pinafores by the 
three-year olds ?’’ ‘* No, indeed, sir,” said she, taking the 
question for a solemn joke. ‘Oh, but I assure you I get them 
in other schools,” rejoined the official incarnation of the edu- 
cational ideal of English statesmansbip. 

In her address to the Elementary Teachers’ Union, at 
Sheffield, on ‘‘ Over-Pressure in Schools,’’ Miss Miller said : 
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‘* To any one watching the progress of a school, be it boys’, 
girls’, or infants’, which attains annual good ‘ results,’ the 
signs of over-pressure will be visible, though not to the 
passing visitor, who exclaims in astonishment at the rows 
of class-rooms abnormally clean, and the rows of children 
abnormally quiet. A superficial glance at any large insti- 
tution discovers only appearances, and not realities. But 
let any one follow the course of such a school during a year 
or two with quiet and constant visits, and he will see little 
signs that have large meanings. There are certain evidences 
which are unmistakable. The visitor will ask himself, ‘Do 
the children look happy?’ Alas, never! ‘ Do the teachers 
look happy?’ Still less.’”’* Mr. Sykes, the able President 
of the Teachers’ Union, speaks with authority, at any rate 
on the views of teachers. ‘‘ To a dull child,” says he, “ our 
present system of cram and mechanical drill must make the 
schoolroom appear as a place of cruel mental torture. 
Babies, of four or five years of age, are subjected to [the 
mania for competitive examination]; and children of seven 
years of age earn grants upon their ability to satisfy the 
inspector, after passing through the ordeal of individual 
examination. The pale faces, lack-lustre eyes, aching brains 
of the little children, and the repeated complaints of brain- 
fever, loss of eye-sight, and bodily depression and weakness, 
plainly evince the cruelty as well as the senselessness of the 
system.” + As to the “ babies of four or five years of age,” 
an ingenuous inspector laments, in his report, that ‘‘ a very 
useful year of school-life is frequently lost because the 
attendance officer can ask no questions about a child under 
five.” t I have a curly-locked, bright-eyed baby of just that 
age; I am glad he is not “‘ useful” in earning grants for 
anybody ! 

An infallible index to the general depression of the health 
of the children in our Elementary Schools is to be found in 
the exceptional and permanent break-down, and even deaths 
from over-pressure, testified to from so many quarters. 


* Report of the N.U.E.T., 1882, p. Ixxviii. 
t Ibid, pp. xxix., xxviii. t Report of the C. C. E., 1881—2, p. 418. 
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These cases are difficult to get at, owing to the natural 
reticence of those who know;; still more difficult to prove, 
because the post hoc is not necessarily the propter hoc. Still, 
it is impossible to doubt their frequent occurrence. ‘‘ Two 
cases,’ writes one head-master, “ are conspicuous in my 
mind.” ‘‘ Some two years ago,” says a Liverpool master, 
“a very intelligent, but delicate boy entered the school, 
anxious to compete for one of the scholarships established 
by the Liverpool Council of Education. After being in the 
school less than six months he died, the immediate cause of 
death being rheumatism of the heart; but during the 
delirium of the last few days, he moaned sadly about his 
school-work.” ‘‘ My medical adviser,” a teacher writes to 
me from Bristol, ‘‘ asserts that brain-fever is frequently the 
result of home-pressure, and that the number of such cases 
has been on the increase for some years.” A lady in the 
service of the Board at Birmingham, writes: ‘“‘To main- 
tain a percentage in upper classes meeting Code require- 
ments, I have had to raise a good number from Standard IT. 
to Standard IV. The parents of one child whom I had put 
forward objected strongly, on the ground that ‘last year but 
one,’ said the mother, ‘ my other girl was served the same, 
and the very week after the examination she was taken ill 
and died.’ Of course,” adds the teacher, ‘“‘I respected 
the mother’s wishes, but I was not able to set aside the 
principle ; some other Standard II. child—the next best I 
could find—had to fill her place.” A Bradford master writes 
to me: ‘“‘I have heard of many instances in the town of 
permanent break-down or death resulting from the strain of 
school-work. A few years ago a girl committed suicide 
owing to depression of spirits caused by her inability to do 
the home-work prescribed at school.” Mr. Girling, at a 
recent meeting of the executive of the National Union of 
Elementary Teachers, referred to the case of a child who 
had then just died of brain-fever, whose continual cry in his 
last delirium was, “I can’t get it right! I can’t get it 
right!’’ At the last annual meeting of the Scotch Educa- 
tional Institute, Dr. Farquharson said that lassitude, depres- 
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sion, and dyspepsia had frequently come under his obser- 
vation among the common school children, and especially 
chorea, or St. Vitus’s dance, and he added that the 
grimaces and eccentric movements of incipient chorea 
were sometimes chastised as pieces of impudent buffoonery. 
At the same congress, Dr. Robert Beveridge, Physician to 
the Aberdeen Royal Infirmary, gave statistics of the increase 
of deaths from diseases of the brain among children of 
school age in the eight large towns of Scotland in the 
decade 1872—81, when the Education Act was in force, 
as compared with 1859—68. Dr. Beveridge has been kind 
enough to assist me in reducing these statistics to exact 
tabular form. He compares first the percentage of deaths 
during school age by brain disease with deaths from all causes 
for the two periods, and then the percentage of deaths by 
brain disease with deaths from all causes except symoticn, 
which are, of course, >, Very irregular. This i is the | result : — 





Percentage of Deaths from Percentage of Deaths from 
Disease f 


Diseases of the Brain to 


Deaths from all Causes. 
Deaths from all Causes ; . 
s except Zymotic Diseases, 

during hool-age. during School age. 


1859—1868. | 1872—1881 | 1859—1868. | 1872—1881. 


s of the Brain to 








92 | 113 12°7 
8°4 84 | 122 

Edinburgh ; 77 10°27 | 13°4 
| 





Glasgow . 73 84 9°9 
The eight large towns; 
of Scotland 5's 77 905 =| = 10°95 











Enough has, perhaps, now been said to establish the 


* These figures, covering about a third of the population of Scotland, 
and comparing whole decades, are on a large enough scale to exclude casual 
sources of fallacy. Their significance will, perhaps, be more apparent 
when converted into the following form :— 


Increase of proportion of ines of proportion of 
deaths from train Dis- deaths from Brain Dis- 
ease to deaths from all ease to deaths from all 
sources. sources except zymotics. 

Per cent. Per cent, 
Aberdeen ea, ses 22°67 oy aes 12°39 
Dundee 426 wee 68 vie n 45°24 
Edinburgh ... -m 16°67 as wen 30°48 
Glasgow ‘ 32°73 ae one 17°86 
The Eight large Towns 
of Scotland.. ‘ 32°76 20°99 


Dr. Beveridge has extracted his figures from the returns of the Registrar- 
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fact that there is among teachers and children in our Ele- 
mentary Schools (1) a widespread depression of health, and 
(2) too high a percentage of complete physical or mental 
collapses. But it must not be supposed that this state of 
things is attributable solely to the high-pressure system 
which is so much to be deplored. The evil effects of bad 
methods of work are redoubled by bad sanitary arrange- 
ments. 

The principal requirements of the Education Department, 
from a sanitary point of view, are that 80 cubic feet of in- 
ternal space and eight square feét of internal area shall be 
allowed in every school-building for each unit of average 
attendance ; and that managers shall not fail, after six 
months’ notice, to remedy any such defect in the premises 
as seriously interferes with the efficiency of the school. 
Failure here may, under the New Code, incur the loss of 
half the whole grant earned. The Department further 


General, the only source available. In these returns ages are arranged in 
four classes :—(1) Under 5 years; (2) 5 to 20; (3) 20 to 60; and (4) over 
60 years. Hence Dr. Beveridge is compelled to take school age as 5—20 
years without further sub-division. The large proportion of the Scotch 
town population going on to the High Schools and the Universities renders 
this prolonged schoolage less vitiating for our purpose than it would be for 
English lives; but undoubtedly the pressure in these advanced seminaries, 
which is notorious, constitutes an appreciable factor in our results. The 
chief disease of the brain or nervous system among persons between 5 and 
20 is cephalitis, or inflammation of the brain proper. Death from convul- 
sions, which would otherwise be a highly vitiating element, not depending 
on such causes as we are investigating, is almost entirely confined to 
infants under 5 years. Dr. Beveridge has kindly supplied me with these 
figures for the eight large towns of Scotland (1881), which will show the 
proportion in which different nervous disorders prove fatal at different 
ages :— 
Age: 0—5 5—20 Total. 

Cephalitis — eS oe © a 
Apoplexy tee Soe. I eg as od mee 696 
Paralysis... pois ee ae ee ee o< 683 
Insanity ... a — a 1D cee i aes 16 
Chorea ... ae sts eS oa re ‘ 
Epilepsy ... ai + 2 cs 
Convulsions _... — —— 
Diseases of Brain in other 

forms or undefined ... 60 ... 68 


Total 
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requires generally to be satisfied that the premises are 
healthy, well lighted, warmed, drained, and ventilated. 

Such provision proves in the working miserably inefficient 
for its ends. The close, stuffy atmosphere of nine school- 
rooms out of ten after an hour’s occupation istruly horrible. 
Indeed, how could it possibly be otherwise? Eighty cubic 
feet per child, says the English Department: Professor 
Pettenkofer, of Munich, lends his high authority to a de- 
mand for 540 cubic feet per child. We put twenty-seven 
children into the class-room which he declares is only fit for 
four! Ina hundred ways premises passed without a criti- 
cism by H. M. Inspectors are disqualified for the child’s 
abiding place during one-fourth part of its existence. Light 
falling in the wrong direction, knife-board seats, seats so high 
that the poor little feet dangle, all these blemishes leave 
the grant untouched. Miss Léfving tells us how in the 
schools of the London Board, the child’s left arm is placed 
on the desk above the copy-book or slate, the trunk twisted 
and bent to the left, the left side of the chest and abdomen 
pressing with full weight against the desk—a posture disas- 
trous to growth, to respiration, to circulation, to digestion, 
and to spinal development. ‘‘ When remonstrating,”’ says she, 
‘‘against this barbarity, I got the astonishing answer, that 
this position was enjoined by the Government Inspector, ‘in 
order to prevent the children copying from each other.’”’ * 

We have then to face the fact of terrible physical evil in 
our national system of education—a wholesale undermining 
of health which must tell with redoubled power in the 
second generation. Now, I believe the unexpressed feeling 
of many excellent people might be summed up thus: No 
doubt it is a very sad thing that some should be struck down 
and many maimed, but after ali it is worth great sacrifices 
to become an educated nation; if the minority suffer, yet 
the majority have great gain ; and we must not look only at 
the victims of the battle, but also at the splendid fruits of 
victory. It becomes necessary then to ask, Are we becom- 


* Lecture on Physical Education and its place in a Rational System of Edu- 
cation. By Concorpia Lirvine, p. 44. 
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ing an educated nation? What is the calibre of the educa- 
tion bestowed at so great a cost ? 

Teachers, at any rate, are almost unanimous that to two 
classes of children a good education—an education good for 
them—is by the present system absolutely denied. First, 
the clever children are defrauded of the proper fruits of their 
talent, for they are dragged back by the dullards and the 
dunces. The interested teacher has no interest in leading 
them forward apace : the disinterested teacher has no time 
to spare to them from the backward. Secondly, the dull 
children are forced in a manner that robs them of what 
little brain-power they begin with. They must be pre- 
sented ina higher standard each successive year, and if pos- 
sible by any pulling or pushing, they must be passed. To 
the average child, a good many authorities agree, the re- 
quirements of the Code are pretty fairly adjusted. Now by 
a trick of thought, itiscommon to assume that the average 
children are the majority, that non-average children are the 
exception. But in reality there are very few average chil- 
dren indeed; and if first we subtract those for whom the 
Code moves too slowly, and next those for whom it goes 
too fast, we shall have a very meagre class left to benefit by 
its measured scale of progress. The truth, however, would 
appear to be that its pitch is that of the rather clever chil- 
dren ; so that on the one side the few very clever children 
suffer by its leniency, and on the other the combined mass 
of the average children and the slow suffer by its stringency. 

It is the driving, then, which is the major evil in the 
educational working of the Code. A horse spurred up a 
steep hill will stop dead beat before it gainsthe top. “It is 
a common thing,” writes a Birmingham teacher, “ for 
children who have been driven through the lower standards, 
when reaching the fourth to fail utterly, and leave 
school with an utter distaste for study.” ‘‘The funda- 
mental work of the ‘three R’s’ is not half as well done as 
it was twenty years ago,” says another; ‘‘ boys who begin 
bright get quite stupid by the time they are in Standard IV.” 
Mr. Quayle says, “‘ Children just scrape through an examina 
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tion, and are then placed (per Code) in a higher standard, 
where the work is far beyond their comprehension. To 
ensure a pass, they are then forced, goaded, and crammed, 
till work is made hateful to them, and their intellect is 
dulled. This goes on year after year till they get 
exemption from attendance at school, when books are 
cast aside and the groundwork so laborously prepared, 
is seldom made use of.” Mr. John Reynolds, head- 
master of the splendid school at Flowery Field, near 
Manchester, and on the whole the warmest friend of 
the Codes Old and New I have met with among 
teachers, alleges that ‘‘ where an attempt is made to get 
extraordinary percentages, dunces are worried into deeper 
stolidity.” Mr. Francombe, of the Redcliffe Endowed 
Boys’ School, at Bristol, allows me to quote his opinion 
that ‘‘ the number of subjects now being taught in our 
schools greatly impairs the results in the ‘three R’s,’ and 
that but few boys leave our schools able to write well and 
spell correctly.”’ A colleague in the same city corroborates : 
‘* Nothing is learnt really well, only a smattering of each 
subject being taught to each child, as the requirements are 
too many to be mastered in the time.”” Mr. Hodgson, of 
Kidderminster, complains that ‘‘ there is not time to train 
children to think.’”’ This view is more strongly put bya 
lady now freed from the trammels and conducting with the 
highest success a school that knows neither Code nor 
Standard. She holds that the ‘“‘payment by results ”’ 
system ‘‘is admirably calculated to further mechanical 
cram and trickery and discourage all true educators with 
noble aims.” ‘‘ What will pass, not what will educate, is 
the incentive,” says Mr. George Smith. Mr. Steedman has 
placed in my hands a most careful paper on the whole ques- 
tion. While not deeming the Code requirements as in 
themselves excessive, he holds that it is only suitable for 
children “not harassed by multifarious work or home- 
duties which occupy the mind with other subjects and hinder 
that process of germination which ought to ensue between 
positive study and study.” 
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It is worth while to observe in what manner the system 
strikes at thoughtful teaching and induces “cram.” A 
female teacher whom I have already quoted, after sighing 
over the process by which “‘ the dunces are with pain untold 
brought to ‘ passing’ pitch,” says, ‘‘I once heard a Second 
Standard examined in geography. There were ten out of 
the thirty whose knowledge of Physical Geography might 
have put grown people to the blush, and the rest acquitted 
themselves not dishonourably. Yet, in the report, the 
teacher’s only reward was, ‘ The answering in Standard II. 
should be more general.’ How think you the teacher pre- 
pared her class for the next examination? By the rule of 
grind ; so many through the mill: and the report this time 
gave her great praise.” I have been furnished with a 
kindred illustration from another branch: ‘‘ Mr. L——, head 
master of St. School, felt very dissatisfied with the 
results of his arithmetical teaching, although his school 
passed very creditable examinations. The whole work 
seemed to him too mechanical, and consequently little help- 
ful in developing the intelligence of his scholars. He 
changed his methods. He taught next on first principles. 
He was delighted to see the ingenuity shown by the children 
in inventing processes. The answers certainly were not 
always correct, but that was owing to mechanical drill 
having given place to rational methods, which might be a 
little less reliable for answers, but which were more fruitful 
of thought-life. The well-known book of Sonnenschein 
and Nesbitt was his vade mecum. The examination came 
round at last. If the ‘intelligence’ of his school should be 
now tested he was sanguine. But intelligence could not be 
tested by a dumb card with one or two arithmetical puzzles 
onit. The ‘results’ of the examination were bad. The 
grant was poor. Next year Mr. L turned Sonnenschein 
out, and returned to the old and profitable plan, getting a 
good grant for his reward.” 

And if teachers speak thus hopelessly of their own work, 
what have Inspectors to say? Truly I believe some of them 
know but little of it; yet many clearly see its failings. 
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“Year after year,” writes Mr. Brodie, ‘ the same com- 
plaints are in every Inspector’s report. The teaching is dry, 
bookish, technical, barren.” Yet this same Inspector boldly 
defends the test by percentages of passes. ‘‘ They attest,” 
he declares, ‘‘ when high, to at least much solid hard work, 
dogged labour, and persistent every-day drudgery.’’ Alas ! 
they do. But doggedness and drudgery, these will make 
neither bright nor intelligent children. Mr. Barrington- 
Ward confides to ‘‘ my lords”’ his experiences thus: ‘‘ Too 
many elementary teachers, men and women alike, still 
fancy that it is sufficient to aim at mere mechanical excel- 
lence, to the exclusion of the development of those rational 
faculties which raise man to his noble rank above the brute 
creation. With some teachers whom I could name a parrot 
or a monkey would almost form as apt a pupil as his 
present charges.” This is very impressive writing, though 
not quite grammatical; but Mr. Barrington-Ward should 
remember that for twenty years our teachers have been 


assiduously taught that if they diverge from mechanical 
teaching the average wage of forty shillings a week is likely 
to drop to thirty-five. Mr. Alderson, one of the best and 
kindest of Inspectors (though I grieve to find him going for 
increase of school hours), finds little benefit to true educa- 


tion from the multitude of ‘‘subjects,” in addition to the 
“three R’s,” which throng the modern Codes. He finds in 
too many of the schools of busy Marylebone “ Reading, 
which does not expand the mind; grammar, which does rct 
leaven speech and writing ; arithmetic, which does not form 
a habit of exact thinking; geography, which does not 
interest the imagination ; literature, that does not improve 
the taste ; physiology, that has no bearing on the simple 
laws of health ; domestic economy, that does not contribute 
to the comfort of homes.” 

No, we are not yet becoming “an educated nation.”’ 

I shall be met with the rejoinder that I have failed to 
recognise the amendment in all this negative and positive 
evil likely to result from the introduction of Mr. Mundella’s 
New Code. Teachers are almost unanimous in acknowledg- 
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ing the higher minded desire to do good which has actuated 
Mr. Mundella in the preparation of this now famous 
document, and the gracious courtesy and kindness with 
which, in bright contrast to some of his predecessors, he 
has striven to comprehend and to meet their views; an 
acknowledgment most thoroughly deserved. But unhappily 
teachers are almost equally unanimous in the apprehension 
that the New Code will prove very nearly as oppressive as 
any of its predecessors, if not even more so.* 

That Code retains the principle, but modifies the method, 
of ‘ payment by results.” In Infant Schools the total pos- 
sible grant is to be seventeen shillings per unit of average 
attendance. Of this, nine shillings is fixed and depends in 
no way on results. Two, four, or six shillings may be 
awarded as the “ merit grant,” of which more anon. Two 
shillings will depend on results in needlework and singing. 
In Boys’ Schools, the highest possible (excluding grants on 
“special subjects ’’) will be £1 Os. 10d. per unit of average 
attendance—viz., four shillings and sixpence fixed inde- 
pendently of results; one, two, or three shillings, merit 
grant ; eight shillings and fourpence, depending on an exact 
percentage test; and five shillings, depending on a rough 
percentage test.t In Girls’ Schools one shilling extra is 
possible, viz., the grant for needlework. In addition to 
these amounts, however, individual scholars may be pre- 
sented for examination in one or in two “ specific subjects,” 
and for each individual pass under this head, the grant will 
be swelled by four shillings. The merit grant is an entirely 
new element in the Government allowance. It is un- 
doubtedly conceived in the true interests of education, and 

* Inspectors seem to expect that the New Code will either leave things 
pretty much as they are or increase the pressure all round. Mr. Collins, 
Inspector for the Peterborough district: ‘With regard to the New Code, 
generally, he might say that the examinations would, as faras possible, go 
on the same lines as in past years.”—(Schoolmaster, Feb. 3, 1883.) Mr. 
Hitchens, Inspector for the Huddersfield district: ‘‘ No doubt it gave them 
all more work.” —(Schoolmaster, Feb. 17, 1883.) 

+ The “ Instructions to Inspectors” suggests 75 per cent. in “ class 


subjects” for “ good,” which is understood to earn the full grant, 50 per 
cent. for “ fair,’ which will earn the half grant under this last head. 


20 
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nothing can be more admirable than the description given 
by “my lords” of the ‘‘ excellent”’ school entitled to the 
highest award under this head.* But the Inspector is still 
instructed to regard ‘the number of passes ”—in other 
words the percentage—as an important element in the 
award of the merit grant; and quantity being so much 
easier to assess than quality, there is every reason to fear 
that this will form, in the majority of districts, the real 
foundation on which merit will be calculated, quality, and, 
still more, general organisation and tone, being more or less 
shadowy accessories in the inspector’s mind. Indeed, 
though ‘‘ the rage for percentages’’ which teacher after 
teacher has deplored, may be in some degree checked by the 
New Code, the temptation to the teacher to wring the 
utmost possible quantitative results out of the brains of the 
largest number possible of children will be as stringent 
under the New Code as the Old; nor will it make much 
difference in the stress of that temptation whether the 
teacher’s pittance is to be directly measured by the results 
obtained or whether he is only working in the fear of 
managers whose pride and (in Voluntary Schools) whose 
pockets will be affected by the rise or the fall in grant. 
No child whose name has been on the register within the 
last twenty-two weeks, it must be remembered, may be 
withheld from examination without the express and indi- 
vidual sanction of the Inspector; every child must be pre- 
sented in a standard higher than that in which he was 
presented the year before, unless the Inspector give express 
and individual permission to the contrary, and the First 
Standard must be taken at seven years old. The loud and 
unanimous appeal of the teachers all over the land is to be 
allowed to withhold from examination at least one child in 
ten on their own responsibility, and to be entrusted on their 
own responsibility with greater freedom of classification 
according to the ability—as distinguished from the age—of 
their pupils. 

The concession of this dual demand would, no doubt, miti- 

* « Instructions to Inspectors,” Sec. 32. 
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gate the monstrous evils of the unhappy system that is in 
vogue; but I am persuaded that while the broad principle 
of ‘‘ payment by results’’ continues in the ascendant, over- 
pressure, rule of thumb, and the perversion of the true ends 
of education will prevail over the length and breadth of the 
land. Let teachers rather look to the New Ministerial Cir- 
cular of Upper Canada, where, in the upper grades at least, 
a clean sweep is made of payment by result. Let them ask, 
with one of my own correspondents, ‘‘ If the teachers in 
Germany and America can be trusted to do their work with- 
out being required to make all children pass a certain 
examination each year, why may not we?” As it is, our 
allies in the methods of education on all the face of the 
globe are, I have seen it stated, Austria and China only! 

But it is not the method only, but the aim as well, that 
is in fault, not the practice alone, but the ideal too. Two 
supreme mistakes vitiate the whole organisation of English 
education, from the Elementary Schools, through the 
Grammar Schools and Girls’ High Schools, to the Universi- 
ties. The first mistake is the conception of intellectual 
training as the acquisition of information rather than the 
development of faculty. The second mistake is the con- 
ception of intellectual training as itself constituting educa- 
tion, whereas education is the co-ordinate and _ inter- 
dependent development of physical, intellectual, and moral 
faculty. 

Of the first mistake this only need be said: it springs out 
of the trading spirit in which education is regarded, the 
trading spirit which was the inspiration of Mr. Lowe, and 
corroded all his work; yet even from the purely commer- 
cial point of view it is utterly fallacious. Not the boy 
stuffed with ‘‘ crammed” facts (even if he did not disgorge 
them the moment schooling ends) makes the good clerk or 
the successful merchant, but the boy of thoughtful energy. 
Many a rich man of to-day never went to school at all after 
six years old. Wellspoke a thriving Glasgow shoemaker a 
month or two ago : ‘‘ Education Act a success? Why, be- 
fore the Act my apprentices used to come to me unable to 

20—2 
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read or write, but they'd rise to an idea like a trout toa fly. 
Now they all write well enough, but they’ve no brightness 
or intelligence.” 

But the second mistake is the fatal one—the conception 
of intellectual education as something which machinery may 
produce apart from the development of the other faculties 
of our humanity. I will not speak now of moral training, 
The Inspector is, indeed, instructed to satisfy himself ‘‘ that 
all reasonable care is taken, in the ordinary management of 
the school, to bring up the children in the habits of punc- 
tuality, of good manners and language, of cleanliness and 
neatness, and also to impress upon the children the im- 
portance of cheerful obedience to duty, of consideration and 
respect for others, and of honour and truthfulness in word and 
act.” * If the conditions of inspection and examination were 
not directly inimical to some of these requirements, a higher 
value might be set upon this paragraph than, as it is, is pos- 
sible. It is perhaps useless here to express the grief and 
shame that arise from the reflection that the chaotic condi- 
tion of religious opinion compels the unnatural divorce of 
religious from intellectual training in the common schools 
of the country—an arrangement which not only emaciates 
the intellectual education itself, but fosters the pernicious 
conception of religion as a thing apart from the daily con- 
cerns of life. And this is said with the full knowledge that 
no amendment is possible till the nation is baptized with a 
new faith, and the vivid sense of religious realities pene- 
trates the national thought and life. 

The failure of educationists in this country, however, to 
recognise the need of interpenetrating intellectual with 
physical education, must be discussed at greater length. 
Parliament and the Department have charged themselves 
with certain responsibilities in regard to the physical wel- 
fare of the child. However ineffectually they discharge it, 
they freely acknowledge the duty of guarding the scholar 
from overt physical injury. Negatively they hold them- 


* Cited from the Code of 1881, in “Instructions to Inspectors,” Sec. 
$2.* 
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selves responsible. They have failed to perceive that, if 
they undertake to educate, they have to take in charge 
positive physical development. It is not enough to say, 
“We will guard this child from bad air and bad smells.” 
It would not be enough even to do it, as well as to say it. 
If you are going to educate, you must educate body as well 
as mind ; indeed, you cannot truly do the one without the 
other. Speaking of the mass, not of the exceptional indivi- 
dual, it is certain that you cannot have sound minds, save 
by securing sound bodies as their instruments. If you try 
for the former, neglecting the latter, the mind will fail of 
true health ; and every effort to develop it alone will react 
with fearful force upon the body. ‘‘ Overstrain in Educa- 
tion” will not stop when adequate ventilation is secured 
and hours of mental toil are limited; it will go on till phy- 
sical development is sought by positive agencies as careful 
and elaborate as those designed for the promotion of intel- 
lectual progress. 

“The art of education ’’ writes (of all men) Professor 
Bain, “‘ assumes a certain average of physical health, and 
does not inquire into the means of keeping up or increasing 
that average.’’ Alas! that is so in Great Britain; but so 
it ought not to be. True education is the harmonious de- 
velopment of all the powers towards the perfect man. It is 
not the traders only of the future that fill our schools, but 
the citizens and parents. Mr. Colt-Williams fears for our 
future army and navy ifthe present school curriculum is ex- 
tended. But physical vigour is no less needful to the sound 
citizenship of the civilian ; and in the light of our modern 
knowledge of heredity, terrible indeed is the responsibility 
resting on any legislators who strain the physique of the 
fathers and mothers that are to be. 

Just as much, then, as it is the duty of the State to strive 
to develop a higher intelligence in the rising generation, is 
it incumbent upon it to take measures as an essential ele- 
ment in national education for the development of a higher 
healthiness. Having once laid its constraining hand upon 
our boys and girls, it must either make or mar, physically 
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no less than intellectually : and it is bound not to mar, but 
make. 

If this grave natural obligation once be recognised, many 
hours of the present brain-labour will have to be swept away 
to make room for the physical culture which alone can 
secure sound results even in the intellectual sphere. The 
games of our little ones will be seen to be no less important 
than their lessons; the play-ground will be as essential as 
the school-room. The “run out” at the end of every hour, 
while doors and windows are flung open to let the air sweep 
through, will be a part of the school discipline. Hygienic 
seats and desks will be universally required. And all this 
blessed reformation will be consummated by a complete, 
graduated, scientific course of gymnastic education—not the 
weekly drill based on the requirements of military evolution 
and superintended by a pompous sergeant dressed in a little 
brief authority, but the daily exercise of all the muscles of 
the body based on physiological laws. 

The gratitude of all educational reformers, and all lovers 
of children, and all believers in the high functions of 
humanity, is due to Miss Léfving for her efforts to inspire 
English educators with a sense of the high sanctity of their 
calling and the miserable failure of their practice. Espe- 
cially is it to be hoped that she may succeed in awakening 
interest in the gymnastic system elaborated by her celebrated 
countryman and predecessor, Ling. The London School 
Board has actually listened to her pleadings, and allowed her 
to exhibit the Swedish methods. But when she went so far 
as to ask for three half-hours in the week for the girls of 
London to practise the Ling gymnastics, ‘‘ payment by 
results’ forbade it; and these children—many of them 
without any true physical exercise whatever—must content 
themselves with fulfilling Mr. Brodie’s ideal, ‘‘ solid hard 
work, dogged labour, and persistent every-day drudgery,” 
to the end of the chapter.* 


* It was my intention, when I undertook this article, not to confine the 
discussion to the ‘‘Overstrain ” in Primary Schools, but to adduce evidence 
of its widespread existence in the middle and higher classes; and I am 
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With all the splendid progress which has marked our 
century, with all the battles won against ignorance, and 


indebted to several head-mistresses and others connected with the education 
now offered in Girls’ High Schools for furnishing me with the fruits of 
their experience and the expression of their views. But I have found it 
impossible, in the present paper, to go beyond the limits of the narrower 
subject treated in the text. The rapid spread, however, of Girls’ High 
Schools throughout the country, superseding by their cheapness many ex- 
cellent private seminaries, makes the nature of the education given in 
them and the attention accorded to physical considerations, a question of 
more than private interest and importance. The Girls’ Public Day-School 
Company now possesses twenty-seven establishments in different parts of the 
country, with 4,800 pupils, and there are agrowing numberof schools modelled 
more or less on the pattern of these, under local committees of gentlemen and 
ladies. The Company aspires to set the tone of education for middle-class girls. 
It is a pleasure to be allowed to quote Miss Hastings, head mistress of the 
Wimbledon High School, to the effect that the Company are “ most wise 
and thoughtful” in refraining from pressing the responsible teachers for 
educational results which the mistresses think excessive ; but I fear they do 
not always exercise over mistresses who adopt other views and methods of 
education than Miss Hastings, such a supervision as shall check the exces- 
sive stimulus of which there is such frequent complaint. Miss Hastings 
declines to send in any of her pupils for outside examinations, such as the 
Oxford and Cambridge “‘ Locals ;”’ but in other schools, both within and 
outside the control of the Company, the utmost stress is laid upon these 
examinations as tests of work done, and a distinguished head-mistress, 
though not prepared to set her face against them, still writes to me that, 
in her opinion, the Council are misled at times in the direction of too 
strongly urging examinations by the success of schools which purchase 
their distinction at the heavy price of overwork. Under mistresses such 
as I have quoted, the health of the scholars is all that can be desired ; 
but of those schools where the lady principals stimulate the ambition of 
their pupils, or fail to check the eagerness of those whose natural ambi- 
tion is excessive, a very different story must be told. “ During the 
examination week,” writes an assistant teacher, “I have known of 
several girls going into hysterics, who are not usually at all wanting in self- 
control; and I have known of two fainting in the midstof an examination.” 
“Girls are so anxious,” says another lady of much experience in High 
Schools, though not, I believe, under the Company, “that they work them- 
selves up to almost a frenzy of excitement from nervous dread of failure.” 
Yet the Principal of one of the Company’s schools writes to me :—‘ I have 
known cases in which excitable girls, instead of being rather checked, have 
been urged on by constant inquiries by their parents about marks, &c., first 
to get to the top of their respective forms, and then to pass various outside 
examinations, till their nervous systems have been completely overdone.” 
And though this lady lays the chief blame on the parents, who urge 
their daughters on, yet, on the one hand, certainly many parents are 
constantly protesting against the school demands, and, on the other, 
it is the school system that is responsible for suggesting to parents 
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filth, and vice, in grasp of what is meant by the train- 
ing of a human being, we have fallen behind the fellow- 


these mad and criminal ambitions. “Girls,” says the same lady, 
“who are pressed on at the early age of the Junior Cambridge to take 
high honours often break down completely, and dono more. So also with 
the Senior. I hear grievous complaints from Newnham and Girton that 
the girls fr.m certain schools have been so overworked before coming up 
that they can do nothing at Cambridge.” An assistant teacher writes to 
me :—*‘In High Schools it depends entirely on the head mistress of each 
school whether there is overwork or not.’’ She adds her opinion—after an 
experience in three High Schools—that “ all marks, positions, prizes, &c., 
ought to be done away with, and the pupils should work for the sake of 
the good they get from the work. It is not the work, but the anxiety 
and strain that accompanies the work which does the harm. Girls some- 
times get a mark-fever, never satisfied unless they get the highest mark. 
I see them rush for corrected papers with flushed faces and trembling 
hands, look at the end for the mark, and then stuff them into their desks, 
It is not the work they care about, but what they get for the work,’”’ which 
reminds me of a youth who afterwards took the Balliol, at Oxford, in an 
exceptionally brilliant examination. When I knew him he was the most 
wonderful prize-getter—no matter in what subject—I ever feil in with. 
His true culture was indicated by the fact that his college room was 
adorned with tawdry and vulgar coloured prints, and he always emphati- 
cally protested that he cared not at all for knowledge, nor for distinction, 
but only for the money value of his winnings. I will conclude this note by 
transcribing the major part of an admirable letter from the mistress of a 
non-Company High School in the North of England. She writes :— 

«« There are few subjects upon which I feel so strongly as that of physical 
education and development ; especially as it seems to take such a very 
secondary place in many public girls’ schools, and is frequently altogether 
neglected. 

“1. I think one of the greatest evils is the local examinations for girls 
under eighteen years of age. They put a great strain uponthem. The 
girls unconsciously get over-excited, and where the examination is con- 
stantly held before them as the goal to which they are tending, they 
think more of it than the work they are actually doing. Young children, 
especially, if they are not stupid and apathetic, become unnaturally 
excited. Work might possibly be arranged in a school so that the girls 
were unconscious of an approaching examination in it, but this is very 
difficult to accomplish with such as the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations. In my opinion it is better in Girls’ High Schools to arrange 
for a systematic course of education suited to the ages, capacity, and to a 
certain extent local characteristics of the girls, and subject the school 
periodically to an inspection. This does away with prolonged strain and 
enables thorough work to be tested. The Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations require a knowledge of a great many subjects, and young 
children should not be occupied with more than a very few at one time. 
For this last reason I consider them very injurious. Again, failure is often 
taken very much to heart, especially by the best, most thoughtful, intelli- 
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citizens of Pericles and the sophists with whom Socrates 
held dispute. They at least knew that the whole man 


gent and conscientious girls, and it is they who asarule do not succeed 
well in examinations. The result is that they are disappointed ; they lose 
confidence in themselves, and become indifferent. Their intelligence gets 
blunted, and all spirit for investigation and research is crushed out by 
the thought that there is no time for anything but that which is needed for 
the examination. I think the very feeling of having accomplished some 
thing intellectually adds to bodily vigour and energy, and then follows the 
desire for exercise. I have seen girls after thinking out some question, 
and finally arriving at a right conclusion, being seized with the desire to 
rush about and play. But this healthy feeling never comes to a girl who 
is crammed. 

“2. No school should be without a spacious playground and a large, airy 
room for wet weather. The system of turning girls out for ten or even five 
minutes in the middle of the morning for an orderly march round a corridor 
or playground, is, in my opinion, altogether unnatural. So is supervision 
by a teacher during play, unless she plays with them at their request. A 
large number of girls together will generally play, and play well and 
heartily, if left to themselves for fifteen minutes, and not need supervision 

“3. A portion of every day should be given to systematic drill. For 
older girls of 17 and 18, gymnastics might be substituted for drill, or supple- 
ment it with advantage. A good school should have its gymnasium and, if 
possible, swimming bath. 

“4, I think that, as a rule, far too much written work is expected 
from girls. The bent, cramped position over a desk, for a length of time, 
is bad for them, both at school and at home. It increases the duties of the 
teachers enormously, for all written work should be carefully looked over 
and corrected. Children would be brighter, and their knowledge would be 
more thorough, for more ‘ question and answer’ in class ; and the time 
thus spent in catechising would, although apparently taken from the lesson, 
be spent to the greater advantage of the pupils. 

“5. If girls are kept on the mental stretch for nearly four hours in the 
morning, that is, for two hours at a time, with an interval of half-an-hour 
in the middle fur drill and play, very little good work can be expected from 
them in addition. In many High Schools girls work, I may say, literally 
always. They come home at one o’clock, begin to work immediately after 
dinner, take no walk or exercise, or, if they are forced to go out, think all the 
way of their lessons. They work again all the evening until late at night, 
perhaps until 11 o’clock, and even then they do not rest, but think of a 
Euclid rider or some other mathematical problem the last thing, and leave 
it to solve itself during the night by unconscious cerebration. In the 
morning it has to be hastily written out, and the girl leaves home withou 
having time left to eat her breakfast. This is not education ; and a school 
which allows such a state of things to continue must have something very 
much amiss with its organisation. Hard, bright class-work, with a little 
carefully-:et work to do at home on the day’s lesson, is in my opinion the 
best economy, and I have found it answer, 

“6. If teachers are conscientiously to prepare their lessons, and I main- 
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must be trained if the parts were to be sound. Those 
schools of Athens, which bred the highest type of 
intellect which has ever adorned the human race, were all 
gymnasia. The young men, whose university was the 
Academy or the Lyceum, equipped themselves with im- 
mortal philosophy and mathematics while they walked 
among the orange-trees and myrtles; and health meant 
with them what the word means in its old Anglo-Saxon 
strength, wholeness of all the faculties which make up 
humanity. 


In her essay on “‘ Hygeiolatry,’”” Miss Cobbe owns to the 
gravest apprehension lest modern society should be invaded 
by a new principle in morals. The threatening principle 
she reduces to this formula: ‘‘ That any practice which, in 
the opinion of experts, conduces to health or tends to the 
cure of disease, becomes, ipso facto, morally lawful and 
right.* Nor is it easy to escape the facts which Miss Cobbe 
marshals to prove her case. Rightly or wrongly, legislation 
for health is carried forward with a zeal which takes but 
scanty heed of constitutional principles and personal rights 
for which our forefathers spent treasure of means and life. 
Rightly or wrongly, not only the warehouse and the mill, 
but the home and the actual person are more and more 
subjected to inspection and control which neither we nor our 
fathers have hitherto been able to bear. 

But the strange thing is that side by side with this 
phenomenon, contemporaneously with the appearance of 
the degrading and deadly doctrine which Miss Cobbe 
deplores, and of the good and true spirit of sanitary reform 
which is the brighter side of the medal, we have a growing 
recklessness about healthy living, which makes for the 


tain that the simplest lesson needs preparation, they must not be burdened 
with the drudgery of-correcting endless exercises. A teacher in a High 
School should not have her time so filled up that she cannot correct all her 
exercise-books within school hours. This, however, is generally the case, 
owing probably to an inadequate staff. I do not believe a teacher in 
full work can atthe same time take an examination herself satiefactorily. I 
have never known of a case of its being done without a breakdown sooner 
or later, or without some detriment to health.” 


*«The Peak in Darien,” Xc.,p. 82. 
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serious deterioration of the stalwart English race. While 
health-committees of Town Councils are more vigilant 
than any previous generation has known them, barristers, 
solicitors, physicians, ministers of religion by the hundred 
are living at a pressure of which the lightest result is 
chronic dyspepsia and consequent enfeebled progeny, 
while among the graver consequents are heart disease, 
consumption, paralysis, insanity, early death. While food- 
reform and dress-reform are becoming the social gospel 
of thousands of educated ladies, I for one have frequently 
reckoned up the whole circle of my personal avquaintances 
in the vain attempt to find a single unbroken family of 
vigorous and healthy girls. While local and national 
legislators freely sanction, in the interests of health, regu- 
lations which empower sanitary officers to enter the private 
house and carry off the sick child against the protest of 
the parent, the school which the State endows reeks with 
foul air, and the school-keeper is bribed to goad the slow 
brain till it keeps pace with the quick. While physiology 
and domestic economy are earning heavy grants from the 
State purse, the simplest physiological laws are ignored, 
and the first principles of sanitary economy are defied by 
the agents of State education. 

The anomaly springs from one fundamental cause. The 
criminal excess and the criminal defect in the care for 
health equally arise from a great lack in our social and re- 
ligious philosophy. That lack is an ethics of the body. 

The only true ethics of the body consists in its recogni- 
tion as an instrument for responsible use—a recognition 
which can be generated only by a vivid religious sense of its 
direct derivation from the Supreme in trust for the further- 
ance of the noblest purposes of life. Such a recognition 
will, on the one hand, check the disposition to regard physi- 
cal sanitation as the ultimate end of the existence of the 
individual or the race. It will, on the other hand, constrain 
each man by its moral force towards thoughtful and steady 
solicitude for his own health and that of the community of 
which he is a responsible unit. Under the guidance of such 
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a principle, we shall neither exalt the care of the body to 
be the final goal of our social aims, nor leave the body to 
shift for itself unconsidered and untended. 

Guided by such an ethics, the citizen will perceive the 
avoidable over-taxing of his own physical powers and the 
indulgence of idle and selfish habits to be alike immoral. 
A voluntary spendthrift moral strain and a voluntary in- 
activity he will know to be equal sins; and he will no 
longer, while gravely telling his neighbour he does wrong to 
overwork, cherish a secret persuasion that his own overwork 
leans to the side of virtue. We shall all understand it to be 
our duty to maintain our physical constitutions at the highest 
level of efficiency we can, to the end that ‘‘ our bodies may 
be the servants of our spirits, and both our bodies and our 
spirits be God's servants.” 

But if such is the obligation of the professional man in 
his own case, how far graver the obligation with regard to 
the young and tender minds and frames committed to his 
charge. Here are men not made, but men and women in 
the making. The delicate balance of physical, intellectual, 
and moral power can be sustained in the process of de- 
velopment only by the wisest and most constant care. The 
breach of moral trust involved in the reckless spoiling of 
the physical instrument of our own intellectual and spiritual 
life is aggravated ten-fold when we spoil the lungs or brains 
of those who are themselves defenceless against our rule. 
Moreover, to the healthy development of the child a bound- 
ing energy is needful which the adult can do without. The 
twelve months of over-strain or the few weeks of feverish 
solicitude and struggle go further towards over-balancing 
the poise of child-power than towards wrecking the har- 
monious order of a grown man’s energies. Childhood is 
the time for preparing the physical instrument; in man- 
hood, if it is simply kept in sound condition, it is enough. 

But the gravity of the trust is again enormously increased 
when the State lays hold of the child with its all-compelling 
hand, and charges itself with his intellectual development. 
Compulsory education—however wise and necessary—is the 
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assumption, by the State, of the responsibility inherent in 
the parent. The English legislature constrains the child to 
certain intellectual training. It is bound by every con- 
sideration alike of justice and of mercy to see to it that the 
form of that intellectual training shall be consonant with 
the best and truest physical development. It is its urgent 
duty to recognise the rights and functions of the body. 
That State which seizes the children of the poor at an age 
when, for the rich man’s little ones, life is still but the sunny 
alternation between the nursery and the garden, and ad- 
ministers, in the name of education, a system by which the 
physique of multitudes is enfeebled, and preparation is 
made for the deterioration of the race, commits surely an 
almost unforgivable sin. Whosoever shall cause one of 
these little ones to stumble, it were better for him if a great 
mill-stone were hanged about his neck, and he were cast 
into the sea. 

The path of reform, however, lies open, and there is no 
serious difficulty in entering on it. Let educationalists 
clearly expound to themselves the ideal towards which they 
are labouring. Is that ideal a generation of children full 
of useful information—information for the most part to 
be utterly forgotten twelve months after emancipation from 
the mental drill of school,—or is it a generation of bright 
and happy, intelligent and loving boys and girls, full of the 
promise of that stalwart manhood and comely womanhood 
which make for the greatness and virtue of a nation? The 
latter ideal once selected, the better way will soon be 
found ; and the English people of the dawning twentieth 
century will be a people realising that noble harmony of 
physical and moral faculty of which Browning tells :— 

We need no longer say, 
‘« Spite of this flesh to-day, 
‘“‘ I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole.” 
As a bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘‘ All good things 
“« Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.” 


RicHarp A. ARMSTRONG. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CARLYLE AND 
EMERSON.* 


N a day in August, fifty years ago this coming summer, 
Thomas Carlyle was sitting ‘‘ stranded and helpless ’’ 

in his home amongst the solitudes of Craigenputtock, to 
which he had returned after a few months’ attempt to en- 
dure the near neighbourhood of his fellow-creatures in 
Edinburgh. The experiment had been foredoomed to 
failure ; and he had shaken off the dust of his feet against 
the city which had been to him “the dullest and poorest and 
on the whole the paltriest of places,” and the people, who 
were ‘“‘the most entirely shallow, barren, unfruitful, and 
trivial set of persons” who had ever come across his bodily 
vision! Now he had been at home again some three 
months, brooding over his destiny, and waiting in a some- 
what tragic attitude to know what his work was to be. He 
had just been writing in his journal: ‘‘I am left here the 
solitariest, stranded, most helpless creature that I have been 
for many years. Months of suffering and painful indolence I 
see before me ; forin much I am wrong, and till it is righted, 
or on the way to being so, I cannot help myself.” ‘On the 
whole it is good, it is absolutely needful for one to be 
humbled and prostrated, and thrown among the pots from 
time to time. Life is a school: we are perverse scholars to 
the last and require the rod. Above me, as I thought last 
night in going to sleep, is the mute Immensity ; Eternity is 
behind and before. What are all the cares of this short little 
Platform of existence, that they should give thee pain?” + 


* The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834-1872. In two volumes; with Portraits. London: Chatto and Windus. 


1883. 
+ Life of Carlyle. By J. A. Frovupr. Vol. II., p. 353. 
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The next entry after the pages which contain these con- 
fessions and reflections, with much more in the same vein of 
mingled despondency and resolve, is in another handwriting, 
Mr. Froude says, and is merely a name—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The name stands there as the opening word of 
a beautiful chapter of friendship begun that summer day 
half a century ago, a friendship the intimate record of which 
is contained in the letters now given us at the wish of both 
the writers. It began under happy auspices. Carlyle, we 
may be sure, was not to be reckoned on at all times as 
likely to be the most cordial of hosts, nor was he quick at 
recognising a man’s good qualities at first sight. But such 
a visitor as this young American, so eager and generous, 
bringing such sunshine of hope and enthusiasm with him, 
and coming so far to look on the prophet who, as yet, was 
without honour in his own country, could not be coldly re- 
ceived. ‘‘ Of course,” wrote Carlyle to his mother, ‘‘ we 
could do no other than welcome him; the rather as he 
seemed to be one of the most lovable creatures in himself 
we had ever looked on. He stayed till next day with us, 
talked and heard talk to his heart’s content, and left us all 
really sad to part with him.” As for Emerson, he was en- 
chanted with his visit. He had charmed Carlyle into his 
best mood, and in his best mood he was delightful. ‘I 
found him,” he reported to his friend, Mr. Ireland, “ one of 
the most simple and frank of men, and became acquainted 
with him at once. . . He is,as you might guess from 
his papers, the most catholic of philosophers: he forgives 
and loves everybody, and wishes each to struggle on in his 
own place and arrive at his own ends. . . He talks finely, 
seems to love the broad Scotch, and I loved him very much 
at once.” * It promised well indeed for the friendship that 
was to date from that first meeting, that a walk over the 
hills with Emerson should have put his host in a frame of 
mind for forgiving and loving everybody; and in the long- 
continued correspondence which made that friendship ever 


*R. W. Emerson. A Biographical Sketch. By Atexanpzr IRgLanp. 
Second Edition, p. 148. 
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more intimate and more valued on both sides, we can see 
something of this same genial and softening influence which 
the gentler and more catholic spirit unconsciously exercised. 
We may see it in the absence of those strong antagonisms 
to which Carlyle was so easily provoked, and which might 
have been looked for in the utterances of two such 
different natures. We may see it in the sentences, half 
humorous, half apologetic, which often temper the 
severity of some harder saying. Carlyle’s share in the 
correspondence, while it bears the clear, bold stamp 
of his individuality, is characteristic of what was most 
humane and magnanimous in him. He has to come out of 
the gloom and the shadows into the light of the cheerful 
day to talk to his friend, as they talked on their first never- 
to-be-forgotten ramble together over the hills and moors of 
Craigenputtock. 

Speaking, long years afterwards, of the day when his un- 
known visitor ‘‘ came from Dumfries in a rusty gig; came 
one day, and vanished the next,’’—he said :— 


‘IT did not then adequately recognise Emerson’s genius; but 
my wife and I both thought him a beautiful transparent soul, 
and he was always a very pleasant object to us in the distance. 
Now and then a letter comes from him, and amid all the smoke 
and mist of this world it is always as a window flung open to the 
azure.” ‘‘ Emerson has gone a very different direction from 
any in which I can see my way to go; but words cannot tell 
how I prize the old friendship formed there on Craigenputtock 
Hill, or how deeply I have felt, in all that he has written, the 
same aspiring intelligence which shone about us when he came 
as a young man, and left us with a memory always cherished.” * 


“ Forgotten you ?”’ wrote Mrs. Carlyle, in a postscript to 
one of her husband’s letters, ‘‘O, no indeed! If there were 
nothing else to remember you by, I should never forget the 
Visitor who, years ago in the Desert, descended on us, out 
of the clouds as it were, and made one day there Jook like 
enchantment for us, and left me weeping that it was only 
one day.” 


* Thomas Carlyle. By M.D.Conway. P. 41. 
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As for Emerson’s recollections of that day, are they not 
written in the English Traits, known and read of all who 
have any care for either of these men? The sequel is con- 
tained in the long-expected volumes nowin our hands. The 
whole series of letters has been set in order and beautifully 
printed, under the careful editorship of Professor C. E. 
Norton, the good friend of both the correspondents. A few, 
unfortunately, are missing at present, some of which, to 
judge from the references in other letters, must have been 
particularly interesting ones. We only hope that they will 
presently be forthcoming, and that they will not only be 
incorporated in a new edition, but also printed separately 
for the benefit of those who possess the present one. 

It is possible that readers who are chiefly interested in 
finding some new, emphatic utterances of the characteristic 
doctrines of the two writers, in religion and philosophy, 
politics, or morals, may at first feel some disappointment 
that there is not a more frequent interchange of opinion on 
the subjects which were of the deepest moment to 
both of them. There were questions in the region both 
of thought and of action, on which Carlyle and Emerson 
could only have found themselves in essential disagree- 
ment. For the most part such questions are, as by tacit 
consent, avoided, or but lightly touched upon. There 
were times, especially the years of the civil war, when 
Emerson must have been most deeply pained by the irony 
and scorn which Carlyle was spending on some of the things 
which he himself was taking most deeply to heart. The 
Occasional Discourse on the Nigger Question, and The 
American Iliad in a Nutshell, must have been difficult even 
for him to forgive. And all through those four harrowing 
years it must have been a sad reflection that his friend had 
not a word for him of sympathy or cheer. His unbounded 
faith and charity prevented any expression of reproach; 
and only now and then, as in one or two letters written 
when the slave-holders’ rebellion and the slavery question 
generally could not but have been uppermost in the thoughts 
of every American, do some strong but calm and reasonable 
words of Emerson mark the difference of temper and moral 

21 
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conviction between the two men. It was impossible for 
him, under any circumstances, to sacrifice his faith in 
Carlyle’s magnanimity, and while sorely disappointed that 
he had, all along, thrown the influence of his name into the 
scale of slavery, and was blind to the real issues of the 
struggle in which it was to perish, he set this down to no 
perversity of judgment or disdain of human rights, but to 
simple want of opportunity of seeing and knowing for him- 
self. Six months before the close of the war he wrote :— 

I have in these last years lamented that you had not made 
the visit to America which in earlier years you projected or 
favored. It would have made it impossible that your name 
should be cited for one moment on the side of the enemies 
of mankind. Ten days’ residence in this country would 
have made you the organ of the sanity of England and of 
Europe to us and to them, and have shown you the necessities 
and aspirations which struggle up in our Free States, which, as 
yet, have no organ to others, and are ill and unsteadily ar- 
ticulated here . . . . We want England and Europe to hold our 


people stanch to their best tendency. Are English of this day 
incapable of a great sentiment? Can they not leave cavilling at 
petty failures, and bad manners, and at the dunce part (always 
the largest part in human affairs), and leap to the suggestions 
and finger-pointings of the gods, which, above the understanding, 
feed the hopes and guide the wills of men ? 


There is more in the same vein of wise, practical, and 
far-seeing consideration of the great questions at issue, and 
in quitting the subject Emerson says :— 

I shall always respect War hereafter. The cost of life, the 
dreary havoc of comfort and time, are overpaid by the Vistas it 
opens of Eternal Life, Eternal Law, reconstructing and uplifting 


Society—breaks up the old horizon and we see through the rifts 
@ wider. 


There are passages enough in the letters in which 
national affairs are discussed, and incidentally throughout 
the correspondence, which serve to illustrate the bearing of 
Emerson’s idealism and philosophy of life on practical 
politics and every-day duties. But if there had been no 
such instances of his insight into the actual problems of the 
day which were pressing, some of them with terrible 
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urgency, for solution, it is strange, and yet not altogether 
strange, that Carlyle should not have more clearly seen into 
what working energy that “silent electricity” could be 
transmuted, which he recognised in Emerson’s words. The 
fact is, Emerson at Concord was in much closer contact 
with his people, and was a more potent factor in the best 
life of his country, than was Carlyle in London, where he 
was able to live in disdainful isolation from the whole 
world of politics and human society around him ; and there 
is less point than might seem at first sight in the 
remonstrance which Carlyle made to his friend after reading 
the volume of Essays, which he afterwards introduced by 
a characteristic Preface to English readers. 


I have to object still (what you will call objecting against the 
Law of Nature) that we find you a speaker indeed, but as it 
were a Soliloquizer on the eternal mountain tops only, in vast 
solitudes where men and their affairs lie all hushed in a very dim 
remoteness; and only the man and the stars and the earth are 
visible—whom, so fine a fellow seems he, we could perpetually 
punch into, and say, ‘‘ Why won’t you come and help us then ? 
We have terrible need of one man like you down among us! It 
is cold and vacant up there; nothing paintable but rainbows and 
emotions ; come down, and you shall do life pictures, passions, 
facts—which transcend all thought, and leave it stuttering and 
stammering!’’ To which he answers that he won't, can’t, and 
doesn’t want to (as the cockneys have it); and so I leave him, 


and say, ‘‘ You Western Gymnosophist! Well we can afford 
one man for that too. But—!” 


To this Emerson replied :— 


Of what you say now and heretofore respecting the remoteness 
of my writing and thinking from real life, though I hear 
substantially the same criticism made by my countrymen, I 
do not know what it means. If I can at any time express the 
law and the ideal right, that should satisfy me withou} 
measuring the divergence from it of the last Act of Congress. 


And so again, in another letter of an earlier date, he had 
said :-— 


You sometimes charge me with I know not what sky-blue, 
sky-void idealism. As far as it is a partiality, I fear I may be 
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more deeply infected than you think me. I have very joyful 
dreams which I cannot bring to paper, much less to any 
approach to practice, and I blame myself not at all for my 


reveries, but that they have not yet got possession of my house 
and barn. 


No doubt a good deal of Carlyle’s criticism applied fairly 
enough to the cruder forms of that “ transcendentalism ” 
which is such a curious and yet characteristic product of 
New England; and it was not unnatural that, coming 
fresh from the reading of The Dial, that interesting and 
instructive representative of both the strength and the 
weakness of the movement, he should write (in 1842)— 


I love your Dial, and yet it is with a kind of shudder. You 
seem to me in danger of dividing yourselves from the Fact of 
this present Universe, in which alone, ugly as it is, can I find 
any anchorage, and soaring away after Ideas, Beliefs, Revela- 
tions, and such like,—into perilous altitudes, as I think ; beyond 
the curve of perpetual frost, for one thing! I know not how to 
utter what impression you give me; take the above as some 
stamping of the fore-hoof. Surely I could wish you returned into 
your own poor nineteenth century, its follies and maladies, its 
blind or half-blind, but gigantic toilings, its laughter and its tears, 
and trying to evolve in some measure the hidden Godlike that 
lies in it ; that seems to me the knd of feat for literary men. . 
Well, I do believe, for one thing, a man has no right to say to 
his own generation, turning quite away from it, ‘‘ Be damned!” 
It is the whole Past and the whole Future, this same cotton- 
spinning, dollar-hunting, canting and shrieking, very wretched 
generation of ours. 


Although, however, Carlyle was so impatient of the 
Transcendentalism, into the high and ever higher altitudes 
of which it was so easy, he said, to screw one’s self, seeing 
nothing under one but ‘the everlasting snows of Him- 
malayah, the Earth shrinking to a Planet, and the indigo 
firmament sowing itself with daylight stars;” and though 
he longed ‘‘ to see some concrete Thing, some Event, Man’s 
Life, American Forest, or piece of Creation, which this 
Emerson loves and wonders at, well Emersonized, depic- 
tured by Emerson, filled with the life of Emerson, and cast 
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from him then to live by itself’’—he knew how to distinguish 
the living voice from the echoes. He would yield to none in 
his admiration and love of the high intellectual beauty and 
piercing spiritual insight, revealed in those writings, which, 
modest as they were in their pretensions, bore the unmis- 
takable stamp of genius. He had his objections, generally 
reasonable enough, on the matter of mere literary form, 
though he soon learnt to accept it as the style of speech 
which best fitted the style of thought, and he recognised 
with delight the voice which seemed to him almost alone 
among the meaningless noises with which, to his ears, the 
world was full. 

The first clear evidence he had that there was that voice 
of Prophecy in New England, was in the little volume 
entitled Nature, which Emerson sent him in 1836, 
speaking of it as the entering wedge, he hoped, of some- 
thing more worthy and significant. In his acknowledg- 
ment of it he wrote :— 


You say it is the first chapter of something greater. I call it 
rather the Foundation and Ground-plan on which you may build 
whatsoever of great and true has been given you to build. It 
is the true Apocalypse, this when the ‘‘Open Secret” becomes 
revealed toa man. I rejoice much in the glad serenity of soul 
with which you look out on this wondrous Dwelling-place of 
yours and mine,—with an ear for the Ewigen Melodien, which pipe 
in the winds around us, and utter themselves forth in all sounds 
and sights and things ; not to be written down by gamut- 
machinery ; but which all right writing is a kind of attempt to 
write down. You will see what the years will bring you. It is not 
one of your smallest qualities in my mind, that you can wait so 
quietly and let the years do their best. . . . In fine, L'say, sit 
still at Concord, with such spirit as you are of ; under the blessed 
skyey influences, with an open sense, with the great Book of 
Existence open round you: we shall see whether you too get 
not something blessed to read us from it. 


Alas! ‘‘ the blessed skyey influences” were not gracious 
just then to the perturbed spirit that, at the close of this 
same letter, cried out against ‘‘ this accursed Lazar-house of 
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quacks and blockheads, and sin and misery (now near 
a head).” 


A few months later he had been reading the oration, The 
American Scholar, and he is full of admiration. 


God be thanked for it! I could have wept to read that 
speech ; the clear, high melody of it went tingling through my 
heart ; I said to my wife, ‘‘ There, woman!” She read; and re- 
turned, and charges me to return for answer, “that there had 
been nothing met with like it since Schiller went silent.” My 
brave Emerson! And all this has been lying silent, quite tran- 
quil in him, these seven years, and the ‘“ vociferous platitude” 
dinning his ears on all sides, and he quietly answering no word; 
and a whole world of Thought has silently built itself in these 
calm depths, and, the day being come, says quite softly, as if it 
were a common thing, ‘‘ Yes, I am here too.” 


After a further interval of four years came the Essays 
which Carlyle had the satisfaction of introducing to English 
readers in a preface to the London reprint. To his friend 


he wrote :— 


My blessing on you, good Ralph Waldo! I read the Book all 
yesterday ; my wife scarcely yet done with telling me her news. 
It has rebuked me, aroused and comforted me. Objections of all 
kinds I might make, how many objections to superficies and de- 
tail, to a dialect of thought and speech as yet imperfect enough, 
a hundredfold too narrow for the Infinitude it strives to speak: 
but what were all that? It is an Infinitude, the real vision and 
beliefof one, seen face to face : a ‘‘ voice of the heart of Nature” 
is here once more. . . . You are a new era, my man, in 
your new huge country: God give you strength, and speaking 
and silent faculty, to do such work as seems possible now for 
you ! 

Carlyle had, up to the last, a gentle rebuke to administer 
to the writer for taking so little heed of “the frightful 
quantities of friction and perverse impediment there every- 
where are,” ‘‘the reflections on which in my own poor 
life,” he says, in writing to welcome one of the latest of 
Emerson’s volumes, the Society and Solitude—* made me 
now and then very sad as I read you.” But he recognised 
with delight all the old beauty and strength. 
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A calm insight, piercing to the very centre ; a beautiful sym- 
pathy, a beautiful epic humour ; a soul peaceably irrefragable in 
this loud-jangling world, of which it sees the ugliness, but notices 
only the huge new opulences (still so anarchic) ; knows the elec- 
tric telegraph, with all its vulgar botherations and impertinences, 
accurately for what it is, and ditto ditto the oldest eternal 
theologies of men.” And then the “ style,” the treatment and 
expression,—yes, it is inimitable, best—Emersonian throughout. 
Such brevity, simplicity, softness, homely grace ; with such a 
penetrating meaning, soft enough, but irresistible, going down 
to the depths and up to the heights, as silent electricity goes. 


Even in the Poems, which Emerson had sent with some 
humorous apology—‘* Poor man, you need not open them. 
I know all you can say,”—he could hear ‘‘ some tone of the 
Eternal Melodies sounding, afar off, ever and anon.”’ ‘“‘ But 
indeed,” he said, ‘‘ you are very perverse ; and through this 
perplexed and wndiaphanous element you do not fall on me 
like radiant summer rainbows, like floods of sunlight, but 
with thin piercing radiances which affect me like the light 
of the stars.” To much of Emerson’s poetry this saying is 
no doubt applicable. At the same time, the summer rain- 
bows and sunshine are not altogether wanting. 

If we turn now to Emerson’s letters to see what he 
had to say of the books, from the first Essays and Sartor 
down to Frederick the Great, which he regarded with such 
intense admiration, we find less that calls for notice. The 
first delightful discovery of the advent of a new original 
genius had an earlier date than the beginning of the 
correspondence. The admiring allegiance which had 
been so eagerly offered and graciously accepted was, in a 
manner, taken for granted, while its limitations and good- 
humoured reserves were rather tacitly understood than 
openly insisted upon. 

You are dispensing (he wrote of Sartor) that which is rarest, 
namely, the simplest truths—truths which lie next to conscious- 
ness, and which only the Platos and Goethes perceive. I look 
for the hour with impatience when the vehicle will be worthy of 
the spirit, when the word will be as simple, and so as resistless, 
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as the thought,—and, in short, when your words will be one 
with things. 
Like other wise men, he presently learnt to accept as a 
matter of course the Carlylese dialect, which at first had 
seemed to him an eccentricity to be discarded when it had 
served its purpose. 

Emerson was soon able to assure the disappointed and 
desponding author of the growing appreciation of his un- 
fortunate book, in America. 


The lovers of Teufelsdréck here are sufficiently enthusiastic. I 
am an icicle tothem. They think England must be blind and deaf 
if the Professor makes no more impression on them than yet 
appears. I, with the most affectionate wishes for Thomas 
Carlyle’s fame, am mainly bent on securing the medicinal 
virtues of his book for my young neighbours. 


Before long he had the satisfaction of sending the 
author a copy of Sartor, printed at Boston, and published 
there asa Book, two years before it got beyond the pages of 


Fraser’s Magazine in England, ‘‘ poor Fraser” shrieking at 
the idea of a new edition, an idea “frightful to him, or 
rather ludicrous, unimaginable.” In no small measure, 
Carlyle owed these, his first assured successes, to the zeal 
of his devoted admirer, who had turned business-man and 
literary agent, book-distributer, and general champion on 
his behalf. ‘‘Good news,” exclaims Carlyle, “‘ good new 
friends; nothing that is not good comes to me across 
these waters. As if the ‘Golden West,’ seen by Poets, 
were no longer a mere optical phenomenon, but growing 
a reality, and coining itself into solid blessings.” 

These solid blessings in the form of pounds sterling, now 
fifty, now a hundred at atime, form the topic of a good many 
of Emerson’s letters, with details of publisher’s accounts, 
arrangements for reprinting, and for circumventing unauthor- 
ised adventurers in the same field—all reported in the most 
business-like way. In the natural course of things, how- 
ever, the sun of popular favour dried up, after a time, this 
source of revenue, by making it worth while to speculate in 
cheap unauthorised editions; .and the mutual congratula- 
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tions on the author’s great and assured literary successes are 
qualified by anathemas against the “‘ pirates and thieves,” 
such as the New York ‘‘ scoundrel who fancies that because 
there is no gallows it is permitted to steal.” 

By way of supplement to the friendly criticisms which 
the two authors pass on one another’s books, we meet with 
a good many characteristic illustrations of the differences in 
their methods of composition. And as Carlyle has the most 
to say in the way of criticism and description of his friend’s 
completed work, so he has the most to say of his own while 
it isin the workshop. He wears himself out with irritation, 
anger, and despondency over his task. Labouring over the 
completion of the French Revolution, a toil so terribly aggra- 
vated by the calamity that befell the second volume (of which 
he tells the story in a letter dated May, 1835), he says :— 


One sole thought, that Book! that weary Book! occupies me 
continually : wreck and confusion of all kinds go tumbling and 
falling around me, within me; but to wreck and growth, to con- 
fusion and order, to the world at large, I turn a deaf ear; and 
have life only for this one thing,—which also in general I feel 
to be one of the pitifulest that ever man went about possessed 
with, 

Of the ‘‘ Cromwell” :— 


I am day and night, these long months and years, very 
miserable about it—nigh broken-hearted often. Such a scan- 
dalous accumulation of Human Stupidity in every form never lay 
before on such a subject. No history of it can be written to this 
wretched, fleering, sneering, canting, twaddling, God-forgetting 
generation. 


As for ‘ Frederick,” Carlyle’s heart even misgave him 
sometimes about his hero. 


Frederick himself is a pretty little man to me, veracious, 
courageous, invincible in his small sphere; but he does not rise 
into the empyrean regions, or kindle my heart round him at all. 


And the task of writing his history was done with groans 
and wrath. 


I bore and dig toilsomely through the unutterablest mass of 
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dead rubbish, which is not even English, which is German and 
inhuman; and hardly from ten tons of learned inanity is there 
to be riddled one old rusty nail. 


And when the work was finished, 


It is a bad book (he wrote); poor, misshapen, feeble, nearly 
worthless (thanks to past generations and to me); and my one 
excuse is, J could not make it better, all the world having 
played such a game with it. 


All this burning and consuming literary passion,—due 
partly, may we say, to a sublime egotism, and partly to the 
absorption of a great artist in his work,—is curiously con- 
trasted with Emerson’s quiet, methodical and leisurely 
ways. He sits in his sunny home at Concord, writing 
lectures and addresses in endless series, and has always his 
journal near at hand to catch a passing thought and keep it 
for future use. Happy with his books and his thoughts, 
with wife and children and a few chosen friends, he yet 
cannot shut himself up or live the life of a recluse ; and he 


is ready for any call, whether it is to lecture to a village 
Lyceum, or to face a howling mob of pro-slavery roughs. 


As usual (he writes, one summer), at this season of the year, 
I, incorrigible spouting Yankee, am writing an oration to deliver 
to the boys in one of our little country colleges nine days hence. 
You will say I do not deserve the aid of any Muse. O butif you 
knew how natural it is to me to run to these places! Besides, 
I always am lured on by the hope of saying something which 
shall stick by the good boys. 


Out of the piles of manuscript which accumulated under 
his hand, books were to be made by a process of sorting, 
extracting, sifting, re-arranging and re-touching. Sitting 
down to prepare a volume of Essays, ‘‘ Iam here at work,” 
he says, ‘‘ to spin some single cord out of my thousand and 
one strands of every color and texture that lie ravelled 
around me in old snarls.” 

The contrasts in the processes by which the finished works 
of Carlyle and of Emerson respectively were wrought, cor- 
respond exactly to the contrasts in their literary style. It 
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is unnecessary to say which was most likely to result 
in a work with artistic unity of effect, and harmoni- 
ous proportion. It is enough that each man has written 
himself into his books; and if the one gives us his best 
thoughts by carefully selecting them and deftly arranging 
them in a choice mosaic, while the other passes everything 
through the furnace, and has no fruit of his labour till after 
long and painful years, it is not, after all, by the canons of 
literary criticism that a prophet’s word is to be tried. 

All through the .correspondence, as a kind of ‘‘ refrain,” 
comes the invitation, the wish, the hope, that Carlyle and his 
wife would go over to America to visit their friends at Con- 
cord, if not to settle there altogether ; and triumphal lecturing 
tours through the States are planned. The visit seemed 
sometimes on the point of coming to pass; and Emerson 
sent a careful calculation of the probable expenses and 
profits, and all sorts of practical information. It began 
and ended in talking and planning; and we only mention 
it here because it is so frequently referred to in the letters, 


and also, more especially, for the sake of giving Emerson’s 
fine, magnanimous words, with which, on behalf of himself 
and his fellow-countrymen, he buried the remembrance of 
all past bitterness of political antagonisms. As late as 1870 
he was once more hoping for that long-promised visit ; 
and in putting in his plea, he declared that he could still 
guarantee Carlyie a cordial reception. 


Every reading person in America holds you in exceptional re- 
gard, and will rejoice in your arrival. They have forgotten 
your scarlet sins before or during the war. I have long 
ceased to apologise for or explain your savage sayings about 
American or other republics or publics. and am willing that 
anointed men bearing with them authentic charters shall be laws 
to themselves, as Plato willed. Genius is but a large infusion 
of Deity, and so brings a prerogative all its own. It has a right 
and duty to affront and amaze men by carrying out its percep- 
tions defiantly, knowing well that time and fate will verify and 
explain what time and fate have through them said. We must 
not suggest to Michael Angelo, or Machiavel, or Rabelais, or 
Voltaire, or John Brown of Osawatomie (a great man), or 
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Carlyle, how they shall suppress their paradoxes, and check their 
huge gait to keep accurate step with the procession on the street 


side-walk. They are privileged persons, and may have their 
own swing for me. 


In fine, Emerson had long learnt to separate in his mind 
the true genius of Carlyle, and the qualities for which he had 
always loved and reverenced him, from the alloy of Carlylese 
prejudices, animosities, and wilful extravagances which would 
pain or surprise him when he took them too seriously, 
but which he was able to regard with a half-humorous 
vexation, and gentle tolerance, that ended in both forgiving 
and forgetting. So, in the letter dated January, 1872, the 
last in the correspondence, he wrote :— 


I know well all your perversities, and give them a wide berth. 
They seriously annoy a great many worthy readers, nations of 
readers sometimes; but I heap them all as style, and read them 
as I read Rabelais’ gigantic humors, which astonish in order to 
force attention, and by and by are seen to be the rhetoric of a 
highly virtuous gentleman who swears. 


He had just received the last instalment of the library 
edition of Carlyle’s works, and had been sending his con- 
gratulations to the author. 


And now my stately collection is perfect. Perfect too is your 
Victory. But I clatter my chains with joy, asI did forty years 
ago, at your earliest gifts. Happy man you should be, to whom 
the heaven has allowed such masterly completion. You shall 
wear your crown at the Pan-Saxon games with no equal or ap- 
proaching competitor in sight,—well earned by genius and exhaus- 
tive labor, and with nations for your pupils and praisers. I count 
it my eminent happiness to have been so nearly your contem- 
porary and your friend,—permitted to detect by its rare light the 
new star almost before the Easterners had seen it, and to have 
found no disappointment, but joyful confirmation rather, in coming 


close to its orb. Rest, rest, now for a time, I pray you, and be 
thankful. 


Carlyle might well be grateful for one who could never 
look at him and his work with any eyes but those of affec- 
tionate admiration. Long before, he had declared to him, 
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“ Tt remains true, what I have often told you, that properly 
there is no voice in this world which is completely human to 
me, which fully understands all I say, and with clear 
sympathy and sense answers me, but your voice only.” And 
again, “‘ You were like an angel to me, and absorbed in 
the beautifulest manner all thunder-clouds into the depths of 
your immeasurable ether.” In spite too of every difference 
of opinion, and the absolute contrasts of temperament and 
aim and views of life, Carlyle felt as strongly as his friend did 
that there was under all a deeper ground of unity, a funda- 
mental agreement which we shall not attempt to define here, 
but which the whole tone and tenor of their intercourse help 
us to appreciate. ‘‘ Deep as is my dissent,”’ says Carlyle, 
“from your Gymnosophist view of Heaven and Earth, I 
find an agreement that swallows up all conceivable dissents.” 
And, in writing after one of the longer intervals in the cor- 
respondence,— 


Nay, [have not at any time forgotten you, be that justice done 
the unfortunate: and though I see well enough what a great 
deep cleft divides us, in our ways of practically looking at this 
world,—I see also (as probably you do yourself) where the 
rock-strata, miles deep, unite again ; and the two poor souls are 
at one. Poor devils!—Nay if there were no point of agreement 
at all, and I were more intolerant of ‘‘ ways of thinking ” than 
IT even am, yet has not the man Emerson, from old years, been 
a Human Friend to me? Can I ever forget, or think otherwise 
than lovingly of the man Emerson ? 


In Emerson’s letters we meet with many pleasant pictures 
of his household, his occupations, his neighbours and 
friends, his occasional bits of travel. In an early one he 
sets down the amount of his modest income which makes 
him a rich man, staying at home or going abroad at his own 
instance, and having food, warmth, leisure, books, and 
friends. 


My wife Lidian is an incarnation of Christianity,—I call her Asia, 
—and keeps my philosophy from Antinomianism ; my mother, 
whitest, mildest, most conservative of ladies, whose only exception 
to her universal preference for old things is her son ; my boy, a 
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piece of love and sunshine, well worth my watching from morn- 
ing to night ;—these, and three domestic women, who cook and 
sew and run for us, make all my household. 


A little later he tells of a recent new-comer, 


—a blessed babe, named Ellen, about three weeks old—a little 
fair soft lump of contented humanity, incessantly sleeping, and 
with an air of incurious security that says she has come to stay, 
has come to be loved, which has nothing mean, and quite 
piques me. 


We get many such glimpses of the singularly bright, har- 
monious, and altogether sweet and wholesome life of the poet- 
philosopher at Concord ; from which there always comes, in 
these letters, some breath of hope and cheer to soften the 
despondency and enliven the self-made solitude of the pre- 


maturely worn and life-weary man who wrote, when he was 
but forty-three, — 


I am older in years than you; but in humour I am older by 
centuries. What a hope is in that ever-young heart, cheerful, 


healthful as the morning! and as for me, you have no conception 
what a crabbed, sulky piece of sorrow and dyspepsia I am 
grown ; and growing, if I do not draw bridle. 


The one finds everything beautiful and gracious about him 
and life ‘“‘ absurdly sweet,’ and we have before us always 
the picture described by Carlyle of ‘‘ the genial smiling, 
energetic face, full of sunny strength, intelligence, integrity, 
good humour.” The other contrives, as he confesses, ‘ to 
take the very ugliest view now and then of the beautifulest 
things ;”’ and to take the very gloomiest view of his own 
life, and the destiny of his fellows, and the whole visible 
order of things; though he also will not deny that “ the 
Earth withal is verdant, sun-beshone ; and the Son of Adam 
has*his place on it, and his tasks and recompenses in it, to 
the close.” 

There are several deeply pathetic letters, written when 
Emerson lost, first his brother Edward, in 1834, then, within 
two years, Charles, who was still nearer and dearer to him asa 
member, at the time, of his own household, and the intimate 
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companion of all his thoughts and pursuits ; and, then, 
bitterest loss of all, just in the bright promise of his early 
boyhood, the son, Waldo, whose memory is enshrined in 
that exquisite Threnody, in which the poet has indeed 
caught some of the sweet and solemn tones of the “‘ Ever- 
lasting Melodies.” 

Of his brother Charles he wrote as “‘ a man of a beautiful 
genius, born to speak well, and whose conversation for these 
last years has treated every grave question of humanity, and 
has been my daily bread.” Carlyle had no conventional 
phrases of consolation to offer, but wrote in deep sympathy, 


I do not tell you not to mourn; I mourn with you, and could 
wish all mourners the spirit you have in this sorrow. Oh, I 
know it well! Often enough in this noisy Inanity of a vision 
where we still linger, I say to myself, Perhaps thy Buried Ones 
are not far from thee, are with thee ; they are in Eternity, which 
isa Now and Here! And yet Nature will have her right; Memory 
will feel desecrated if she could forget. Many times in the 
crowded din of the Living, some sight, some feature of a face, 
will recall to you the Loved Face ; and in these turmoiling streets 
you see the little silent churchyard, the green grave that lies there 
so silent,—inexpressibly wae. Oh, perhaps we shall all meet 
YonperR, and the tears be wiped from all eyes! One thing is 
no Perhaps: surely we shall all meet, if it be the will of the 
Maker of us. Ifit be not His will,—then is it not better so ? 
Silence,—since in these days we have no speech! Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, in any day. 


When Emerson wrote of his heart-breaking grief in the 
death of his little boy, Carlyle was in an especially gentle 
and solemn mood, for his wife had just lost her mother, and 
his message of sympathy with his friend’s great sorrow was 
written from a house which also had been ‘‘ rendered 
vacant and sacred by Death.” After saying what he could 
to comfort and cheer the mourners in the darkened home 
at Concord, he wrote of himself and his thoughts, in the 
following fine pathetic strain :— 

T lead a strange life ; full of sadness, of solemnity, not without a 


kind of blessedness. I say it is right and fitting that one be left 
entirely alone now and then,—alone with one’s own griefs and sins 
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with the mysterious ancient Earth round one, the everlasting 
Heaven over one, and what one can make of these. . . . It 
is many years since I have stood so in close contact face to face 
with the reality of Earth, with its haggard ugliness, its divine 
beauty, its depths of Death and of Life. Yesterday, one of the 
stillest Sundays, I sat long by the side of theswift river Nith ; 
sauntered among woods all vocal only with rooks and pairing 
birds. The hills are often white with snow-powder, black 
brief spring-tempests rush fiercely down from them, and then 
again the sky looks forth with a pale pure brightness—like 
Eternity from behind Time. The Sky, when one thinks of it, is 
always blue, pure changeless azure ; rains and tempests are only 
for the little dwellings where men abide. 


Twenty-five years later a more tragic sorrow had befallen 
him. The letter he wrote after his wife's death is like one 
of the tenderest pages of those ‘“‘ Reminiscences” which 
Were in many ways so sad to read. We must quote a few 
sentences from it, before leaving these more serious passages 
of the correspondence. 


By the calamity of April last, I lost my little all in this world; 
and have no soul left who can make any corner of this world 
into a home for me any more. Bright, heroic, tender, true and 
noble was that lost treasure of my heart, who faithfully accom- 
panied me in all the rocky ways and climbings ; and I am for 
ever poor without her. She was snatched from me in a moment, 
—as by a death from the gods. Very beautiful her death was; 
radiantly beautiful (to those who understand it) had all her life 
been : quid plura? I should be among the dullest and stupidest, 
if I were not among the saddest of all men. 


The reader will naturally look, in Carlyle’s part of the 
correspondence, for some of those rapid ‘sketches of cha- 
racter, and vivid bits of portraiture which he could dash 
off with such a sure artist’s touch, enabling us to see some 
notable people, if not just as they were,fat least just as they 
appeared to one of the keenest of observers. There is 
Tennyson, “‘ one of the finest-looking men in the world. A 
great shock of rough dusty-dark hair; bright-laughing hazel 
eyes ; massive aquiline face, most massive yet most deli- 
cate ;” his voice “‘ musical metallic, fit for loud laughter 
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and piercing wail, and all that may lie between.” 
“His way is through Chaos and the Bottomless and 
Pathless ; not handy for making out many miles 
upon.” There is ‘‘Old Rogers with his pale head, 
white, bare, and cold as snow, [who] will work on 
you with those large blue eyes, cruel, sorrowful, and that 
sardonic shelf-chin :”’ Harriet Martineau, ‘‘a genuine little 
Poetess, buckramed, swathed like a mummyin Socinian and 
Political-Economy formulas, and yet verily alive in the 
inside of that!” John Stirling, who is often mentioned,— 
Carlyle loves him better than anybody he has met with 
“since a certain sky-messenger alighted at Craigenputtock, 
and vanished in the blue again:’’ Daniel Webster, with 
“the tanned complexion, that amorphous, crag-like face ; 
the dull black eyes under their precipice of brows, like dull 
anthracite furnaces, needing only to be blown; the mastiff- 
mouth accurately closed’’: John Ruskin “ copiously and 
desperately pouring [fierce lightning bolts] into the black 
world of Anarchy all around him” with a “divine rage 
against iniquity, falsity, and baseness.” 

A striking and very interesting figure appears on the scene 
in the person of Bronson Alcott, long conspicuous in the 
Concord circle, and happily still left, a worthy representative 
of that group of eager souls bent on living up to a new 
poetic and philosophic ideal of existence. He came over to 
England with an introduction from Emerson, who had said 
of him before, ‘‘ he is a majestic soul, with whom conversa- 
tion is possible. He is capable of truth, and gives me the 
same glad astonishment that he should exist which the 
world does.” Carlyle describes him as a “ genial, innocent, 
simple-hearted man, of much natural intelligence and 
goodness, with an air of rusticity, veracity and dignity 
withal, which in many ways appeals to one.” ‘‘ The 
good Alcott; with his long, lean face and figure, with 
his gray worn temples and mild radiant eyes; all bent upon 
saving the world by areturn to acorns and the Golden Age ; 
he comes before one like a venerable Don Quixote, whem 
nobody can even laugh at without loving!” 

22 
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We must resist the temptation to quote at length some 
further passages in which both Emerson and Carlyle record 
their impressions of Alcott, the latter ending by an ener- 
getic discourse expressive of his feelings with regard to all 
sect-founders. And we must be satisfied with merely 
mentioning the names of Southey, Landor, Thackeray, 
Blackie, Froude, Monckton Milnes, Clough, Margaret Fuller, 
and Delia Bacon, of Shakespearian fame. Bulwer- 
Lytton, is incidentally alluded to as ‘one of the 
wretchedest Phantasms,” and a propos of Prescott, who was 
being “‘ infinitely lionized by a mob of gentlemen,” it is 
remarked that, ‘“‘ the Johnny-cake is good, the twopence- 
worth of currants in it too are good; but if you offer it as a 
bit of baked Ambrosia, Ach Gott!” One other specimen of 
Carlyle’s satirical humour in this line, we cannot help giving 
for our readers’ amusement. Emerson had innocently 
asked him ‘“‘ What sort of a person is Heraud?”’ a writer 
who, it would seem, was thought a good deal of by certain 
admirers at Boston. We wonder whether the report 
obtained was communicated to them. Leigh Hunt, it 
appears, had described him as “‘ wavering in the most aston- 
ishing manner between being Something and Nothing,” and 
John Mill had said, ‘‘I forgive him freely for interpreting 
the Universe, now when I find he cannot pronounce the 
h’s!” As for Carlyle’s own opinion, he says : 


To me he is chiefly remarkable as being still—with his en- 
tirely enormous vanity and very small stock of faculty—out of 
Bedlam. He picked up a notion or two from Coleridge many 
years ago; and has ever since been rattling them in his head, 
like peas in an empty bladder, and calling on the world “ List 
the Music of the Spheres.” He escapes assassination, as I 
calculate, chiefly by being the cheerfulest, best-natured little 
creature extant.—You cannot kill him, he laughs so softly, even 
when he is like killing you. 


Among the many passages which we had marked in 
further illustration of the quality of the book, there are divers 
brief sentences which would be not unworthy of a place in a 
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forilegium from either author. We must be contented with 
quoting the following, from Emerson :— 


Men live on the brink of mysteries and harmonies into which 
yet they never enter, and with their hand on the door-latch they 
die outside. 

I always seem to suffer some loss of faith on entering cities. 
They are great conspiracies; the parties are all maskers, who have 
taken mutual oaths of silence not to betray each other’s secret, 
and each to keep the other’s madness in countenance. You can 
scarce drive any craft here that does not seem a subornation of 
the treason. 

When I go out of doors in the summer night, and see how high 
the stars are, I am persuaded that there is time enough, here or 
somewhere, for all that I must do; and the good world manifests 
very little impatience. 

What have we to do with old age? Our existence looks to me 
more than ever initial. We have come to see the ground and 
look up materials and tools. The men who have any positive 
quality are a flying advance party for reconnoitring. 


Our readers may now have some idea of the various charm 
of these letters. There are many points we have not touched 
on; but in the selections we have made, and the few com- 
ments with which we have accompanied them, we hope we 
have at least succeeded in suggesting in what a peculiarly 
interesting way the correspondence enlarges our knowledge 
of the genius and personal characteristics of the writers. 
The names of Carlyle and Emerson have been associated 
from the first ; and though the contrasts, both of character, 
of opinion and feeling, and of literary style, are so strongly 
marked that these strike us perhaps more than the re- 
semblances do; the intimate and familiar utterances of 
friendship which we have been permitted to overhear, 
help to reveal the deeper unity in which, like the ‘‘ rock- 
strata, miles deep, united again, their souls were at one.” 
No one, we think, can read these volumes and not feel 
that he knows both men moré intimately than he knew 


them before. In Emerson’s large and gentle tolerance o1 
22—2 
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his friend's perversest moods, and in Carlyle’s homage to 
the pure devotion to truth and pursuit of the ideal, which 
was atthe heart of the ‘“‘ Transcendentalism ’’ at which he 
sometimes scolded, we learn the secret of their mutual 
understanding ; and we are enabled to correct for ourselves 
some of those shallow and fickle judgments which are 
founded only on superficial resemblances or differences, and 
which are liable to be reversed as easily and with as little 
reason as they were first pronounced. But whatever be 
the places ultimately assigned to Carlyle and to Emerson in 
the roll of the world’s thinkers and workers, they will, in 
any event, always be thought of together henceforth as 


inseparably united in the bonds of a true and beautiful 
friendship. 


Tue Epiror. 





THE LAWBREAKER. 


YHERE are periods in the world’s history, for the 
most part in the earlier stages of civilisation, 
when the Lawgiver is the great want of the age. The 
social tie is as yet weak, the half-developed instinct of 
justice in each individual is too feeble to control the anarchic 
passions. Whatis then needed is a man of superior insight 
and force of character, who will serve as a rallying-point for 
the better spirits of the nation and be a sort of embodied 
conscience; uttering what all dimly feel to be right, and 
giving it the sanction of authority; compelling the baser 
element to submit to the nobler, and thus evolving a sort of 
moral order out of the chaos of conflicting wills. The in- 
stinct of mankind has ever recognised such men as its 
greatest deliverers; they are the founders of States, the 
creators of social institutions, the restorers of paths to 
dwell in, and the epochs of their activity are counted the 
most noteworthy in a nation’s existence. 

But there are other periods, and our own age is one of 
them, which labour under another class of evils, and demand 
a different remedy—periods when right and wrong appear 
in less clearly-defined antagonism to each other, and the 
best energies of men are paralysed for want of direction, 
the moral sense being entangled in a maze of insoluble 
problems. At such times no clarion-call goes forth to sum- 
mon the hosts of the faithful to battle with the enemy. 
There are indeed opposing armies, and bitter is the strife. 
The banners of Order and of Rebellion are displayed; but 
who are the combatants ranged under them? On the side 
of Order we have, it is true, the just, the temperate, the 
law-abiding, the conscientious; but also the timid, the 
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conventional, the self-interested, the pharisaical, the unmer- 
ciful. On the side of Rebellion there are the licentious, 
the unscrupulous, the violent, the self-indulgent, but also 
the generous, the enthusiastic, the self-sacrificing. In every 
fierce outbreak against the established order of things we 
are forced, however unwillingly, to acknowledge that the 
‘‘heroes”’ are to be found on the side of revolt—amongst 
Nihilists, Communists, Carbonari; not amongst the aristo- 
crats, the bourgeoisie, and the partisans of authority, in 
Church and State. Apart from those exceptional circum- 
stances which develop heroism, it is far from being the case 
that the “ virtuous” have a monopoly of the amiable and 
estimable qualities ; in fact, it is a common observation that 
the finest natures are most apt to “‘ go wrong.” 

Another perplexing feature of the age is that the efforts 
of the best and even the most enlightened of the community 
are frequently rendered void or worse by some inexplicable 
force that, as it were, deflects them from their aim. The 
mischiefs which afflict our society seem to proceed from the 
virtuous equally with the vicious. The hand indeed that 
comes into actual contact with the crime is that of vice, 
but we have not to look far to see behind it some pitiless 
virtue urging it on, like an inexorable fate. In whichever 
direction we look we find a waste of moral force. This is 
pre-eminently an age of high culture for the moral emo- 
tions. Never were the ideals of conduct so lofty and pure 
as at present. The very word “ solidarity” forcing its way 
into our language testifies to a larger conception of humanity 
gaining ground among us, and the natural sympathies flow 
freely into the channels thus widened out for them. And 
yet we need but lift the thin veil of respectability that 
shrouds our homes, to see everywhere around us a seething 
mass of corruption and misery that sickens and appals us. 

Whose fault is it? Is it possible, we ask, that it is the 
good, pleasant people we know that are responsible for 
these things? Is it they that own the unwholesome work- 
shops, grow rich on the labour of underpaid women and 
girls, hold the licences of haunts of vice, and pocket the 
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rents of noisome dens in which honest toil snatches its brief 
repose? It must be the people of character and reputation 
who uphold these evils, for the others would not have 
power to do so in the face of any strongly-expressed public 
opinion. Only law can shelter the worst of crimes. What 
then has become of those moral and religious principles 
which, judging from our literature, our pulpits, nay even 
our ordinary conversation, might be supposed to be built 
into the basis of our life? 

It would be unfair to charge this age with any exceptional 
amount of hypocrisy; it is rather that the moral forces 
ranged on the side of order can find no vent, no adequate 
sphere of operation. They are checked, hemmed in on 
every side; duty is arrayed against duty, law against love. 
And then on the other side of these boundaries of law, the 
waste is still more appalling. What a torrent of passion 
sweeping along in its unchecked course, carrying every- 
where destruction! Are not these the waters for which we 
are athirst—the ‘“‘ life of which our nerves are scant,” and 
can we have them but to blast, not to bless? For it is 
impossible not to recognise in the very excesses of the 
vicious, powers and activities essential to human nature 
which only take those channels because all others are 
blocked up from them by the operation of a false law. 

Here we come to the root of the mischief. The thought 
of right, which is enshrined in the laws and embodied in 
the conventional rules of conduct, has been outgrown by the 
developing moral life, no less than by the growing needs of 
our complex social state, and has thus become untrue to 
facts—in other words, to Nature. The emotions cease to 
respond to it; a ‘‘ right” that means disservice to man can- 
not awaken enthusiasm. It is evident that in such a state 
of things the rigid enforcement of the false law will work 
unspeakable mischief, whilst the anarchic passions, swelled 
by the streams of thwarted natural activity, will gather a 
frightful strength, and the excesses which they commit will 
cause such horror as to widen the breach between the law- 
abiding and the law-refusing classes. They wil] hate each 
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other with the more intensity (as is ever the case) because 
each has got hold of half the truth, which is mischievous 
until supplemented by its other half. 

The most discouraging feature of the case is that it seems 
of no use to aim at strengthening the sense of duty, rein- 
forcing the will with motives to just, benevolent deeds, since 
some fatal spell has fallen upon the whole range of human 
actions, turning their good into ill, and baffling the best 
efforts of the most conscientious men. What we are suffer- 
ing from is not lack of force, but wasted force ; it is there- 
fore not to increase the amount that is wanted, but to give 
it direction. 

It is at such a crisis of human affairs that the Lawbreaker 
is called for—one guided by the unerring instinct of genius 
to choose the forbidden things, and refuse the permitted. 
Not any lawbreaker—for the law has been wrongly broken 
time out of mind, and no deliverance has come of it—but 
one in whom are fulfilled the conditions for doing it rightly, 
that is, who can break it not for self. In so doing he is at 
once a breaker and a fulfiller of the law, for in his breach 
of the letter he reveals the higher law of the spirit. By this 
action of his the conscience is emancipated, force locked up 
in useless restraint is set free, and becomes available for new 
tasks. There is a dynamic of the moral as of the physical 
world. Whilst the sense of duty is yoked to some useless 
and mischievous superstition, there is a waste of the force 
that is wanted for the reform of practical life. It is evident 
that when any difficult task has to be accomplished, any 
great resistance to be overcome, any exhausting sacrifices 
to be made, the first step towards the attainment of the 
object will be to find some needless restraint which can be 
shaken off, some false law which may be refused, some 
superstition to be laid aside under which the conscience has 
been kept in bondage. This being done, the force thus set 
free can be turned to the newtask. It seems a simple case: 
here is something for man to do: very well; fulfil the con- 
dition, find something that he may leave off doing, and the 
power is there, ready for use. 
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Now if we apply this principle to what has actually taken 
place in history, we shall find it amply verified. This ex- 
plains why the great moral reformers have ever been the 
breakers of false yokes, the destroyers of superstitions, and 
why, too, the deadly strife which they have waged against 
superstition has always been put first ; not the preaching of 
a positive morality, which (from the individual purity of the 
men) we might have expected to be the thing uppermost in 
their minds. 

Take, for instance, the greatest moral revolution ever 
wrought—that effected by the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
The world was full of the foulest iniquity—in every part 
there was oppression, cruelty, falsehood, and vices for which 
modern refinement has no name. In the enslaved and 
decaying society of Palestine Jesus witnessed, doubtless, 
every variety of the vices of tyrant and victim. And He 
held up to man an ideal of moral purity, before which the 
highest ethics of heathen moralist and sage look dim and 
tainted. But if we examine those records of His teaching 
which have been preserved, and which represent at least the 
impression produced by Him on His contemporaries, we find 
that His most burning zeal and indignation was turned not 
against the vices, but against the superstitions of the day. 
We utterly mistake the meaning of His words, if we dis- 
miss the subject with the usual commonplaces about the 
hatefulness of hypocrisy, and conclude that because Jesus 
denounced the Pharisees and their devotion to ritual, this 
devotion must have been a pretence. He would never have 
been so indignant with a mere sham. He did not want a 
Carlyle to tell him that shams die of themselves. They 
have no vitality ; a laugh will do for them,—no need of tears 
and blood. His holy anger, His indignant consuming 
wrath, had harder work and a nobler object. It was the 
heavy yoke, grievous to be borne, which He was wrestling 
to lift off men’s shoulders; and that yoke was a false 
notion of duty believed in—not merely professed, or it would 
not have been a yoke at all. 

It has struck us with wonder sometimes that, when there 
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were such glaring and hideous evils to be attacked, He 
should have come down with a weight of indignation on 
the good people who laid an over-stress upon Sabbath- 
keeping—a harmless fault, we might have supposed, if a 
fault at all. Now we see why He did it: He had work for 
man to do; He could not afford to let moral force be locked 
up in a useless and even cruel Sabbath-keeping and tithe- 
paying. Cruel—for whatever is not useful is cruel, or tends 
to become so. There was a superstition that the duty to 
God might involve doing what was harmful to one’s neigh- 
bour, and that the very painfulness of this constituted the 
chief part of its virtue. Meanwhile, there were numberless 
social duties lying unfulfilled, services unperformed, because 
the sympathy and kindliness had been checked which 
would have prompted them. Here, then, was a double 
waste ; here were two moral forces (forms, of course, of the 
one force) engaged in neutralising each other—duty enlisted 
against love by a hateful superstition. No wonder that He 
who loved man was indignant at this waste, and set about 
destroying the superstition under which man lay crushed. 
And so strong was it that His victory cost Him His life. He 
slew the false law, but only by nailing it to His own cross. 
Let His accusation be written up high, that all the world 
may know for what He died, and for what it owes Him its 
chief thanks. ‘‘ We have a law, and by our law He ought 
to die.” Yes, it was true. By that law He ought to die. 
The Lawbreaker—that was His highest glory. 

The same dynamic order is still more evident in St. Paul, 
who carried out in a wider sphere the spirit of his Master’s 
teaching. Placed as he was face to face with the most 
degrading forms of vice in Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome, a 
man of austere and even ascetic virtue amidst a society of 
shameless libertinism, should we not naturally expect his 
most intense antagonism, his most indignant denunciation 
to have been directed against Gentile profligacy? But no: 
when laying down the rules of Christian conduct, he simply, 
calmly points out the way in which men should go: ‘‘ Speak 
the truth one to another”’—‘‘ Bear ye one another's 
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burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ’’—‘‘ Pray without 
ceasing”—‘‘ Be diligent in business,” &c. There is no 
hortatory rhetoric, no heat, no violence, as if he were trying 
to create an impulse. He seems to take it for granted that 
the way being indicated, love, or life as he calls it, will take 
that direction. He has nothing to say to those who sug- 
gested living in Sin ‘that grace may abound,” but the 
simple statement of the dynamics of the case: ‘‘ How can 
we?” But observe the change when he contends with 
the Judaizers about circumcision; here he wrestles, he 
agonizes; here is the very heart of the combat; to fail 
here is to fail utterly. Here in the despised Jerusalem, not 
in Athens or in Rome, is to be decided the fate of the world, 
because here is the stronghold of that sense of duty behind 
which the “ self’’ stood entrenched to fight its last battle. 
To this far-seeing eye the law, and not Cesar, ruled the 
world. And how true was the insight—how justified by the 
result. He triumphed; the gospel of freedom was sent 
forth to the Gentile world unmutilated by Jewish restric- 
tions. The conscience, emancipated by love, was trusted 
to write out its own commandments, and a morality arose 
in the centre of the most corrupt society the world has ever 
seen, as far surpassing the Jewish as life will ever surpass 
its counterfeit. Side by side with all the laws about pro- 
perty ever invented by the keenest-eyed justice, (perhaps 
the Mosaic will bear comparison with any), set that one 
naive description of the lawless community: ‘‘ And they 
that believed had all things in common, neither said any 
man that aught that he possessed was his own.” 

The same process was repeated at the Reformation under 
Luther. He attacked licence—not directly, but by giving 
freedom. Destruction preceded Reformation. The false 
law of asceticism had to be broken before the new mor- 
ality could be evolved. Perhaps of all the services which 
Luther rendered to mankind, none more deserves its grati- 
tude than his marriage with Catherine von Bora, in which 
both parties broke their monastic vows. The law which 
had governed him had compelled him to turn aside from the 
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serviceable thing, if it so happened that it was also a 
pleasant thing. But he who is inspired by an unselfish passion 
that makes even pain welcome or indifferent, has no need 
to turn away from pleasure. He has learnt the supreme 
art, to take pleasure rightly. The value of Luther’s act lay 
in its being an open defiance of the law. Monastic vows of 
celibacy had been broken thousands of times in secret and 
selfishly with no result but evil. Luther did rightly what 
had often been done wrongly, and the effect was to roll an 
enormous weight off the conscience of mankind, and set 
free the paralysed and imprisoned forces to work out the 
moral regeneration of society. He broke the idol and 
emancipated the worshippers. 

Turning from the history of the past to the features of the 
present age, the question meets us: Is there any such idol 
now which the reformer will have to break, any superstition 
which holds back man’s hand from the service of his fellow, 
any law which is kept to the injury of others for the sake 
of a man’s own goodness? For if not there is nohope. And 
surely never was there a time when the force was more 
needed than now to repair the moral waste. Wherever we 
turn our eyes—to the State, to the City, to Society, to the 
Church, to the Family, it seems that the old safeguards and 
bulwarks are crumbling down, and a gigantic selfism is every- 
where rampant. ‘‘The whole head is sick and the whole 
heart faint.” Those who have tried with most patient skill 
to apply a remedy to any one of the symptoms of our dis- 
eased social body, have all come to the same conclusion. It 
is of no use dealing with isolated symptoms ; driven from one 
part, the malady reappears in another ; unless new life can 
be poured into the system, and a complete regeneration 
effected, decay must go on with an ever-accelerated speed. 
If we seek some test that shall register the low-water mark, 
as it were, of our moral life, let us look not at the sensa- 
tional pages of some low-class novel, replete with crime and 
horror, but at the science which is the outcome of the 
wisdom and benevolence of some of our wisest and most 
benevolent men—our Political Economy. Here we shall see, 
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formulated as it never was before, that man must live for self; 
thisis the first axiom of the science, the keystone of the edifice. 
What follows is a series of schemes, more or less cunningly 
contrived, for making a million or so of separate selves, with 
their conflicting interests and passions, work harmoniously 
together ; these schemes based, moreover, on a notion of 
justice, which means giving to each individual self its rights. 
A hopeless problem—thank God! It might be stated thus : 
Given, a being whom God has not made possible, to find his 
place in this world of God’s making, to ascertain his duties 
and his rights ; or, Given, two straight lines enclosing a space, 
to find their direction and the space they enclose. Take a 
book like J. S. Mill's ‘‘ Political Economy,” for instance, 
particularly the chapters on ‘‘ Popular Remedies for Low 
Wages.” Who does not lay it down with the feeling—well, 
if this be a true statement of the case, it is hopeless to 
attempt any amelioration of the condition of the masses of 
our fellow-men? We shall go on, the upper classes growing 
richer, more splendid, more luxurious, more refined, more 
inhuman ; the lower more wretched, more degraded, more 
brutal, until both arc overwhelmed in some chaotic revolu- 
tion. 

But is it so hopeless? Is not the force we want really 
there, locked up in the maintenance of some false right, 
some superstition, the casting away of which will be life 
from the dead ? 

To answer this question we must first ask : How may we 
know the false right from the true—what are the characters 
of a superstition? Are we not in danger of shaking off a 
right restraint for a wrong one? How may we know that 
the law we break is not of eternal validity? We might 
answer this question from History by inquiring what have 
been the false duties which men have thrown off (human 
sacrifices, celibacy, &c.). Or, again, we may have light 
cast upon it by analogy if we observe of what sort is the 
“law” which the painter violates, what is the accuracy 
which he may, and must, sacrifice to obtain truth in his 
picture. From both these scurces we shall obtain the 
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same characteristic marks by which we may know the 
false law. 

First, then, we shall find that the law we must break will 
be one enforcing or prohibiting certain rigid things. The 
reason of this is evident. Nature ignores things. She 
knows only of processes. A law of things, of “ command- 
ments contained in ordinances,” as the Pauline expression 
is, must become false in course of time, for that in which 
the life of man was once expressed is true to this no longer, 
and is a mere dead encumbrance. James Martineau well 
says, ‘“‘ There is no system of duties which will stand as a 
permanent diagram of right.”” The right will be a thing 
growing, expanding in its demands to meet fresh needs as 
they arise, and will ever be in advance of our practice, and 
lead us on to new attainment. But not only will these 
fresh needs prescribe for us new duties ; they will perpetually 
be superseding and rendering positively mischievous those 
actions which were once useful and even necessary. Thus 
a law that insists upon the performance of certain outward 
acts must inevitably come into conflict with the expanding 
life of man, and the breaking of that law will mark a 
necessary stage in his development. 

Again, a false law may be known by its tendency to insist 
upon abstinence irom pleasure or restraint of passion as a 
good in itself, thus marking the extreme point of departure 
from the order of Nature, which exhibits the perfect union 
of law and liberty. 

The false law, indeed, is one which Nature refuses to let 
man obey, and this is its invariable mark. Its presence 
may be known by an unbridled licence on the one hand, 
and by a miserable and stunted life within the forms of law 
on theother. Nature lays one command upon all things, to 
live; and when men make laws for themselves that forbid or 
hinder life, she grandly ignores them, pouring a tide of 
passion into human hearts which must carry destruction 
and ruin around, if the channels of useful activity into which 
it should flow be choked up with artificial prohibition. 
Sooner or later these barriers must be swept away. With 
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what cobwebs does man strive to bind the giant forces that, 
sway his life! So one exclaims when they have been snapt 
and rent: but until that deliverance comes, their strength 
is of cast iron. What can relax the grasp of Duty on 
man’ssoul? What pangs can wrench from him his virtue? 
Let the history of asceticism answer! For, let it be 
observed, it is not mere lawlessness that can break the force 
of law to bind the conscience ; that wild licence is weakness 
not strength; only that which has borne the yoke is 
mighty enough to break it. For the law is not an arbitrary 
enactment, that it can be set aside at will. It is the 
embodiment of the moral life of man in the past; in it are 
stored up his acquired and inherited gains. Though life 
has departed from it, it is still the symbol of that which is 
dearer than all pleasure, holier than all use. This law can 
never relax its hold on the conscience until it be fulfilled ; 
that is, broken not for self, and all the good that was in it 
taken up into the higher law, which stands revealed in 
the passing away of that which obscured it. 

A false law in morals may be paralleled with an 
imperfect generalisation in Science. It makes outcasts, 
anomalies. Until some generalisation is made all 
facts are alike unclassified; they remain isolated, and 
apparently arbitrary. With the law comes a distinction. 
Some facts are taken in and accounted for ; in them an order, 
a necessity, is discerned: others remain unexplained; they 
are anomalies, apparent exceptions. The next advance is 
made by a man who, with the instinct of genius, discovers 
in these anomalies the key to a larger generalisation in 
which they shall be included. In like manner every great 
moral reformer turns first to the ‘‘ outcasts.”” He leaves 
the ninety and nine and goes after the one that was lost, 
and when he has found it carries it in his bosom, nearer 
to his heart than any of the others. For is not that 
wanderer the dearest? He, too, is a lawbreaker; in him 
there is that element of rightness, the following of passion. 
It was indeed a self-passion, and therefore led him astray ; 
but when the true passion has been breathed into him he 
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will be capable of a higher goodness than that of mere 
abstaining and forbidding. ‘‘I have seen,” writes James 
Hinton,* ‘‘ Righteousness taking Pity to her bosom and 
going forth, repentant that she has been cruel, to meet those 
who cannot restrain their passions, and saying to them: 
‘You also are my children.’ I have seen those whom 
Goodness had disowned called her children by Goodness 
becoming better, not by any change first in them.” It 
is the necessity of embracing these passion-driven natures 
that makes new demands upon virtue, and raises it to a 
higher level. The ‘“‘baptism with the Holy Ghost” 
succeeds to the baptism with water; the kindling breath 
of enthusiasm to the mere purification of the outward acts. 


CAROLINE Happon. 


* To the letters and conversation of James Hinton, I am indebted for 
the greater part of the thoughts developed in this paper. 





DISCOURSES BY THE REV. JOHN HAMILTON 
THOM.* 


HE author of these Discourses has long been held in 
the highest esteem by a large circle in Liverpool, 
where he has spent the whole of his ministerial life, and by 
Unitarian Christians everywhere. More than forty years 
ago he publicly distinguished himself, together with his 
life-long friend Dr. Martineau, and the late Rev. Henry 
Giles, in the Liverpool Unitarian Controversy, taking up 
the challenge of thirteen Evangelical clergymen to discuss 
the points at issue between them; on which occasion, 
both in the published lectures and in the preliminary 
correspondence, it was generally admitted that the Uni- 
tarian champions most ably held their own. Among the 
orthodox we remember hearing that Mr. Thom was then 
familiarly styled ‘‘ the Evangelical Unitarian.” 

To the outside public Mr. Thom is perhaps best known 
as one of the editors of the ‘‘ Prospective” and ‘‘ National” 
Reviews, and a contributor of important articles to 
periodical literature, as the biographer of the Rev. J. 
Blanco White, the author of an interesting volume of dis- 
courses on “St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians: an 
Attempt to convey their Spirit and Significance,” and a 
smaller volume, called ‘‘ Christ the Revealer; and more 
recently as the editor of the ‘‘ Letters, embracing the Life, 
of the late Rev. John James Tayler, B.A.” 

The volume now under our notice is the response to a 
requisition to the author, signed by many friends, that he 
would give to the world through the Press some of those 


* Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. Discourses by Joun Hamitron 
Tom. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1883. 
23 
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utterances which only the failure of vocal power precluded 
him from continuing to give forth from the pulpit. It is 
appropriately inscribed to the Rev. Dr. Martineau and Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter ‘‘ as respectively representing the ministers 
and laymen at whose desire it has been published.” Not 
only those whose request is thus complied with, but all 
thoughtful and attentive readers, will feel grateful to the 
writer of these instructive and suggestive Discourses. 

The volume is interesting and important from several 
points of view. Those who are in the habit of believing 
that Unitarian Christianity is necessarily cold, and power- 
less to move the heart and elevate the soul, who agree, 
perhaps, with Mr. Kegan Paul, in the Nineteenth Century, 
where he asserts that Unitarians ‘‘ now confine them- 
selves to mere Theism and correct morals, with intellectual 
gracefulness,” cannot but be struck with its manifestation 
of intense faith in Christ as the revealer of a God actively 
present with the devout soul, and thus as still a living 
power, even with those who have learned from him to 
address their prayers solely to the Father. Those, again, 
who are prone to assert that the progressive sweep of 
scientific investigation, and especially the doctrine of 
evolution, has entirely changed the conditions of religious 
thought, may be struck with the fact, that a writer of the 
highest culture, fully alive to all the truths of science, and 
all the results of the freest critical inquiry, feels no diffi- 
culty in still believing that God is very nigh to the 
faithful soul, that religion is the great sustainer and 
sanctifier of life in joy and in sorrow, and that the immortal 
hope is inseparable from faith in God as the Father of our 
spirits. 

Once more, those who maintain that there is no adequate 
reason to believe in anything higher than the idealised 
spirit of humanity, and yet lay stress on elevated and self- 
sacrificing principles of duty, may be struck with the con- 
tinual evidence here given, of the intimate and necessary 
connection between religious faith and moral earnestness 
and elevation of character, and may be led to ask them- 
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selves whether the moral principles which they uphold 
could be long sustained, even if for a time enunciated, by 
men who lived as “‘having no hope and without God in 
the world.” But there are many passages in this volume, 
the searching truth of which to human experience and 
consciousness will be acknowledged and responded to with 
interest and profit, quite independently of any philoso- 
phical or theological prepossessions in the mind of the 
reader. 

The character of the first Discourse may be anticipated 
from its suggestive title, ‘‘Christianity the Impersonation 
of the Love that is in God.’ From the second Discourse, 
on “The Universality of Christianity,” we extract the 
following passage as an indication of the style of thought :— 


Now with God in Christ, we have the same method of in- 
struction as with God in Nature. The greatest truths are rather 
communicated to spiritual apprehension, as seeds of future 
growths, through kindling faith, affection and thought, than 
expressly stated. Christ has given us no definition of what 
Christianity is, for how define in words what is embraced only in 
a life which has no limit but God? The works and life of Christ 
are in truth as illuminated facts, true to experience but anticipatory 
of progress, foreshowing our goal to make clear our destination 
and be a stimulus on the way—indications of things to come, not 
mere emblems and symbols as in the universe, but witnesses in 
kind. They serve to show us the Father through the only 
spiritual medium we know, the soul of a man. ‘The Son can 
do nothing of himself; but whatsoever he seeth the Father do, 
these things doeth the Son likewise.” And a man worthy to 
be a Son of God is a more unanswerable declaration of heavenly 
life, of human immortality, than material or sensible evidences 
could possibly be—than a voice penetrating the cold ear of death 
—than Lazarus and the widow’s son showing some of the re- 
unions of heaven upon this side the grave, or attesting angels 
and a visible ascension to the skies. The only thought that has 
ever stood in the way of a universal faith in immortality, is the 
fear, derived from ourselves, that human nature is unworthy of 
an eternal union with God, and Christ has taken that fear 
away. In him, in the embodied Truth, in the Word made 
flesh—there is the lesson as soon as you can read it, the motive 


23—2 
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as soon as you can appreciate it, the key of the spiritual 
mysteries as soon as you feel them to be mysteries, the heaven 
of reconciliation with God through love and the work of love, 


self-sacrifice, as soon as you hunger and thirst for its peace. 
(P. 22-3.) 


In Discourse IV., ‘‘ Grounds of Trust in God,” the fol- 
lowing passage contains an inference which many fail to 
draw, and some refuse to draw, from the unswerving 
regularity of Nature’s laws :— 


The constancy of God where common observation or science 
can follow Him, is a sign of His character as the Teacher and 
Father of Spirits, which we do not sufficiently connect with the 
tenderness of His regard for man. For why does His power in 
any observed direction confine itself to appointed tracks, and go 
forth only in one order? Why does He never in the same cir- 
cumstances depart from the once-established custom of His 
ways? Surely He is a God of Law, in our sense of Law, that 
is, of invariable sequences, only out of the wonderful condescen- 
sion of His love. He imposes these uniform conditions on His 
own action only that man may be instructed—may learn, as in 
no other way he could, to partake and avail himself of God's 
wisdom and of God’s power. These periodic successions of 
natural beauty, familiar, yet virtually infinite in variety, to us, 
do not exhaust the Almighty, are not perhaps peculiarly dear to 
Him. These laws and properties of matter, relied upon by us, 
are not necessary directions of His power. His will could 
change it all; yet nothing fails, nothing is fickle ; He works as 
steadfastly as though He were the Servant of Man, and not the 
free Lord of all things. An expectation created by Him never 
disappoints. Man’s collected lesson is never turned mockingly 
into vanity. What was true once, remains true eternally. An 
observation of Nature wisely made to-day, serves the remotest 
ages. God keeps with us the compact of His works. And this 
is measureless goodness ; it is an infinite condescension. A God 
who did not love us, who did not wish us to know and rely on 
Him, who did not seek to have a moral claim upon our confidence, 
would not thus sustain our faith; He would mock our labour 
and our hopes; He would turn our wisdom into folly; what we 
had learned to-day, make untrue to-morrow ; lead us through 
painful processes, with eager expectations of like results, and fail 
us in the end. In this, His constancy to His ways, He has 
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never shaken the faith of His children, though He has inter- 
preted Himself by showing in Christ the spirit in man that 
should be inspired by His will and moulded by His rule. God 
neither mocks, nor is mocked. We may use or abuse His gifts : 
He remains faithful to the offered conditions. He does not dis- 
appoint hopes of His own raising ; He does not countenance 
capricious fickleness ; He does not avert natural consequences ; 
He holds us fast in personal bonds, His laws do not fail us; 
His power does not succour us if we sin presumptuously. We 
must be true as He is true, our faith resting upon His faithful- 
ness. (Pp. 52-54.) 


In Discourse V., “‘ On the Goodness and the Severity of 
God,” there is a striking and characteristic passage, too 
long to quote here in full, which indicates the author's 
sympathy with the Art and Poetry of the ancient Catholic 
faith, and which will win the assent of many thoughtful 
readers. Speaking of ‘‘ what are called decided characters, 
men . . . whose force of impulse has an uncontrolled 
strength from the narrowness of their sympathies, and 
who, having once determined on what to them seems good, 
can set themselves to beat down whatever stands in appa- 
rent opposition to it, with no discrimination and with no 
relentings,” Mr. Thom laments the losses which the world 
has sustained, in connection with the most conspicuous 
practical successes, by the working of ‘ this hardness of 
purpose, which, open to no perception but one, touched by 
no sentiment but one, has swept into destruction whatever 
was associated with the interest it was seeking to destroy, 
leaving it no place to return and harbour in.” 


In the werk of Religious Reformation, for example, how 
much has the world lost, and lost for ever, of the sublimest 
efforts of man’s genius, of his devotion to the eternal and the 
spiritual labouring to express in outward and adequate symbols 
his ideas of worship, only because those outward monuments of 
the invisible, vast, shadowy, undefined as the sentiment of 
Reverence itself—those mystic courts of Prayer that might have 
breathed to latest generations the inspirations of loftiest piety, 
giving a toue to the mind like strains of solemn music—had 
become associated with a superstition, and the ruthless hand 
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of Reformation, instead of carefully separating and cleansing it 
away, with an impulse of fierce hate rather levelled with the 
dust the temples where it dwelt.  (P. 66.) 


For the completion of the train of thought we must 
refer our readers to the volume. The general drift of the 
profound discourse in which it occurs is indicated in the 
following passage, which severely but justly characterises a 
state of feeling very prevalent among many of the so-called 
advanced and liberal thinkers of the present day :— 


There are two opposite errors respecting God’s character, and 
our connections with Him, according as the one or the other of 
these His attributes, His Goodness or His Holiness, is dropped 
from our view. There is the Calvinism, and its kindred creeds, 
that takes account of His Severity without taking equal account 
of His universal Goodness; and there is that description of 
general religion, of easy and languid sentiment, that is ready to 
cast everything upon His Goodness and to omit His Severity 
altogether. I know not a more presumptuous, a more unholy 
view of God than this general trust in His placability, this loose 
reliance that we may draw to any extent upon His forgiving 
mercies—not up to the measure in which we seek to be one with 
Him, but up to whatever measure we may need to be forgiven. 
This is the feeling of those who have cultivated no personal 
sense of God, no spiritual union with Him, but who make 
general acknowledgment of their sins and their shortcomings 
and their need of mercy, and would seem to have persuaded 
themselves that this loose confession of their need is all that is 
required to ensure them unmeasured grace and forgiveness. But 
forgiveness is not the remission of penalty, leaving the man 
what he was; if is the restoration of union with God. His 
mercy indeed is infinite; but then it is the mercy of a holy 
God that embraces us, and not the unmoral compassions of a 
Being made in our own image. Dreadful is that perversion of 
the truth that man is made in God’s image, which first oblite- 
rates His image in us through spiritual carelessness, and then 

pposes that He is made in ours. (Pp. 75-6.) 


From Discourse VI., ‘‘ Ours to Work out what God Works 
in us” (Philippians ii. 12, 13), space forbids us to extract 
more than the brief concluding passage :— 


We are often told in these days that Christianity requires 
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some new utterance to give it power, some development of un- 
discovered energy to make it equal to the world’s salvation. It 
wants nothing but a faithful heart to take it up; it wants 
nothing but that man should do his part. If any man wills to 
do His Will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God. 
Are we to hear from easy men, or from the mere critics of reli- 
gion, that Christianity is failing? Have any of its Cross-bearers 
told us so, the workers or the martyrs of any age? God send 
us the captive heart, the listening spirit, the obedient will, that 
we may work out the great salvation of knowing that a man’s 
life consisteth not in the things that he possesseth; that we 
too might live like God’s children, and our Father be gracious 
to us as to him that dwelt in His bosom; that faith, hope and 
charity fail not from the earth ; and that the Comforter abideth 
forever! (Pp. 95-6.) 


We must pass on to Discourse IX., ‘‘ Circumstance, ‘ the 
unspiritual god,’” a most stirring and improving rebuke to 
an undue reliance on outward aids. In the following pas- 
sage the ordinary appeal to Experience as the best teacher, 
is criticised with just discrimination :— 


It would not be untrue to say, that in all essential things 
Experience is the teacher only of fools, of those who have gone 
astray through turning a deaf ear to the voice of a prior and 
more legitimate teacher. There are invaluable lessons of life— 
much skill, much helpfulness, knowledge of where the need is 
and sympathy should be—which Experience alone can supply ; 
but alas for him who has got his virtues from his experience of 
life, for then his first experiences must have been of wrong- 
doing, and his later experience but the corrector of errors, or of 
vices, through penal consequences. To our spiritual being the 
experience of life is not the fountain of right, the source of law, 
though it ever confirms and seals with its testimony the teach- 
ings of nature and of God. In these fundamental things, he 
who, constrained by Experience, at last ‘‘ comes to himself,” has 
first fled from himself; he who, coerced by trouble, reduced to 
the coarse and bitter husks of a wasted life, says at last, ‘‘ I will 
arise, and go to my Father,” has first known, and been obdurate 
to, his Father’s voice. That ‘‘ Honesty is the best Policy” isa 
teaching of Experience; but it was well said, that he who has 
waited for this experience to teach him honesty, or who is 
honest only in the faith of this experience, the first began his 
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course in knavery, and the second remains a knave at heart. 
It is not knowledge of the world that makes a child’s heart 
shrink from meanness, falsehood, dishonour: this wisdom is not 
borrowed from Experience, but that which shapes Experience 
when it is best shaped. It would be dangerous error to incul- 
cate on the young, as a lesson in modesty, such deference to 
older experience as might weaken their reliance on the primal 
teachings of God. In no way has spiritual life been so much 
dwarfed, severed from its feeding spring, as by the substitution of 
the wisdom of man for the fresh inspirations of God. In truth, in 
the highest things experience of life is not our guide, byt rather 
the touchstone of our weakness, for we all degenerate, if not from 
the attainments, certainly from the ideals of our youth. The 
best man is worse than his thought; and the worst has not ex- 
tinguished the inciting light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. Experience is a mighty helper, but sometimes 
a timid counsellor, an unspiritual leader. Often the wisest 
counsel, that which alone subdues the difficulty, is the simplest 
utterance of sincerity and truth, a wisdom that comes from 
babes. (Pp. 136-8.) 


From Discourse XI., ‘‘ Moralities without the Spirit of 
Life,” founded on Mark x. 17: (the young man who had 
kept all the commandments, but could not make the sacrifice 
of his great possessions), we give the following passage as 
an indication of the author’s moral sympathy and insight :— 


There is often a singular engagingness, much lovingness, in 
characters that have but little of the continual spring of fruitful 
principle, or of a consistent fulness of action. There is a class 
of minds of which it may serve for a description that you cannot 
help being attracted by them, whilst you cannot entirely respect 
them. Some of them attract us by the rightness and beauty of 
their impulses, the play and warmth of their affections, though 
we know that the impulses are excessively irregular, and the 
affections, if not capricious in their objects, at least very uncer- 
tain in manifestation, and far indeed from constant lights of 
sacrifice and love. Others of them attract us because of a gentle 
and equable goodness, a sure serenity of peace, even though we 
know that its sphere is mediocrity—characters whose tender 
conscientiousness keeps them kind and faithful, full of delightful 
repose, in the regularities of duty, but who never put forth an 
unexpected virtue out of the accustomed walk, never take a new 
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step on the by-paths or on the loftier heights—who keep in the 
open day and the blessed sunshine, taking calmly and bravely 
the familiar things that meet us there, though the day should 
suddenly darken and the sunlight depart, but who explore no 
tangled thickets and scale no mountains of the Lord,—men of 
whom you would never say that, since spiritual power was 
incalculable, and spiritual life of inexhaustible richness and 
force, you could not tell of what they were capable, or what 
great things they might do—on whom you might stake your life 
for all reliable qualities, but whom you would fear to commit to 
great emergencies in which the spirit must guide itself—of 
whom you never have a moment's fear that they will go shame- 
fully wrong on a plain path—of whom you never have a 
moment’s hope that they will go exceptionally right, and dare to 
be greatly good. (Pp. 168-9.) 


Discourse XII., “‘ No Supererogation in Christian Ser- 
vice,” lays down a doctrine which, though from one point 
of view undoubtedly and severely true, from another point 
of view might perhaps be modified and softened. The text, 
Luke xvii. 10, appears unduly harsh by seeming to 
place on the same level servants who had performed all 
their appointed duties with the ‘‘ unprofitable servant” in 
the parable of the talents, who had made no use whatever 
of the talent entrusted to him, and was “‘ cast into the outer 
darkness.” The word ‘ unprofitable” clearly cannot have 
the same meaning in both places. In the sense in which it 
is used in the text of this Discourse it would be equally 
applicable to the ‘‘ good and faithful servants” who had 
done the best they could with their talents, and were there- 
fore invited to “enter into the joy of their lord.” It is 
undoubtedly true that no really devout and conscientious 
man will claim merit for himself, humbly regarding the 
utmost that he can do in the service of God as simply the 
due of Him to whom he owes life and breath and all 
things ; but if we may venture to place ourselves in the 
position of Him to whom the service is rendered, is it pos- 
sible to conceive that He will not regard with a higher 
degree of sympathy and love, those who yield an earnest 
and loving obedience to His will, than those who go through 
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a cold and mechanical routine of duties, or even consciously 
and wilfully transgress His laws? With this preliminary 
comment we can give our unreserved assent to the doctrine 
of this eloquent and striking Discourse, as contained, for 
instance, in the following quotation :— 


We often assume to be acting from loftier feelings partaking 
of the nature of Generosity, whilst in fact we have reached 
only to a most slender appreciation of what simple Justice 
would require. We confuse our ideas of Goodness by sup- 
posing that it springs from a great variety of sowrces, some of 
which are more essential than the others, and that it has 
a great variety of forms, some of which are works of 
supererogation, moulded by an unsubstantial sentiment, the 
absence or the violation of which involves no forfeiture of 
righteousness ; whilst in truth all possible goodness, the moment 
it is distinctly conceived, takes the obligation of duty, and con- 
sists simply in being true in action and in feeling to the full 
claims of the relations in which we stand. Justice, to one who 
discerns what on all sides is due from him, in his indebtedness to 
God, covers the whole ground of Righteousness, and of more 
than is ordinarily comprehended in Righteousness, of spiritual 
perfectness and the beauty of holiness. All the sensibilities of 
our nature are of use only as they become feeders of our fuller 
sense of Christian obligation: until they are this, they are 
wasted and abused, failing to accomplish that for which they 
were given. The utmost graces of character are, after all, 
nothing more than the actions and offerings of a just spirit fairly 
meeting its obligations—obligations which not to discern is of 
the nature of spiritual blindness, and when discerned, not to 
honour and discharge is of the nature of wilful sin. There are 
men of iron conscientiousness who never evade a known duty, 
but deficient in delicacy of perception, in sympathetic observa- 
tion, in quickness and range of moral feeling, in spiritual prompt- 
ings, who would be and do more, if only they discerned that 
more was involved in the legitimate demands of Righteousness ; 
who, if they did not spontaneously flower into moral loveliness, 
would at least do their best to perform its outward deeds, if only 
it came to them in the shapes and with the claims of Equity. 
And there are others, men of sensibilities, who are habitually 
abusing the finest opportunities of life, the clearest claims of the 
affections, without discerning that in so doing they are ceasing 
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to be honest, failing to meet the just demands of the relations 
they assume. The former require that their conscientiousness 
should extend to gracious impulses and suggestions of goodness 
to which they are now insensible: the latter require that their 
sensibilities should become conscientious: both require to see 
that the beauty of holiness, the utmost grace and charm of life, 
as only the adequate responses of a clear-sighted spirit to equit- 
able claims, can be no more than that which it is ‘‘our Duty to 
do.” (Pp. 183-5.) 


All who have looked, whether in the course of their pro- 
fessional duties or from an impulse of Christian charity, 
into the darkest abysses of the human lot, will confirm the 
truth of the following passage, which is all that we have 
space for, from Discourse XIII., ‘‘ Christ’s Sense of Brother- 
hood ”’ :— 


By far the largest part of the inertia, the insensibility, the 
moral indifference of the world, arises from an incapacity to 
realise the positions where the want exists, and our help might 
interfere. We are not so much hard, or even careless, as we are 


dull and slow to understand. It is not so much that we dis- 
regard the evils which we see, as that through remoteness of 
position and the inaction of thoughtful, imaginative sympathy, 
we see them not at all. Every one has had experience of how 
absence and distance blunt sensibility—how even sufferings and 
wants of which we have the most intimate knowledge, to which 
perhaps we have daily ministered, can begin to grow indistinct 
when place interposes its screen. There are men who now do 
nothing, who lose not an hour of the day, not a watch of the 
night, through their care for human sufferings, who if they saw 
with their own eyes the things that are, would pour out their 
wealth like water, and know no rest until they had removed the 
horrid image from their thoughts. (Pp. 213-4.) 


We must ask our readers to refer for themselves to Dis- 
course XIV., “The Judging Spirit,” for some eloquent 
home-thrusts, especially at those who live in circumstances 
of ease and comfort ; in which, however, there is nothing 
inconsistent with a previous Discourse, ‘‘ Circumstance the 
Unspiritual God,” though the latter may be usefully read as 
the counterpart or obverse of the former. Discourse XV., 
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“The Morality of Temper” (James i. 20), has some most 
useful and striking applications, from which we extract a 
sentence or two in relation to childhood. 


There is nothing on earth more melancholy than when the 
shadows of hard, unfeeling Authority fall in dark masses on the 
springing life of childhood—when the tyranny of Temper stamps 
on it the correspondent vices of slavery, the servility, the terror 
and the trick—when irritability is felt like a jarring blow through 
and through the tender organisation, striking down the spirit of 
joy and trust, even, as some one has expressed it, as if a stone 
was suddenly cast against a tree wherein the birds are singing, 
The birds will sing again when the fright is over; but never again 
will the music of a child’s heart be given out as freely to one 
whom it has learned not only to dread, but to distrust, as 


capable of being at any moment unjust and cruel through mere 
Temper. (P. 241.) 


We must dismiss Discourse XVI., ‘‘ Self-denial’’ (Luke 
ix. 23), with the mere remark that it is one more indication 
of what pervades the whole volume, that this preacher, 
Unitarian as he is, is filled with the spirit of Christ, and 
certainly does not preach mere Theism or cold morality. 
In like manner we must pass over Discourse XVII., “A 
Perfect Man, who offends not in Word.’ Discourse XVIII, 
“Strengthen what Remains’’ (Rev. iii. 2), is a much- 
needed vindication of the sufficiency of existing resources 
for spiritual influence and support, if only appreciated and 
used aright. From Discourse XIX., “ Not of the World, 
as Christ was not of the World,’ we must find room for the 
following passage on immortality as necessarily implied in 
the teaching and the life of Christ :— 


The encircling, though not the central or root, faith of 
Christianity is the immortality of the spiritual part of man,— 
all-encircling, because, if we are not immortal, we are not, what 
an Apostle calls us, “ partakers of the Divine Nature’’; we are 
not, what Christ calls us, ‘children of God,” heirs of all that is 
His; and because, if we are not immortal, though what is noble 
and right would not change its nature, we could no longer 
regard discipline, bereaved affection, sorrow, temptation, disap- 
pointment, experience of wrong, pain and anguish, as means 
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towards the ultimate perfecting of ourselves and of all our 
brethren ; they would often themselves be ultimate and insoluble 
facts of evil. Immortality, therefore, was the great postulate of 
Christ ; he brought it into the light of life, but he never pro- 
fessed otherwise to reveal it; he assumed it—to deny it being the 
negation of the Fatherhood of God, for there is in reality on the 
part of God no personal relation or friendship between His 
Spirit and ours if, notwithstanding the hope, the faith, the love, 
which He feeds, we fall from Him into annihilation. And the 
law of immortality requires us to withdraw our heart affections 
from whatever is not eternal in itself, nor fitted to educe, exer- 
cise and nourish, some portion of us which is eternal. The im- 
perishable for its own sake, the perishable for the sake of the 
mperishable, is clearly the law which immortality prescribes. 
(Pp. 299-300.) 


Discourse XX., “ Our Lord’s ‘ Trouble of Soul’” (John 
xii. 27, 28), is one which, we think, would deeply interest 
believers in the two natures of Christ, and which they 
would read with admiring sympathy, if not with theological 
assent. We must restrict ourselves to a brief extract 
near the conclusion. 


We have very little command over the circumstances in which 
we may be called by God to bear ovr part—unlimited command 
over the temper of our souls, but next to no command over the 
outward forms of trial. The most energetic will cannot order 
the events by which our spirits are to be perilled and tested. 
Powers quite beyond our reach—death, accident, fortune, 
another’s sin—may change in a moment all the conditions of our 
life. With to-morrow’s sun, existence may have new and awful 
aspects for any of us. We know nothing but that in this dis- 
position of things we are called to show a filial heart, the equal 
mind of Christ—that ‘for this cause came we to this hour”—and 
that if we put it away from us we may be putting away a glory, 
a purpose of our Father’s Love as great towards ws as our Lord 
would have put away if he had not turned from nature’s instinct 
to the grace of God. (Pp. 320-1.) 


We had marked for extract an important and instructive 
passage, referring with true discrimination to the designa- 
tion of Christ as ‘‘a man of sorrows,” in Discourse XXI., 
Spiritual Counterparts to Temptation and Despondency”’ 
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(Heb. xii. 12, 13), but our space warns us to forbear. For 
the same reason we must pass over Discourse XXII. 
“Loving God with our Strength” (1 Cor. xvi. 13), though 
full of suggestive thoughts. Discourse XXIII., “‘ Disquiet of 
Spirit’ (Ps. xlii. 5), beautifully conveys some most useful 
and much-needed lessons, to which we can only refer our 
readers. This is appropriately succeeded by Discourse 
XXIV., “‘ Quiet from God” (Job xxxiv. 29), equally original 
and impressive ; and the volume closes most fittingly with 
Discourse XXV., ‘‘ From the Seen to the Unseen” (2 Cor. 
iv. 16—18), illustrating the repose of spirit in those who 
possess the heavenly Wisdom of immortal Trust. We must 
give two or three sentences from this Discourse as our final 
extract. 


The unconscious child and the conscious immortal are the 
only two beings whose world is commensurate with themselves. 
Childhood is a morning hour of unpurchased joy before the toil 
and heat of the day, ere yet the soul has arisen to envelop us in 
the shadow and the glory of the Future: and old age should be 
an evening hour of illumined Rest, when the spiritual lesson has 
been fully learned, the harmony broken for a time restored for 
ever between the spirit and its sphere, that as life began with 
the instinctive joys of irresponsible being, it should close with 
the conscious peace of tested love and ripened faith. (P. 394.) 

Those great Trusts in God which we call religious principles 
of life are so many homes and refuges for the soul, wherein we 
rescue ourselves from subjectidn to apparent things. He is a 
man of religious principle who can look beyond appearances to 
the True and the Real, to whom things seen are signs of things 
not seen, and who looks for the passing away of the symbol that 
the imperishable Reality may come. And he is a man without 
religious principle, to whom the Present is no more than it 
appears, freighted with no eternal meanings, whose righteous- 
ness has no root in God, his peace no refuge amid the wrecks 
of time. (Pp. 395-6.) 


The Discourses under our notice address themselves with 
such instinctive authority to the reader, that they seldom 
seem to admit of criticism or even analysis; and we have, 
therefore, endeavoured to indicate their character by care- 
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fully selected extracts, which, however, we hope, will induce 
our readers to peruse the whole for themselves, if they have 
not already done so. It will be apparent from the passages 
we have quoted, and still more after a careful perusal of 
the volume, how truly catholic is its application of Christian 
truths. Though the author possesses remarkable powers 
of acute and logical analysis, and the doctrine he teaches 
is clear and well defined, the intelligent and candid reader, 
whatever be the form of Christian faith which he has been 
led to adopt, will find little to which he cannot assent, or 
which can fail to excite his sympathy and admiration. 

These Discourses do not deal with textual criticism or 
theological controversy, but are filled with the prophetic 
spirit. Their author speaks the thoughts of his own mind, 
and the consciousness and aspirations of his own soul. 
They are addressed, however, to thoughtful and cultivated 
readers. We fear that their refined ideas and graces of 
expression would be without attraction or significance to 
the multitudes who form the Salvation Army. But they 
may develop religious sentiments and quicken religious life 
in original and philosophic minds, and by some of these 
be reproduced in more popularly intelligible forms, cast 
forth as seed upon a greater breadth of soil, to be followed 
by an abundant harvest of spiritual good. 


JOHN RoBBERDs. 





MAN AND HIS RELATIVES: A QUESTION OF 
MORALITY. 


HE question of the moral relationship which ought to 
exist between man and the lower animals is one that 
underlies the whole discussion of the Ethics of Vivisection. 
However useful experiments on living animals may be 
proved to be, no right-seeking Legislature can be asked to 
sanction them if they are in themselves immoral, or even if 
—supposing that we must give up the theory of one rigid 
law of morality existing through all time—they demand a 
step backwards in the morality of our day. 

The advance of intelligence in the human race has been 
marked by the enlargement of its sympathies. Selfishness 
cannot be altogether extirpated from human motives, 
because self is the medium by which the universe is reached 
and understood; but the difference between higher and 
lower natures is chiefly marked by the enlargement or the 
narrowing of the bonds of this selfishness. The man who 
cares only for his individual pleasure is at the lowest 
extreme, and is universally despised. From him the line 
of development spreads outwards to the man who cares for 
his household, to the good citizen, to the patriot, and 
farther still to the philosopher whose conscious interest 
includes that of the whole human race. At the present day 
there are many who would go even beyond this, and who 
demand that our sympathy and kindness should be ex- 
tended to all sentient fellow-creatures—that is to say, to 
all existing beings which possess organs of consciousness, 
and are therefore capable of pleasure and pain. 

Indeed, if the moral duty of mankind ends with man, it 
is difficult to see why it should reach so far. Duty may be 
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regarded as a circle of unknown radius ; individual life is 
necessarily its centre, and the nearest things to each indi- 
vidual must claim the first attention and have the chief 
importance. But the circle has no definite limit; for its 
circumference has been changing with us for ages, and 
exists still at its various forsaken stages among people of 
different degrees of civilisation. We find at the one 
extreme the savage who acknowledges no law of kindness 
outside his own tribe; and at the other—or very near it, 
and claiming to be actually there—the physiologist who 
tells us that the limit of man’s duty is man, and who holds 
with Sir William Gull that man is “ placed here to subdue 
the world to his purposes.” 

Nevertheless, this theory of the physiologist, however 
it may differ from that of the savage in degree, is not 
altogether unlike it in kind. The one appeals to a more 
intelligent but not less absolute selfishness than the other. 
Both reduce the law of kindness to a mere bargain between 
opposing powers. The bargain may be an extremely 
limited one in the case of the savage, not extending beyond 
the boundaries of a single tribe. It is broader and fuller 
among civilised Europeans ; for these boast a world-wide 
ken, and have an educated perception that man can only be 
safe, whether Englishman, French, or Russian, through a 
universal acknowledgment of the sacredness of all mankind. 
It is not sufficient, in these days of commerce and travel, 
that each nation should regard the personal rights of its 
own members as inviolable ; the sacred halo of ‘‘ humanity ” 
must be extended to all the world. Nevertheless—and this 
fact is significant—negroes were long excluded from the 
common right, simply because they were not strong 
enough to have any voice in a selfish convention; and 
gross injustice to women in domestic life was for the same 
reason, and for many generations, sanctioned and applauded 
by nations that were ‘‘free.” And still, however fine our 
theories may be, there is a great tendency among the 
ignorant and the indifferent to treat with injustice any 
people far removed from them in habits, and inferior to 

24 
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them in strength. Such injustice receives, however, no 
deliberate sanction from intelligent and thoughtful persons, 
These are generally prepared to extend the rights of 
humanity to the lowest human form. Savages and mad- 
men, negroes and women, are now acknowledged to have 
their claims on the common weal : they may appeal to justice 
instead of pleading for indulgence. It is quite outside all 
distinctions of colour, sex, or sanity that the debatable 
ground of moral right lies to-day. The deliberate 
torture of the most degraded savage is held to be inad- 
missible for any purpose, even the most admirable; but 
we are told by many clever, humane men that the torture 
of animals, however faithful, intelligent, and sensitive, may 
be not only justifiable, not merely laudable, but sometimes 
also a direct duty. 

The age we live in claims to be eminently an age of 
reason; and yet a limitation of the justice of kindness to 
the members of our own race does not seem to have any 
reasonable foundation. It is only when moral considera- 
tions are ignored and expediency is discussed that an arbi- 
trary line which includes one sentient being and excludes 
another becomes comprehensible. It is, undoubtedly, ex- 
pedient for the good of the whole human race that the 
sacredness of humanity should be held inviolable, while no 
such consideration need govern us in our treatment of the 
animal kingdom. Animals have not intelligence enough to 
remember, generalise, and combine ; therefore, no thought 
of expediency compels us to strike a bargain with them as 
we do with each other. But this fact lies altogether out- 
side the question of moral obligation, and so far no sufficient 
reason has been given to justify us in drawing the line of 
this obligation where it suits our personal interests that it 
should be. 

For, if it is not merely for the sake of our own interests 
that our moral laws concerning cruelty differ from those of 
savages, if they so differ from a nobler reason, namely, that 
we have realised the meaning of suffering, and have acknow- 
ledged it to be an evil as great when felt by another as by 
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ourselves, an evil, therefore, which we ought not to inflict 
on another voluntarily; if it is for these reasons and not 
from motives of mere expediency, that we have abolished 
torture and all the infernal devices of dark ages, then the 
protection which we have extended to the whole of our own 
race should be extended also to the whole sentient part of 
creation, to all those animals which we have reason to believe 
are capable of conscious suffering. It is not reasonable, indeed, 
for scientists—still less reasonable for them than for the 
more ignorant among us—to claim exception for man on 
the ground that he is man; that, in fact, he is a more ex- 
tended Ego. They profess to leave the realms of prejudice 
and of imagination, and to stand only on matters of fact ; 
yet no fact (except that of power, brutal and intellectual 
force combined) has been demonstrated which can be held 
to justify the torture of a conscious being not called man 
while it is admitted to be wrong to torture one who is 
so called. It is, indeed, the scientists themselves who have 
proved to us the close relationship existing between man 
and animals, and their probable development from the same 
origin. It is they who instruct us to cast aside the old 
theology which makes man differ from the beasts of the 
field, inasmuch as he was created in “ the image of God,” 
and who yet would arbitrarily keep, for their own conveni- 
ence, the line of division which such a belief marked out 
between man and animals. 

Richardson makes, in one of his novels, a fine remark on 
this subject : ‘‘In my opinion the world is but one great 
family. Originally it was so. What, then, is this narrow 
selfishness that reigns in us but relationship remembered 
against relationship forgot ?” 

The great naturalists of the present day have forcibly re- 
minded us of—or re-proved to us—the ‘relationship for- 
got” existing between ourselves and the animal world. 
Since that relationship still includes many common forms 
of suffering, we, the stronger in our knowledge, should be 
the more tender of the ignorant and helpless creatures that 
are given into our power. 

24—2 
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It is true that in demanding this of ourselves we are 
asking for a consideration which those for whom we 
demand it are incapable of giving us in return. But in so 
doing we are only appealing to our self-elected (and some- 
what self-complacent) superiority ; we are requiring from 
ourselves obedience to that moral law which it is our boast 
to be conscious of and submissive to. Madame de Staél 
says of man that he is ‘‘ la plus noble des créatures, et la 
plus noble est celle qui a le plus de devoirs.”” With this 
axiom physiologists are not inclined to quarrel: they are 
only determined to argue that among the “ devoirs,”’ that 
of abstaining from all cruelty to animals does not exist, or 
exists only in a form limited to the exclusion of cruelty 
which is ‘‘ useless or wanton’”’ from the regions of the high- 
est morality. The argument is conducted altogether on the 
assumption of the supreme right of man to do what is best 
for himself in the universe. Sir William Gull even goes 
beyond this view of the actual supremacy of man, and con- 
cludes that any other order of things is not to be imagined. 
In the Nineteenth Century for February, 1882, he told us 
that ‘‘ Mr. Hutton thinks that the moral difficulty would 
be solved if we spared the lower animals as we should 
expect to be spared ourselves were we in the power of a 
higher race. But it is impossible to conceive an order of 
nature in which intellectual creatures having our moral 
relations could stand to superior beings as the lower 
animals stand to us.” 

It is curious to observe that this impossibility of our 
standing in relation ‘‘ to superior beings as the lower 
animals stand to us ” is founded on the consideration of our 
being “intellectual creatures,” having ‘‘ moral relations,” 
and yet it is the very supremacy of morals, as distinguished 
from expediency, which it is difficult to reconcile with the 
theory expounded by Sir William Gull and others. Morality 
is a regard for what is right and just; it is independent of 
the consideration of what is convenient and profitable; it 
comprises the claim of the individual on the multitude, as 
well as that of the multitude on the individual. 
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Yet some physiologists tell us that if a thing contains a 
possible benefit to man, no amount of suffering wrung from 
inferior creatures is too heavy a price to be paid for it. They 
argue from the point that a man’s highest duty is evidently 
to advance his own interest, that morality commands him to 
do so at all costs! Sir William Gull,* for example, assures 
us that physiologists ‘‘ must, from the nature of the case, 
claim as much liberty as astronomers and other inquirers 
enjoy in their several researches. What casuist can doubt 
the moral duty with the parable of the talents before him? 
Is it not at once the prerogative and the duty of the intellect, 
essential to its very maintenance and development, that it 
should have free course for inquiry ?” 

The allusion to the parable of the talents scarcely needs 
comment. It speaks for itself. It so completely ‘‘ begs 
the question” of what a talent is, that we should only go a 
little farther up the road in which it leads us if we trans- 
lated the parable into a free version of a familiar proverb, 
and made it teach us that ‘‘ Opportunity demands a thief.” 
The paragraph following this allusion elevates the intellect 
of man into a deity as cruel and crushing as the cruellest 
gods of barbarians. The food of the monster must be 
obtained at the price of any sacrifice of sentient creatures. 
If, however, the religion with which the intellect of man is 
to inspire us consists so entirely in the offering up of all 
things for its nourishment in the greedy and remorseless 
self-feeding here suggested, may we not put concerning this 
deity of physiologists the scornful query of Mr. Swinburne— 

What manhood in that God can be 
Who sees their worship and is dumb ? 


Sir William Gull must surely acknowledge, after all, that 
he does not mean precisely what he says in this instance ; 
or if the intellect must, as a matter of duty, have “‘ free 
course for inquiry” in all that may feed it with knowledge, 
the darkest paths of sin and the blackest depths of crime 
may find a justification for their continuance in the supply 


* Nineteenth Century, Feb., 1882. 
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of this necessary food. He can only mean free course for 
inquiry within the bounds of morality ; and thus he leaves 
us where he found us, discussing what is the morality of 
vivisection. 

Dr. Carpenter uses a similar argument when he says* 
that, because a member of the medical profession is under 
an ‘ obligation to do everything in his power for the pro- 
longation of human life and the mitigation of human suffer- 
ing,” this obligation justifies him in experiments on living 
animals, provided that he inflicts no more pain than is 
necessary for the advancement of his purpose. 

And yet it must be acknowledged that no man can choose 
one obligation which shall set him free from all others. No 
man can rightly bind himself to an agreement with one 
person or body of persons by which he sacrifices the rights 
of others without their consent. The duty, therefore, of 
medical men to their patients and to mankind cannot annul 
their duty to the lower animals, if such duty exists at all. 

Again, the statement that “‘ the only restriction which 
Christian morality imposes upon such practices is that no 
more pain shall be inflicted than is necessary for the object 
in view” is open to the same objection of pre-supposing that 
to have an “object in view” justifies a man in ignoring 
any claims of morality which may happen to interfere with 
the advancement of the “‘ object.” 

The danger of such a theory has already been pointed out 
by Mr. Gurney, but he himself finds no better line of limita- 
tion for the practice of vivisection than this— 

“The true principle on which a stand must be taken is 
the right to inflict a lesser suffering for the sake of averting 
the greater.” 

Now, it must be remarked that, in the reasoning of many 
physiologists with regard to animals, a certain distinction is 
overlooked which the physiologists themselves would regard 
as all-important in dealing with man—namely, the distinc- 
tion between a lesser suffering inflicted for the sake of 
averting a greater from the sufferer himself, and a lesser 


* Fortnightly Review, vol. xxxi., p. 239. 
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suffering inflicted for the sake of averting a greater from 
some one else. 

If it were not so, Dr. Carpenter would not cite, as an 
example of pain inflicted without cruelty which could be 
at all compared to vivisection, a surgeon’s operation on a 
patient for the patient’s advantage. It is certain that no 
one would object to an operation performed upon an animal 
to relieve its own pain, and it is equally certain that there 
would be a general outcry against an operation performed 
upon a human being without his own consent for the relief 
of the suffering of some one else. Since the whole question 
of the ethics of vivisection is included in the difference 
between the two cases, they cannot be accepted as having 
anything in common. 

And again, although it may be, as Dr. Carpenter states,* 
that the practice of the medical profession ‘‘ by the great 
body of hard-worked and ill-paid members who constitute 
its ‘rank and file’ is constantly inflicting upon large 
numbers of them a far greater amount of suffering” than 
they “claim the right to inflict upon animals,’ yet this 
would not of itself prove their right to inflict such suffering 
on creatures other than themselves. 

At the same time, it may be remarked that, however 
fanciful may appear the distinction between the sort of 
suffering implied in experiments on living animals and that 
undergone by hard-worked surgeons in the course of their 
practice ; or again, between the exposure to danger from 
infection and the actual inoculation of disease; it can 
hardly be questioned that, of the scores who are yearly 
entering the medical profession and gradually involving 
themselves in its hardships, very few would be willing to 
inoculate themselves with dangerous diseases, or to undergo 
painful surgical operations simply for the advancement of 
knowledge. So that here again, however correct the 
parallel may seem in theory,:-when brought to the touch of 
practice it will not hold good. 

The argument, then, that man’s duty to man is absolute, 


* Fortnightly Review, vol. xxxi. 
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to the rest of creation comparatively nothing, rests so far 
upon an arbitrary assumption ; and the argument that it is 
right to inflict a lesser evil on one creature in order to avert 
a greater from another must be admitted to be of no general 
application, and to be opposed to the idea of individual right 
—of property in health or sickness not less than in other 
possessions—as usually received, and as sanctioned by 
human laws. 

Still, the fact remains, as the great difficulty in the way of 
a logical conclusion, that we do not treat animals as we 
treat our fellow-men, and that we could not do so if we 
would. This is the great weapon in the hands of the 
defenders of vivisection. 

To the arguments based on this fact the answer of those 
who seek to protect animals from man-inflicted suffering is 
this: while the unintelligent nature of brute beasts makes 
it impossible to extend freedom to them in their intercourse 
with us, their capacity for physical suffering—in many cases 
apparently as great as our own—takes from us the right to 
do with them absolutely as we would, and demands in our 
use of them a consideration for their sensitive organisation 
not unlike that which we desire for ourown. The greater 
nature must dominate the lesser, but must dominate with 
intelligent kindness. In fact, Mr. Hutton’s position, that it 
is our duty to spare the lower animals as we would expect 
to be spared ourselves were we in the power of a higher 
race, seems to stand closest of any to reason and morality. 

Pain is, to our perceptions, the greatest blot of the 
animal kingdom. Death can be, at worst, only a negative 
evil, a cessation of sensation. It is a fact of which animals 
probably live and die unconscious ; for the so-called fear of 
death, which they have been supposed to show, must be 
only a fear of painful sensation, a sense of danger, not of 
death, but of injury, which indeed may or may not have 
death behind it without the animals understanding or being 
affected by the fact. Pain is, however, realised by many of 
them, apparently even to what we call agony; the neces- 
sary organisation for its production is not confined, like the 
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so-called moral faculty, to man; and pain is the one ugly 
fact irreconcilable to our moral sense in the animal world, 
the one we would strike out from existence if we could, 
certainly the one which we would not in any way choose 
to produce ourselves. 

lt is true that the association of animals with men in 
domestic life, and the remains of old warfare between them 
outside it, necessitate to-day the infliction of much suffering 
on the inferior creatures; but the desire of all humane 
persons is to limit this suffering to that sort from which 
they are not themselves exempt—namely, that which is 
inseparable from the chances of life under any conditions. 
Their aim is to gradually eliminate the old forms of cruelty 
and to resist the introduction of new; to prevent, in fact, 
the intrenchment of the latter in the fortress of custom. 
We need not be physicians or physiologists to know that it 
is easier to keep two fluids apart than to separate them 
when once mixed, and that evil habits which have been 
built into the foundations of social institutions are difficult 
to detach and destroy. Society is not now being newly 
established on an ideal footing ; it is full of old evils which 
cannot be uprooted at once; but it can at least progress 
towards good; and it may reject summarily new im- 
moralities, although it can only struggle slowly to get free 
of the old. 

In spite of Sir William Gull’s evidence that vivisection 
has the ‘‘ prestige and sanction of ages,” it is still, prac- 
tically, on its trial before the world. It has never hitherto 
been generally understood and accepted by the public mind. 
If the moral sense of England declares to-day that vivisec- 
tion is justifiable and advisable, the meaning of such an 
assent will strike far more deeply at the roots of human 
sympathy and human progress than any mere toleration of 
cruelties that have long existed without coming definitely 
to the bar of public judgment. And yet the fact even of 
such a toleration of old evils, which has been used as an 
argument for the sanction of vivisection, is to the friends of 
animals a plea against and not for the legalisation of its 
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practice. It is a reminder of our weakness when we have 
once yielded a point. The physiologists seem to say to us, 
““You permit what your moral sense does not approve 
when once it is customary ; let us get this thing smuggled 
into custom and you will accept it too.’ It is precisely 
such a danger which it is so desirable to avert. 

It may be true that late scientific investigations tend to 
prove that nature acts in the way suggested by Mr. Gurney, 
taking no note of individual merit, but grinding on through 
the ages at the modification of species, working out the 
amelioration of races by the sacrifice of separate members 
of them. We, with our conscious wills, are yet at liberty 
to decline to add to the unconscious cruelty and apparent 
injustice of nature. We have ourselves nerves and brains; 
we have experienced in our own sensations the terrible 
meaning of pain, and we cannot assume the right of alter- 
ing the distribution of it, taking it from one (possibly) to 
give it to another (certainly). 

We have been assured that we may leave the whole 
question of vivisection—with the possibilities and actuali- 
ties of its use and abuse which have been so largely dis- 
cussed—in the hands of the physiologists themselves. 
Whatever might be their practice on English soil, un- 
modified by the law of the land and the expression of public 
opinion, their theories have been spoken plainly enough 
in the face of these controlling influences. An English 
physician, standing on English ground, has declared that 
experiments on conscious creatures are in the same 
category as experiments on rocks and trees, and that “the 
question of the animal being sensitive cannot alter the 
mode of investigation.” 

Mr. Gurney,* in rejecting this theory, adds :—‘‘ Nor 
surely could the question of the animal being human.” 

And certainly, when the suffering of creatures is no 
obstacle, when our sympathy with them is no barrier to 
their torture, it is not reasonable to conclude that man 
should be held exempt from it. If a man’s compassionate 


* Cornhill Magazine, Feb. 1882. 
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feeling is not to extend beyond the limit of his own race to 
other sentient creatures, we do not see why it should reach 
so far, nor why Englishmen should not torture their 
enemies and be tortured in return, for the benefit of 
science. If power must decide this question between man 
and animals, a bargain must decide it between man and 
man. ‘If you won't, I won’t.” That, and no developed 


moral sense, must remain for the restraint of European 
nations to-day. 


A. ARMITT. 





MEMORY AND PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


HERE is nothing more miraculous and mystical than 
the common-place of Memory. For consider that in 
memory, the past becomes present, though recognised as 
past—as the very same experience which was once present, 
but is so no longer, and yet indeed is so now. The physio- 
logical explanation is none at all. We are told that impres- 
sions are ‘‘ stored up”’ in the brain, ready to re-emerge. But 
how conscious ideas or feelings, which remembrances are, 
can be stored up out of consciousness, we are nottold. And 
molecular motions in the brain no more explain correlative 
remembrances of the same person than they explain his cor- 
relative perceptions. The mystery is how the past, which 
ex-hypothesi has vanished into non-existence, can be restored, 
so as to be recognised as identical with the present impres- 
sion, though also as rather different from it. To my mind 
this certainly implies not only the personal identity of the 
rememberer, but the continuous identity of the object or 
person remembered, however he or it may seem to our 
imperfect consciousness non-existent, annihilated. So that 
nothing can ever be lost, though it may be transformed, and 
known in higher, wider relations by that fuller conscious- 
ness to which we may attain, because it indeed belongs to 
us, as Divinely-Human. Ifa remembered person be dead, 
or a remembered tree cut down, the fact of their being 
remembered proves that they have a far more real and 
imperishable existence than their merely visible one. Of 
course the death or destruction of the outward form implies 
a change in person and tree—but it is not sufficient to 
admit a renewed existence of the person and tree in the 
mind of the rememberer, as even Positivism is prepared to 
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do, because the question is, what produces the remem- 
brance, seeing it is not always inthe mind? Andif the 
original perception implied a cause external to the perceiver 
in person or thing perceived, so equally does the reproduc- 
tion of the same idea in Memory imply the revival or 
continuity of the same external cause, though modified 
indeed to such dissimilarity as the dissimilarity in the con- 
scious idea suggests, this being no longer a percept, but a 
fainter remembrance. Still in the case supposed, it is 
remembrance of a perception, so that the perception itself 
is less vividly reproduced ; but in a dream, or in certain 
abnormal states of mind, it may be reproduced quite as 
palpably as before. Ali this proves, I think, a transcendent 
being, in which the phenomenal moments, or so-called 
‘‘accidental’’ vicissitudes of all existence are involved, and 
eternal. 

If any object exists apart from a subject, different from 
itself perceiving, or thinking it, that can only be as self-per- 
ceived or self-thought, viz., as another subject thinking. 
For an object implies a subject. Because its properties are 
all inconceivable, save as differentiated and integrated in 
one consciousness self-identified. It could not otherwise 
have, or retain a definite character of its own at all, and 
therefore it could be nothing—could not be. When you try 
to think of unconscious self-identical force, there is your 
thought implied giving distinction and identity. Apart from 
this, and the ideas, or categories of thinking, what is left ? 
Only the thought in other minds, or perchance in the object ; 
but if in the object, then the object must be a perceiver, or 
many perceivers ; one self-identical thinker, or many such. 

But now, if it seems as though material forces could be 
transformed into thought and vice versd, does it not appear to 
follow that, since a person’s thoughts are not, and cannot, 
be conceived as material forces, as phosphorus, for instance, 
(“ No phosphorus, no thought,”’ says Moleschott) phosphorus 
and material forces, if they were more truly apprehended, 
might turn out to have the nature of thought? Yet this 
doctrine of persistence and transformation of force is, after 
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all, only a provisional conception of our present stage of 
knowledge; still, it points to some real fundamental 
intuition. Truly, the amount of voluntary energy expended 
in any pursuit, mental or other, seems closely dependent 
upon the amount and kind of food we take—the original 
determination also to expend it seems equally so dependent, 
as well as on the capacity of our bodies to be nourished 
appropriately. So that Cabanis could say ‘‘ the brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile.’ Either, then, conscience, 
will, love, thought are of the material nature of roast beef 
and cheese—or else the latter, if we understood them more 
clearly, might turn out.to be less material than the vulgar 
imagine. Which seems Most likely? Forafter all they are 
percepts and concepts of ours, nourishing substances for our 
“body,” also a thought of ours, involving feelings. ‘‘ Der 
Mensch ist was er isst,” funnily says Feuerbach. Nay, 
rather “‘ der Mensch isst was er ist,’’ 1 answer. Bread is (of 
the two) more likely to share, according to its own measure, 
our thought-nature than we to be perfectly measurable by 
the lower nature of bread; is not that so? 

I may add that the remarkable experiences in “ thoughi- 
reading” recorded in the Nineteenth Century, seem to me 
strikingly to confirm the theory I have ventured to pro- 
pound in my Philosophy of Immortality * concerning 
individual perception and thought—that proximately these 
result from a circulation, or transference of ideas and 
feelings among intelligences of different orders, and in 
various conditions, the percept or idea being modified by 
the specific nature of the intelligence impressed—although 
ultimately our perceptions and thoughts are specific limita- 
tions of the Divine Idea, according to the order and grade of 
the intelligence to whom it is communicated, as James 
Hinton believed. In “ thought-reading” the notion trans- 
ferred undergoes no change, because the communicating 
persons are in the same mundane sphere and condition— 
human, and what we are (rather strangely) agreed to call 
“alive.” But, indeed, “‘ thought-reading ”’ is only a striking 
* Published by W. H. Harrison, 41, Great Russell Street. 
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instance of that class of phenomena, which has long been 
known as ‘‘ mesmeric.” 

Memory’s restoration of the past is, at the same time 
indeed, the intelligent reason’s feeling after, and creation of, 
the future. And invention, or indeed all induction, implies 
confidence that the future will repeat the past. I have 
discussed that question in the Magazine Mind, and shown 
that an ascertained law of nature can only be ascertained by 
its verification in successive times and different spaces, else 
it would rot be known for a general law at all. Hence time 
and space do not in themselves tend to make the law 
doubtful. They are, indeed, nothing but the general forms 
of the special conditions, and only a change in the special 
conditions can possibly affect the law (modifying it by 
another). But without different spaces and successive times 
the special conditions could not have been known or con- 
ceived at all. The future can make no difference to the law, 
if the conditions are the same. They are indeed properly 
not “future,” if they are the same. The “‘ present” is but a 
vanishing-point of the past and future. Professor Bain’s 
assertion that we “simply risk the future” in trusting 
it is quite unwarrantable. Our own reason, indeed, is the 
reason of natural law, and we cannot imagine our reason to 
become unreason. Reasoning is but a complicating suc- 
cessive perception, and all is alike founded on a changeless 
intuition that involves past, present, and future, but to 
which there is properly neither. That is now “faith” with 
us, the basis of all. It was, and will be distinctly reason. 
Even if our actual reason be modified hereafter, we shall see 
the link between the new and the old method of knowledge 
at some time. God does not foresee; God sees; He is the 
Reason of all; and allis reason. All kinds of reason must 
be akin, moreover—essentially the same. The develop- 
ment of conscience, or the reasoning faculty in the adult, 
for instance, does not destroy the modes of sense that are 
involved in early perception; yet it may throw light upon, 
and transform them in a higher conception. We still know 
the phenomenon as before, but we now know more—the 
reason of it—therefore the very essence and truth of it, 
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The future will be like the past, so long as our reason 
remains unchanged. But were reason made less, or more, 
then certainly it would no longer know the future precisely 
as it knew the past. Yet even if our powers were enlarged 
the future would indeed be the past repeated, only in an 
interpreted form, indeed, more truly repeated. 

And though you do forget much of your past, yet the 
successive moments of your experience are bound together 
by the sense of identity. The moments A and B are felt to 
belong to the same person M, and so are the moments B 
and C; therefore, though M forget A, still A belongs to him, 
and he may claim that also as belonging to him one day. 
In good sooth, what is an identity that is neither self- 
conscious, nor consciously known to be identity? The 
thing is really inconceivable. But Locke, in his chapter on 
‘* Personal Identity,”’ has very pregnant and valuable remarks 
on the necessity of conscious self-identification to personal 
identity. He may put it too strongly of our phenomenal 
consciousness, which does not always, and cannot always 
gather the whole of itself together; stiil, there must be the 
possibility of this—there must be some time at which it may 
and will occur. Thus an old man remembers minute details 
of his childhood he had quite forgotten. And disease only 
obliterates for a while. But to be transformed into an 
‘unconscious identity,” which is what Hartmann and other 
Pantheists promise us, is clearly to be transformed into no 
identity at ali—to lose all identity—for even the conscious- 
ness of an identity between successive conscious moments 
of experience is impossible in that, let alone between more 
distant experiences. And we shall never have that power 
of self-identification again, according to Hartmann; there- 
fore we certainly are not and cannot be self-identical after 
death ; nor could any other know us for identical, seeing 
that personal identity consists in such actual, or possible 
subjective self-identification. But then, how explain the 
present feeling (or fact) of personal identity at all? And 
if it exists, how can it utterly cease, and be annihilated ?— 
be transformed into—nothing whatsoever ? 

In truth, moreover, ‘‘ unconscious identity,” identity not 
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self-perceived, or perceived by another subject, is im- 
possible, or utterly inconceivable. What in such an idea 
unites the differences? What makes the identity in successive 
times or spaces? And how can there be “ time ”’ or “‘ space ”’ 
at all without such conscious integration and differentia- 
tion ? 

Does not this cut at the very root of Hartmann’s, and 
Schelling’s Unconscious Absolute Identity? But if it is 
blank self-identity without difference, is it not zero? That 
Behmen, and Hegel have established. Can it do anything, 
or be of any use? And if it be said to be inconceivable, 
“unknowable,” do not these philosophers talk about it too 
much as if they did know it after all? At any rate, how can 
this living personal identity we know become this ‘‘ unknow- 
able” impersonal identity, which does not seem to be 
identity at all? Does it not, after all, become zero, and is 
that possible or conceivable? No doubt you can say that 
there is identity, and that the ‘‘ unknowable” constitutes 
it, between existences that seem to be absolutely different, 
and to have nothing in common; but that does not appear 
to be a satisfactory philosophy which merely says so. This 
“Unconscious’’ of Hartmann (and I suppose Spencer’s 
“Unknowable’”’) is an identity that does not know itself 
for identical, and is not truly so known by any one else; on 
the contrary, as conscious in each man’s own self, and as 
unconscious in nature, or “in itself” (wherever that may 
be), it appears totally different, and not identity at all— 
vague abstract Being (amere figment, moreover) is not the 
same as self-conscious personality; it is a self-conscious 
person’s abstract notion merely. Are we to be changed at 
death into an abstraction ?—an empty notion of some one 
else’s mind? That philosophical condition threatens to be 
more uncomfortable than being a gas even, which, at all 
events, has some sort of respectable concreteness about it. 
But on either supposition, one does not know what becomes 
of identity, persistence of force, and the scientific doctrine of 
non-annihilation. Let us repudiate the old-fashioned tram- 
mels of orthodoxy by all means, but must we also part with 

25 
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all our common sense? in the name of the goddess of reason, 
and illumination too! If we do not preserve our personal 
identity, what “‘ identity” do we preserve? Is it an illu- 
sion ? well, at all events, it is what we are surest of, that 
which makes the possibility of any perception, and know- 
ledge, or even any discussion about identity at all. Iam 
far, however, from asserting that it will always appear to us 
precisely as it does now, that the present form in which our 
own identity presents itself to us is the ultimate and perfect 
form of it. I am far from thinking so; nevertheless, its 
perfect form, whatever that be, must perfect, include, 
complete it, make it intelligible, and harmonious with all 
other knowledge, with the identity of other spirits, and 
nature, with that of God Himself. The perfect form of 
anything cannot contradict, be less than, indeed totally 
different from, the less perfect form of the same thing. 

There may be in personal identity a more intense, a more 
deep and large consciousness, swallowing up, absorbing, 
interpreting the former consciousness ; there cannot be no 
consciousness at all. There will be a blending by love, 
sympathy, knowledge of all spirits in the One—a conscious 
reunion with Him. That is true identity—not our present 
isolation and separation. We do not know ourselves, and 
each other any better than we know God now. Our identity 
is in Him, and in them, in the God-consciousness, the 
Universal Reason which transfigures, and harmonises, 
without annihilating differences. But identity essentially 
implies synthesis of differences in one self-identical thought 
—a comparison and recognition of thoughts (or perceptions) 
as identical—which is only possible to one thinker self- 
known as self-identical. If this does not involve necessarily 
a successive process, at least it does involve a simultaneous 
knowledge of difference. 

The truth on which positivists so much insist is all- 
important—that we are immortal by influence. But they 
do not see how much more that involves than they are 
willing to admit. If our influence abides, that signifies 
that we abide, influence being an act belonging essentially 
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to us, not to be divorced from us, even when the energy 
exerted has become effective in and through another life. 
The effects of a force are indeedthe very force itself, when 
what we call the cause has disappeared. Any being or 
power is im its passing on into something different. A 
cause has no existence (except in abstract thought) apart 
from its effects. There may be no distinct reference in 
the person or thing influenced to the influencer in his or 
its original guise: that may have disappeared; but the 
essential in him or it cannot have ceased; else would the 
result also cease. Which proves that our present isolated, 
walled-in life, ignorant of its own power for good and evil, 
as of its own infinite result on the world, is not our true 
personality. We have yet to attain that, and then we 
shall consciously claim all we have done, often with shame, 
sometimes with thankful gladness. Our true being is in 
others, and theirs in us. Professor Huxley asked Mr. 
Harrison [in our “Symposium” in the Nineteenth 
Century] if a stone dropped into the water was immortal, 


because the result of its impulse is? I should have replied : 
Certainly ; not as a stone, but as a stone, and something more. 
The force of which the stone was one symbol and appear- 
ance is immortal, and that is what the stone really was: 
the phenomenon so-called was merely an effect of our 
imperfect apprehension. 


RopEen NoeEt. 





WAS GARIBALDI AN ILL-USED HERO? 


IOGRAPHICAL writers, when preparing to set their 
hero on a pedestal, like to make an empty space all 
round, that no object may impede a full view of his majestic 
proportions, and thus they heedlessly knock down some 
respectable figures that might at least have been advantage- 
ously grouped in the background. I do not know if the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis belongs to that class; but there are 
some points in his clever little article on Garibaldi, pub- 
lished some few months ago in Good Words, which I should 
like to see cleared up. I mention this particular article 
because the writer positively states for facts what others 
have talked of as reports. I have given some attention to 
this subject, and I have read many accounts of the Revolu- 
tion, by Italians of various shades of opinion, all more or 
less admirers of Garibaldi, and I have not been able to find 
any evidence to prove the ill-treatment to which the 
Liberator of Naples was subjected immediately after his 
glorious conquest. If it exists we have a right to demand 
that it should be put on record, so that the question might 
be settled once for all. 

Garibaldi was what Lord Carlingford recently described 
Mr. Gladstone to be, a fabulous hero in the intensity of the 
love and the hatred he excites. Of such fabulous heroes 
much that is untrue passes current, not only with the 
populace who are fed on rumour, but with that educated 
and enlightened person known as the general reader, who 
does not always reflect on what slight data travellers’ tales 
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are sometimes founded. The Neapolitan and Pontifical 
soldiery believed that steel would not pierce nor bullets 
penetrate the invulnerable Red Shirt; but in a higher class 
more probable stories went abroad, to the effect that its 
wearer was treated with base ingratitude by the King and 
his Ministers. These stories were of course circulated by 
the disappointed adventurers who wished to prolong the 
anarchy at Naples and postpone the Union—a set of hungry 
cormorants who were almost tearing the Dictator to pieces 
for places and pensions, who imposed on his trusting good 
nature, and hated the thoughts of a settled government 
under the King. Englishmen visiting Naples in this rush 
of excitement and struggle of parties took up the idea of 
Garibaldi’s ill-treatment. Mr. Bent, in his Life of Garibaldi, 
does not pretend to have any but hearsay evidence, and he 
rightly qualifies his statements by such expressions as “‘ it is 
said—if we can believe it,” &c. Now, Ishould like to know if 
Mr. Haweis has any documentary testimony to adduce for 
the following statements :—That “‘ insults were now heaped 
upon the hero;” that the King was guided by mere 
“caprice”’ in not reviewing the Garibaldians; that when 
Garibaldi sent for a carriage to the royal stables to carry 
him to the steamer he was told to take a cab; that he had 
to borrow £20 to pay his private debts, and returned to 
Caprera with 14s. inhis pocket! If such evidence exists I 
should like to know where it is to be found. 

All the information I have been able to arrive at goes to 
prove the contrary of each of these statements. The King 
was guided by his advisers—not by caprice; he did not 
refuse a carriage, which was never asked for; he invited— 
entreated—Garibaldi to accept office and emoluments, and 
remain to help to pacify and establish order in Naples; 
finally, Garibaldi had not 14s. of borrowed money in his 
pocket setting out, but £30 of his own in his secretary’s 
pocket. Why did Garibaldi refuse all these offers and go 
away so poor, giving the Republicans an excuse for attack- 
ing the King and spreading these false reports? Because 
he was angry and disappointed. He had at first asked to be 
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confirmed in his Dictatorship for two years, but Cavour 
appealed to the Parliament. and immediate annexation was 
voted. This decision Garibaldi accepted gracefully, and 
welcomed the King with sincere devotion—in fact, to Victor 
Emmanuel personally he always behaved with a chivalrous 
self-abnegation. On the King’s arrival in Naples he made 
two impossible requests: ‘‘Get rid of Cavour, and let me 
march on Rome.” If Victor did not reply in the rude 
manner reported—“ I will not dismiss my Premier, and you 
shall not go to Rome!”’—it is certain that his answer was 
to that effect, and could not be otherwise. Angry discus- 
sions may have taken place, but neither bore malice, as we 
see by Garibaldi’s farewell proclamation, praising ‘“ the 
glorious hero of Palestro,” and bidding the Italians rally 
round him; and also by the fact that Victor sent Colonel 
Turr to Caprera with a diamond necklace of great price as 
a wedding present to Garibaldi’s daughter. He was not a 
man to accept such a favour if he thought himself wronged 
and “insulted” bythe King. The fact is his quarrel was 
not with the King, whom he liked, but with the King’s 
Ministers, whom he hated with an unreasonable animosity, 
which was kept alive by the self-seeking men who had got 
his ear at that moment. 

I will refrain from referring to the accounts of the King’s 
Ministers and officialsk—men honourably distinguished for 
disinterested services to their country; or, speaking of the 
state of corruption and anarchy that reigned in the two 
Sicilies, of the intrigues of a set of adventurers to make 
Garibaldi break for ever with the monarchy ; of the danger 
to the national cause of allowing the unsettled state of 
things to continue, and the necessity of establishing a per- 
manent government. But all these things ought to be con- 
sidered in order to take a fair view of the question, which, 
like all others, has two sides. I will content myself with 
citing a Garibaldian witness. Count Carlo Arrivabene was 
attached to General Garibaldi’s staff, and, like all who came 
under his magic influence, he adored him. In his two 
volumes of a personal narrative of the revolution through- 
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out Italy, it will be seen that he is not without prejudices, 
but sincere and honest. Let us hear him :— 


Meeting between Garibaldi and Victor Emmamuel, Oct. 26th, 1860. 


The two great leaders of Italian unity cordially shook hands, 
and I could see by their faces that the action was the expression 
of a true sentiment of affection on Garibaldi’s part, and of the 
greatest admiration on the part of the King. The King compli- 
mented the General, saying that but for his daring expedition 
the unity of Italy would not have been realised for ten years to 
come. ‘ It may be so, sire ; but I could not have attempted the 
expedition if Victor Emmanuel were not the most noble and 
generous of kings.” * 


Garibaldi’s Departure from Naples. 

When Garibaldi became aware that the question at issue 
was a mere struggle for power, he could not do otherwise than 
oppose (resist) the King’s entreaties, and leave the country he 
had so heroically freed from its oppressors. This he did on the 
9th of November, after bidding farewell to his companions-in- 
arms in the stirring address annexed. (It is too long to give 
here, but the following passage is significant.) ‘‘ Providence has 
presented Italy with Victor Emmanuel. Every Italian should 
rally round him ; by the side of Victor Emmanuel every quarrel 
should be forgotten—all rancour should disappear.” 

I shall never forget the last hours I spent at the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre, where the man who had added nine million (subjects) to 
the Crown of Italy, had taken up his abode since he left the 
King. The General had retired to bed at his usual hour, and we 
agreed to pass the night in the ante-room of his apartment, there 
to await the day—the sad day of separation. At dawn on the 
9th Garibaldi rose and made his appearance in the hall just at 
the moment when his private secretary, Basso, was telling us 
that all the money that the recent Dictator of the richest 
provinces of Italy had at his disposal was £30, saved by him, 
Basso, by the exercise of the greatest economy during the cam- 
paign. When Garibaldi was informed of the low state of his 
private treasury, he said with a smile, ‘‘Do not be anxious, 
Basso ; we have plenty of wood and corn at Caprera which we 
will send to Maddalena for sale.” Before leaving Naples, the 
General went on board the Hannibal to pay a visit to his friend 

* Italy under Victor Emmanuel. Vol. II. p. 292. 
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Admiral Mundy, whose guns rendered him the honours due to a 
General. 

‘See, Arrivabene,” said one of the officers as we set foot on 
the ladder, ‘‘ England is more just than Italy is grateful.” An 
hour afterwards Garibaldi was on board the Washington, which 
was to take him to Caprera. He bade us farewell in his soft, 
clear voice, and turning to Colonel Trechi, handed him a 
despatch for the King. It contained his resignation of the rank of 
Generale d’Armata, and of the Order of the Annunziata, which 
had been conferred on him. A few moments later the Wash- 
ington was steaming to the distant rock of Caprera, carrying on 
board the man who, after he had conquered a kingdom, was 
leaving it as poor as when he wandered an exile through the 
forests of South America. In justice to the King, I must not 
forget to state that Garibaldi was repeatedly offered rewards and 
distinctions, all of which, with that lofty sense of honour which 
in him is almost carried to an excess, he refused.” (Jd., Vol. IL., 
p. 308.) 


Here we have every minute particular of the last day 
given by a devoted follower who kept vigil outside the 


chamber of his chief all night and followed him to the final 
moment on board the steamer. ‘There is no mention of 
insults in this or the preceding chapter ; honours and rewards 
are alluded to instead ; and not a word about the carriage— 
which Garibaldi would no more have asked than Victor Em- 
manuel would have refused. 

1 may further indicate to the inquiring reader the testi- 
mony of another follower of Garibaldi, and a friend of thirty 
years, now a well-known author—Guerzoni. His biography 
of Garibaldi lately published in Florence is the book of the 
day in Italy, and no doubt will be the standard life of the 
hero in the future. In it will be found an account of the 
General’s departure from Naples, in perfect accordance with 
the one already quoted from Arrivabene. In it is described, 
most accurately, the state of affairs in Naples. So far from 
receiving the King coldly, the inhabitants, of all classes, 
forced Garibaldi by their passionate demonstrations, to con- 
sent to the annexation without delay. The cry was Live 
Victor Emmanuel! Live Garibaldi! Death to Mazzini! 
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and the Dictator had to address the people from a balcony 
to calm their excitement, reproving them for their violence, 
but promising that they should see their King in a few days. 
The same day the National Guards and better class of 
citizens sent an address to the Dictator, with thousands of 
signatures attached, begging him to give his support to the 
party for annexation ; and he yielded, with a good grace, to 
the will ofthe people. A few lines from the valuable work 
above-mentioned will show whether the Neapolitans cheered 
the King only when commanded to do so by Garibaldi, as 
stated by the writer in Good Words; and whether the hero 
was driven out of the city with “‘ insults heaped upon him 
by the Prince to whom he offered a kingdom,” 


Last Days of the Dictator. 


On the 7th November, the day fixed for the solemn entry of 
Victor Emmanuel into Naples, Garibaldi accompanied him in 
the carriage, seated on his left, the two pro-dictators opposite, 
under a torrent of rain, which spoiled the arches, deluged the 


draperies and flowers, but could not damp the immense enthusiasm 
of the Neapolitans, intoxicated with the joy of that long-sighed-for 
day. It was the last public appearance of the Dictator. He was 
offered the Order of the SS. Annunziata, the rank of Field 
Marshal, other honours and stipends; he refused everything. 
On the 8th November, he consigned to Victor Emmanuel, in the 
throne-room, the plebiscite of the Two Sicilies, then addressed to 
his companions-in-arms a last bellicose adieu, and at day-break 
on the 9th, silently, clandestinely, almost a fugitive, followed by 
Basso, &c., &c., he embarked, on board the Washington, for 
Caprera. The hero, however, did not leave with empty hands ; 
Basso, his secretary, had in his valise some few hundred francs ; 
and he had put on board—rich spoils of his conquest—a sack of 
vegetables, another of seeds, and a roll of dried codfish.’’* 

This testimony from ardent Garibaldians, who have 
various grievances against the Ministry of the day, seems to 
me a complete refutation of the stories that have been 
current in English publications. It is to be hoped at least 
that the monstrous fiction of the cab is disposed of. When 


* Garibaldi: Da Giuseppe Guerzoni. Firenze: G. Barbéra. 1882. Vol. II. 
p. 232. 
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one has nothing but reports to go upon, one ought to con- 
sider the character of the person attacked, and ask, Is this a 
likely thing for him to have done? In the present case— 
even without the rebutting evidence—I should say certainly 
not. Victor Emmanuel had a fiery temper, but he was a 
generous man, incapable of offering a mean, spiteful 
offence to any one, much less to Garibaldi; he was a 
gentleman, too, and knew what was due to his own dignity ; 
he was not a fool, and therefore would not wantonly insult 
the idol of his new subjects, on whose loyalty theirs de- 
pended. It has the stamp of untruth upon it, as also that 
other story set down by Mr. Haweis to the account of 
Pius IX., but not to be found in the respectable biographies 
of the Pope, however hostile—that, in 1847, on hearing 
of Garibaldi’s advance he sent an order “‘ to throw that 
bandit into the sea.” In 1847, Pius IX. was working 
with the Liberal party for independence; and at no time 
of his life would he have been guilty of the atrocity of giving 
such an order. Let us endeavour to be just even to Pio 
Nono, who doubtless will have enough condemnation from 
posterity without putting to his account the intent of a 
ruthless murder. We should be as careful about stating 
dubious facts concerning our hero’s rivals as concerning 
himself, and resist the temptation to make a telling anti- 
thesis. We cannot hope, human nature being what it is, to 
be entirely just in our judgment of an opponent, but it is a 
thing worth striving after, as Carlyle would say. 

To return to Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel. The 
writer of the article which I have taken for a text does not 
mention, and probably did not know of, the costly diamond 
necklace, the gems of which were one by one disposed of by 
Garibaldi’s worthless son-in-law ; nor the help which was 
afforded from the royal privy purse when the General was 
in distressed circumstances, owing to the extravagance of 
his family. And here I may add an incident little known, 
which I learned from a private source. Garibaldi’s second 
son one day took his yacht, the gift of the Duke of Suther- 
land, out for an excursion and never brought it back. The 
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fact that it had been sold was conveyed by some means to 
the King through a friend of Garibaldi. Victor, wishing to 
give the old General a pleasure, advanced the money to buy 
it back and have it restored to him; but Garibaldi’s false 
friend—and he had many such—absconded with the sum 
confided to him. For some years before he died the 
General enjoyed a Government pension of £2,000; his 
widow and five children have each been assigned £400 a 
year—a very handsome provision, the poverty of the 
country and all things considered. Itis unnecessary here to 
allude to the extraordinary funeral honours in which the 
King, the Government, and the authorities all took a part. 
I cannot remember the case of a great man whose services 
were more amply recognised in all respects than those of 
Garibaldi. 

Aspromonte was certainly a mistake on the part of Rat- 
tazzi and the officer in command of the expedition sent to 
stop the rebel force ; but it was a greater mistake on the 
part of Garibaldi. No citizen, however illustrious or glori- 
ous, should set himself above the laws of his country, and 
make himself arbiter of peace and war. Ifa British subject 
did so, would he not have to take the consequences? We 
have never had a Garibaldi, it is true—he is altogether a pro- 
duct of the Italian soil ; but if we had, how would his rebel- 
lion have been met ? 

Anything short of bearing arms against the Royal 
authority, the King, and the Government, and the nation 
supported with equanimity and patience. Any one living 
in the country and witnessing the trying conduct of the old 
General the last ten years should have been struck by the 
tact and magnanimity with which all offences were quietly 
ignored. King Humbert had been taught by his father to 
love and admire Garibaldi, and though the General set him- 
self in a bitterly hostile attitude towards him from the day 
he came to the throne, he never failed in deference and con- 
sideration, never forgot what Italy and the House of Savoy 
owed to this republican king-maker, who laid down his Dic- 
tatorship like a Cincinnatus, and retired to his fields as poor 
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as the meanest soldier in the ranks. That was, indeed, the 
greatest glory, the noblest moment of his life, and no follies 
or blunders could cancel the memory of it. When Hum- 
bert heard Garibaldi was ill in Rome, he paid him a visit ; and 
when he travelled, the Royal carriages on the railway were at 
his disposal—the state of his health obliging him to be carried 
on a bed, so that the ordinary ones were inconvenient. 

About two years ago he was so conveyed to Milan to 
preside at ameeting held by French and Italian Reds of the 
deepest dye, the business of which was, of course, to de- 
nounce monarchy, and all the present constituted authority. 
He was, however, too ill to appear. Every true Italian was 
grieved at these performances, but no one spoke harshly or 
severely ; it was all put down to the evil advisers who had 
got such influence of late years over Garibaldi’s pliant 
nature ; and the revolutionary letters which were constantly 
published in his name were either suppressed by respectable 
journals, or given as the concoction of the worthless set who 
imposed on the crippled and broken-down old hero, who 
could not write, and probably never read them. ‘‘ As wine 
is sometimes made without grapes, so there is nothing easier 
than to have a Garibaldian letter without Garibaldi,” was 
the opening sentence of a notice of one of those productions 
in a popular journal. I always admired as a fine trait this 
gratitude to and love of Garibaldi, which I freely acknow- 
ledge was no more than his deserts. 

It is an ungracious task to recall now the fact that the 
monarchy which in his happiest and best days he helped to 
build up, in his latter years he used all his feeble forces to 
pull down and abase, with the Italia Irredenta, and such 
like agitations. It would be more pleasant simply to join in 
the chorus of praises which have resounded in England as 
well as in Italy, in all of which I heartily concur. I have 
been induced to make this protest, not because I am tired of 
hearing Garibaldi called the just, but tired of hearing unjust 
accusations of ingratitude against the Italian nation and 
King, which by dint of heedless repetition have come to be 
believed. G. S. GopxKIN. 
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Dr. PRESSENSE ON THE PROBLEMS oF KNOWLEDGE, OF BEING, AND OF 
Duty. * 


HEN we first opened this massive volume and read the title-page, 

we did not anticipate any great pleasure or profit from the 

perusal, It seemed hardly likely that Dr. Pressensé, whose literary per- 
formances have hitherto lain chiefly in the study of historical Chris- 
tianity, should prove competent to deal in a masterly way with the 
difficult philosophical questions which at present divide the scientific and 
the religious world. The result, however, has corrected our first impres- 
sion. The work before us is evidently the mature fruit of both extensive 
reading and powerful thinking. It is a treatise, too, which appeals simply 
to the facts of human consciousness, and is quite independent of all 
“special revelation.” Those who have enjoyed the privilege of becoming 
acquainted with Dr. Martineau’s academical lectures—a privilege which 
we earnestly hope may not long be withheld from the reading public— 
will be struck with the great resemblance between the doctrines therein 
enunciated and those set forth in Dr. Pressensé’s book. Dr. Pressensé’s 
presentation of his views is, it is true, very sketchy and imperfect as 
compared with Dr. Martineau’s far more full and searching treatment, 
and we miss in the literary style of the former writer the singular artistic 
grace which lends a charm to Dr. Martineau’s most abstruse philosophiz- 
ings. Still the fact remains that thetwo philosophies are in many respects 
closely akin ; and students of heredity may speculate as to whether the 
Huguenot blood in the illustrious English thinker has anything to do 
with the circumstance that the current of his ideas flows so much in the 
same channel as that of the eloquent French Protestant. The tone of 
Dr. Pressensé’s volume may be inferred from the following passage in his 
preface :—‘‘I am one of those who believe in liberty as the surest safe- 
guard of the truth. To attempt to defend religion and conscience by any 
* A Study of Origins ; or, the Problems of Knowledge, of Being, and of Duty. 
By E. pe Pressensk, D.D., author of ‘‘The Early Years of Christianity,’’ 


&c. Translated by Annie Harwood Holmden. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1883. 
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other means than free discussion is to belie them. The insidious doctrine 
of ‘liberty for the good alone’ seems to me essentially evil ; for the truth 
must be in doubt of itself when it wishes to gag the lips even of error, 
Through my whole public career I have steadily advocated the complete 
enfranchisement of conscience, and for this I shall ever plead. I desire 
to see this freedom carried to its furthest issues. It is my one aim to 
dedicate all the remaining energies of my life to the vindication of the 
highest truths of morality, apart from which I foresee nothing but ruin 
and dishonour for my country and irremediable loss to that soul of man 
which is to live on when all public institutions shall have passed away 
like a tent set up fora day. I shall be truly happy if this book, written 
in all good faith, may, in spite of its imperfections, do something to dispel 
the fatal misconception that science and conscience, liberty and religion, 
are incompatible. Such an error may well be fatal to the life of a country 
and of a people.”’ . 

Of the three problems discussed in this book the first, that of Know- 
ledge is the most important, for its solution carries with it by implication 
the solution of the other two. In treating of the origin of Knowledge, 
Dr. Pressensé examines at some length and with considerable subtilty 
the Positivist position, and shows that it is not possible to limit science to 
the simple conditions of existence, and to set aside all inquiry into its 
causes: that Positivism has wholly failed in its attempt to derive all 
knowledge from the object itself, apart from the activity of the thinking 
subject, for that this subjective activity is implied in the simplest induc- 
tion of a general law from the succession of phenomena. “ We hold,” 
he says, ‘“‘ that Positivism is not justified either by history or by the facts 
of present experience. Starting with a disavowal of the principle of 
causation, which is the very foundation of all reasoning, and which ought 
at least to be recognised in the category of established facts, it has seen 
its theory of the three states belied in the past by the permanent co-ex- 
istence of theology, metaphysics, and science ; and in the present (which 
ought to be the exclusive age of Positivism), by the new and eager 
impulse given to philosophic and religious thought. It has mistaken for 
three successive and incompatible states of the human mind, three aspects 
of things, which may be usefully distinguished, but not separated from 
each other, since they are mutually complementary. Neither religion 
nor metaphysics can dispense with positive science, while on the other 
hand positive science is not self-sufficing, since, in formulating the 
simplest laws which extend beyond single phenomena, something more 
is implied than the results of mere sensation and positive observation” 
(p. 29). 

The theory of Knowledge put forth by the English~psychologists is 
next considered. With reference to the associational view Dr. Pressensé 
clearly demonstrates that in order that the mind, or ego, should bring 
together and compare two ideas or sensations it cannot simply be the sum- 
total of these ideas or sensations, for if this were all, the mind must be 
defined as an addition sum adding up itself, which would be nonsense. 
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He dwells, too, with much force on Mr. J. 8. Mill’s admission that the 
phenomena of memory are inexplicable and paradoxical on the theory 
which denies the existence of a permanent self. It is an exception to Dr. 
Pressens¢’s usual accuracy when he says that according to Mr. Mill“ the 
idea of space has arisen out of the constantly repeated experience, that we 
can always suppose a point beyond that at which we have arrived,” for Mr. 
Mill derives the idea of space from muscular and tactual feelings, and it 
is the notion of the infinity of space that he traces to the above source. 
In criticising Mr. Spencer’s system, it is shown that “ matter seeking to 
understand itself, is no longer matter ; motion which is conscious of itself, 
ig no longer mere motion. Evolution cannot give more than it possesses. 
The total of an addition cannot be more than the sum of the figures 
composing it. Before we can derive thought (not to speak of the moral 
life) from mechanical force, new quantities must have been surrepti- 
tiously brought into the operation ” (p. 48). Under the head of “ French 
Psychology” Dr. Pressensé describes and refutes M. Taine’s theory of 
intelligence, which he happily characterises as French fireworks made 
out of English powder ; this is followed by an acute criticism of the “ Ger- 
man Psychology ” of Fechner and Wundt. 

His own view of the true theory of Knowledge Dr. Pressensé derives 
in part from Descartes and in part from Kant, but it evidently owes its 
essential features to Maine de Biran, who is represented as the reconciler 
of Cartesian and Kantian doctrines. “It would be difficult,” writes Dr. 
Pressensé, *‘ to overstate the services which Maine de Biran has rendered 
to philosophy by his theory of Effcrt, which he himself sums up in these 
words: ‘I will, I act, therefore Tam. . . . I am not vaguely a 
thinking thing, but definitely a willing thing, which passes from will to 
action by its own energy, as it resolves within itself or aets beyond itself.’ 
Here, again, Maine de Biran requires to be supplemented by Kant, for 
he has too much neglected the properly moral aspect of free action, that 
which belongs to the categorical imperative. It is not enough to say, ‘I 
will, therefore I am ;’ it should be I will, I ought, therefore Iam. Only 
in this way is the Cartesian formula sufficiently widened. It is not my 
being only which is thus affirmed, but the Being also on whom I depend; 
the Being who commands me and constrains me to say ‘I ought.’ This 
Being, to whom my conscience and reason alike point is not only an 
infinite substance, but infinite liberty, since He is the Absolute Good, the 
eternal type of the moral law.” 

According to Maine de Biran the mind attains in the experience 
of resistance an intuitive knowledge both of itself and of the ex- 
ternal world; and to the same consciousness of personal activity he 
ascribes the notions of causation, substance, space, and time. Dr. Pres- 
sensé agrees with M. Ernest Naville that Maine de Biran has exaggerated 
the part taken by our subjective experience in the formation of these 
great fundamental ideas of the reason. The ideas of causation, space, 
&e., could not have been evolved from this experiment of the ego upon 
itself unless they had been implicitly contained in it. It will be re- 
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membered that Dr. Martineau in an article in the National Review 
called attention to the high value of Maine de Biran’s psychological 
views, and in the qualifications which he suggested in reference to these 
views he anticipated, if we remember rightly, Dr. Pressensé’s present 
criticism. 

There is also an interesting account and criticism of the modification of 
the Kantian philosophy recently propounded by M. Renouvier, who re- 
jects the notion of “ the thing in itself” and of the ego, and develops a 
theory of pure phenomenalism, which is essentially in agreement with 
the doctrine which Dr. Shadworth Hodgson has been elaborating in this 
country. 

We have not space to follow Dr. Pressensé into the two remaining 
sections of the volume, which treat respectively of the origin of Being 
and of Duty. In the former will be found a valuable exposition and 
examination of the evolution theories of Haeckel and Spencer, including 
very instructive dissertations on the relation between thought and brain 
and between man and the brutes. In the latter Freewill is vigorously 
defended, and the intuitive basis of ethics and religion is very ably and 
eloquently maintained. We can confidently recommend this book to our 
readers as presenting what seems to us a sound philosophy of God, man 
and nature, and as giving in a condensed form much of the best thought 
of recent French writers on this fundamental subject. 


Cc. B. U. 


Srr Wittram Hamiiton’s Lire aNp Puxrmosopay. * 


N this new volume of Blackwood’s “ Philosophical Classics” Professor 
Veitch has depicted the life and philosophy of his distinguished 
friend with a careful and skilful hand. If in his defence of Sir William 
Hamilton’s views against Mr. J. S. Mill’s strictures he betrays at times 
the tone and temper of an advocate rather than of an impartial judge, 
this defect is more than compensated by the advantage which the reader 
derives from being admitted into the inmost heart of Hamilton’s system 
by an ardent admirer, whose insight into the meaning and worth of the 
philosophy he expounds is far more clear and penetrating than that of an 
unsympathetic critic could possibly be. 

The biographical portion of the book is brief but effective. Now that 
the influences of heredity are regarded as determining the mental and 
moral type of the child as well as the physical form, the pedigree of an 
eminent man acquires additional interest; and Professor Veitch’s elabo- 
rate sketch of Hamilton’s ancestors from as far back as the beginning of 
the sixteenth century shows that his hero came not only of a“ good” 


Hamilton. By Joun Vertcu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in 
the University of Glasgow. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London. 1882, 
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stock, but also of a stock that had frequently manifested both subtlety of 
intellect and force of character, and therefore “* young William Hamilton 
had a constitutional right, if there be anything in heredity, to a very 
vigorous and varied activity.” His student years were passed first at the 
University of Glasgow and then at Oxford, but at neither place does the 
influence of his teachers appear to have given to his thought its distinctive 
character. At Oxford, however, the line of reading which he mapped out 
for himself, embracing as it did the De Animd, the Ethics, the Organon 
and the Rhetoric of Aristotle foreshadowed the special direction of his 
future philosophical researches. His final University examination ir 1810 
he passed with unparalleled distinction, and, indeed, on this occasion the 
position of examiner and candidate appears to have been inverted, for the 
latter was confessedly far deeper than the former in Aristotelian lore. 
Many of Hamilton’s forefathers had been Doctors or Professors of Medi 

cine, and on leaving college he hesitated about entering that profession. 
Finally, however, he adopted the profession of the law, and became some- 
what of an authority in antiquarian and genealogical cases. The most 
conspicuous use he made of his legal skill was to prove his own right to a 
baronetcy which his ancestors had for more than a century failed to take 
up. But law had always for him less charms than “ divine Philosophy.” 


Hamilton (says Professor Veitch) was exactly the kind of man, the pure 
scholar and thinker, for whom Scotland had and has absolutely no sort of 
provision. The only chance for a man of this type, in the lack of any means 
for fostering scholarship or culture, is a university chair. And this chance is 
but occasional ; it may be got or lost for a generation, or even a lifetime. 
Hamilton’s friends accordingly in 1820, when Dr. Thomas Brown died, urged 
him to become a candidate for the Chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh. 
He did so, but lost it ; John Wilson being appointed Professor. The decision 
turned very much in those days on politics ; it lay with the Town Council. 
Hamilton was a Whig, Wilson aTory. The Tories were in the majority, and 
put intheir man. Hamilton after this had no chance of any appointment 
of the least importance for sixteen years ”’ (p. 8). 


The most productive period of Hamilton’s life was the seven years from 
1829 to 1836, At the opening of this creative era he was forty-one, and 
though he had written little beyond a scientific refutation of the phreno- 
logical theories at that time so much in vogue, he had amassed a vast 
store of philosophical knowledge and had matured his admirable dialec- 
tical skill. It was a most providential circumstance that at the time when 
Hamilton had prepared the first and most celebrated of his Essays, the 
Philosophy of the Unconditioned, in which he criticises Cousin’s doctrine 
of the Infinito-Absolute, the Edinburgh Review changed its editor. The 
new editor, Mr. Macvey Napier, happened to be one of the few men in 
this country who were capable of appreciating Hamilton’s genius, and 
under his encouragement that series of review-articles was written which 
were afterwards collected in the volume of “ Discussions,”’ and on which 
Professor Veitch thinks Hamilton's repute as a thinker must for the most 
part ultimately rest. A letter which Jefirey wrote to Napier on the 
publication of the review of Cousin is worth quoting as a characteristic 


26 
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specimen of the average British estimate of philosophical writing of the 
profounder sort :— 


Cousin,I pronounce beyond all doubt the most unreadable thing that ever 
appeared in the Review. It is ten times more mystical than anything my 
friend Carlyle ever wrote, and not half so agreeably written. It is nothing to 
the purpose that he does not agree with the most part of the mysticism, for 
he affects to understand it and to explain it, and to think it very ingenious 
and respectable, and it is mere gibberish ” (p. 28). 


Hamilton’s essays in the Edinburgh riveted the attention of many 
eminent continental thinkers, and it was chiefly through the influence of 
Cousin, Brandis, and others brought to bear on the Town Councillors of 
Edinburgh, “ who knew as much of philosophy as they did of the differ- 
ential calculus,” that Hamilton by a small majority obtained in 1836 the 
appointment to the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics. The Lectures on 
Psychology and Metaphysics and those on Logic as we now have them 
were written during the nights of the winters of 1836-837 and 1837-38. 
“ These Lectures were for twenty years the most powerful factor in the 
philosophical thought of Scotland.” They were composed under great 
pressure, and yet, strange to say, received only slight changes during the 
twenty years of his professorship. Professor Veitch also calls attention to 
the patchwork appearance of several of these lectures. Hamilton is often 
content to piece together long passages translated from foreign authors 
who had clearly stated current or received opinions. Some excuse may 
be found for this in the peculiar cireumstances under which the Lectures 
were originally written, but, as his biographer remarks, Hamilton had 
ample time afterwards to apply a remedy. Professor Veitch elaborately 
repeats in this volume the charge which he previously made against Mr. 
Mill of having unfairly taken the Lectures as the latest form of Hamilton’s 
philosophy, whereas it is in the notes to the edition of Reid, and in the 
appendices to the Discussions, that his ripest thinking is to be found. 

The philosophical portion of the treatise is an admirable summary, 
exposition, and defence of the chief features of the system. To those 
who have not read the original it will give a good general view of 
Hamilton’s position, and of his antagonistic relation to the British sensa- 
tionalists on the one hand, and to the Hegelians on the other. Professor 
Veitch’s admiration for his master does not blind him to certain very 
questionable features in his philosophy. In particular he signifies his 
dissent from Hamilton’s doctrine concerning the knowledge of the Ego 
and from his view of Causality. On both these important points Professor 
Veitch’s criticisms have been anticipated by both Dean Mansel and Dr. 
Martineau, and we are surprised that throughout the volume we find no 
reference to Dr. Martineau’s profound and eloquent paper on “Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” a paper which, though now thirty years 
old, has not been superseded by any later criticism, and in respect to the 
doctrine of Causality especially presents a far more clear and thorough 
exposure of the unsoundness of Hamilton’s views than is given in the 
volume before us. 
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Professor Veitch adduces reasons, which appear quite satisfactory, for 
rejecting Hamilton's view of the Ego as a substance whose existence we 
do not intuitively know but only infer from the phenomena of conscious- 
ness. “The Ego or Self,” he maintains, “cannot be truly said to be 
unknown or unknowable. It is true that we do not know a self per se, 
or an Ego, out of relation to a state or act of consciousness. . . . But 
I do apprehend or know myself truly, really, when I apprehend or know 
any state of consciousness.” 

Of Hamilton’s view of the Axiom of Causality as resulting from im- 
potency on our part to conceive an absolute commencement of being, 
Professor Veitch pertinently remarks ‘that Causality in such a case 
would cease to be a necessary law of things, and become a mere subjective 
necessity on our part. . . . And even supposing that we could not 
conceive the existent arising from the non-existent, this would not give 
the explanation of the movement or transmutation in the previously 
existent—that is, the dynamic force implied in change.” 

We are disposed to think that there are some other important errors in 
Hamilton’s philosophy besides those indicated by Professor Veitch. His 
view of Sensation as, apart from Perception, giving us knowledge of our 
own organism is, we think, a mistake. In the absence of that percipient 
faculty which is called into activity when our voluntary movements are 
resisted by external bodies we should have no more knowledge of our own 
organism than of the objects around us. Hamilton appears to assume that 
sensation necessarily carries with it the knowledge of itself, and therefore 
he never contemplates infra-cognitive states of sentiency. He never 
takes into consideration the sensations of the lower animals, but if his 
view that sensation necessarily implies knowledge be correct, the worm, 
if it has sensation, must also apprehend the Ego as contrasted with the 
Non-Ego. 

Again, notwithstanding all Professor Veitch’s ingenious pleading we 
cannot see how Hamilton’s Natural Realism, which he holds when 
treating of Perception, can be harmonised with his ontological doctrine 
that we know nothing of things as they exist apart from our perception. 
Do the primary qualities of bodies—their shape and solidity—exist as 
we know them in the absence of the knowing mind? In dealing with 
Perception, Hamilton speaks as if they did, but when discussing the 
relativity of knowledge he tells us we cannot say that any of the qualities 
of bodies exist absolutely as they are presented in our perception. In 
fact his theory of knowledge is sometimes that of Reid, and sometimes 
that of Kant, and the two theories are never reconciled. 

On the interesting question of the relation of knowledge to belief, that 
is, of philosophy to theology, Hamilton's doctrine does not, even when 
developed by Professor Veitch, yield very satisfactory results. His 
agnostic view of Substance and Causality goes far towards under- 
mining the foundations of all rational theology. Professor Veitch says 
that on Hamilton’s principles we may attain to some knowledge of God 
by the perception of analogies between the intelligence in ourselves and 
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the intelligence in nature, but it is difficult to see how we can safely 
reason from the visible cosmos to its Cause, or from the facts of our moral 
and spiritual consciousness to a Divine Inspirer of that consciousness, if 
our very notion of causality is no intuitive truth, but only a manifesta. 
tion of our mental impotence. But this difficulty is not recognised by 
Professor Veitch, who thus winds up his account of Hamilton’s 
theology :— 

This, however, is clear, that Hamilton is an agnostic only in the sense of 
denying and exploding a ridiculous absolutism; and though in the process 
of inference, Hamilton leaves several links unsupplied, there is yet no other 
opening into the supersensible, unless through Analogy. If we find not the 
image of God in our own consciousness, we shall rise neither to the belief 
nor to the knowledge that there is a God and a God for us’’ (p. 267), 


We have occupied our limited space in pointing out what seem to us 
defects in Hamilton’s philosophy, but we need not remind our readers 
that even if our criticism on these points be valid, there still remains a 
vast treasure of true and lofty thought in Hamilton’s writings. 

It is a pity that more care was not employed in taking the work 
through the press, for the occasional misprints make a difficult subject 
still more perplexing. Un page 209 ‘ subjectivo-objective” should be 
“ objectivo-objective ; ’ on page 255 “ mere difference ” should be “ mere 
indifference ;” and on page 253 we meet with the startling statement that 
the Deity, as described by Cousin, is “an imperfect, inchaotic, thing,” 
where for “ inchaotic ” we suppose “ inchoative”’ should be read. 

C. B. U. 


LENORMANT’S ‘ BEGINNINGS OF History.’ * 


HE works of the accomplished Assyriologist deserve to be generally 
accessible. He touches on the stories of the creation of man and 
the stories of the first age of humanity, current among all nations whose 
mythology we know, with the skill of a master of universal knowledge, 
and thus brings to a focus all the light which can illustrate the initial 
chapters of Genesis. Similar comparisons have often been made by 
others ; but in some respects this is perhaps the most satisfactory work 
of the kind which has been attempted. It is the most exhaustive ; and it 
is the most recent. The author is thus enabled to enter fully into the 
due estimation of the Assyrian and Babylonian mythology, which from 
his own special studies he can appreciate for himself, and need not accept 
from the mere statements of others. 
In form the book is a commentary on the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis, which are presented in a new translation, exhibiting the portions 
* The Beginnings of History according to the Bible and the Traditions of 
Oriental Peoples. From the Creation of Man to the Deluge. By FRangois 


Lenormant. Translated, with an Introduction, by Francis Brown. 
London: Sampson Low. 1833. 
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due to the two “ sources”’ recognised by the author, the Elohistic and 
the Jehovistic, and noticing certain corrections of the text suppiied either 
from the Versions or from conjecture. The translation is not remarkable, 
and hardly calls for any special notice. * The corrections are not always 
wise, nor the facts concerning them correctly stated. For example, after 
i. 7 the author inserts from the Septuagint (as he says) the words “ And 
Elohim saw the firmament, that it was good.’’ But a comparison with 
verse 10 convinced me that these words, if they were in the original text at 
all, must have stood after the first part of verse 8, i.e. after (not before) the 
naming ofthe heaven. On referring to the Septuagint I found that that 
is their place. Yet M. Lenormant takes them, inserts them in another 
place, and tells us nothing about the transposition. If many cases of this 
sort are found in his book, it cannot be accepted without very rigorous 
and even suspicious testing of all points of importance. The author, no 
doubt deliberately, translates Tubal-cain ‘‘Tubal the smith,” though he 
had previously written that the name of Cain (son of Adam) means “ the 
creature, the offspring ” ; but I do not find that he gives a reason for 
attributing two distinct meanings to the same word. I desired a more 
critical separation of the various documents than I find here. It is ob- 
viously not enough to recognise one Elohistic and one Jehovistie docu- 
ment. The story of Eden in ch. ii. and iii. is distinguished by the double 
name Jahveh-Elohim, which occurs nowhere else in the Pentatench ; and 
the story itself is apparently a very late one, being nowhere distinctly 
referred to, only the phrase ‘“‘ Garden of Eden” as a name fur a very 
fruitful place being first used by Joel ; it might be of the age of Ezekiel, 
who both mentions Eden very prominently asa “ garden of Jahveh ” and 
uses the name Jahveh-Elohim. It is misleading simply to call it 
“ Jehovist,” and thus to create an impression that it may be of the same 
age as other passages (e.g. vi. 1—4) which may be really ancient. So 
also, if the account of the Flood is to be actually divided between its two 
or more writers, it is by no means sufficient to print the whole story in 
the order in which it stands in the Bible, distinguishing the two sources 
by different types ; for this process leaves verses which contradict each 
other side by side. Yet it is evident from p. 377 that the author really re- 
cognises these two ‘‘ fundamental documents” and a final editor. 

On the principle of M. Lenormant’s commentary I find it impossible to 
avoid uttering a slight protest, since the whole book is tinged by what I 
cannot but regard as an unfortunate and unscientific introduction of reli- 
gious questions into the domain of ancient cosmogony and mythology. 
The keynote is struck at the beginning of the preface, where he says, “I 


* The status constructus, so well understood since Ewald explained it, is 
still not acknowledged in i. 1, 2, ii. 5, 6,10—14, &c. The spelling of the 
proper names, which attempts to represent the exact Hebrew Massoretic 
pronunciation, is at times incorrect: thus if we are to have Lemek, the ordi- 
nary, not the pausal form, we ought to have Hebel and Yepheth; whereas we 
find Habel and Yapheth ; Kené‘an, Yaqtin are bad mistakes for Kena‘an, 
Yoqtin. I do not know whether these are due to the author or the 
translator. 
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ama Christian,” and further, “ With special reference to Biblical ques- 
tions, one series of which is treated in the present work, I believe firmly 
in the inspiration of the Sacred Books, and I subscribe with absolute 
submission to the doctrinal decisions of the Church inthis respect.” It 
need not surprise us after this, that the author after describing the ideas 
of four ages of the world gradually descending from primitive purity to 
corruption and disintegration of society, as described by Hesiod, the 
Indians, Zoroastrians, and others, tries to establish a difference of kind 
between them und the idea embodied in the Bible, saying, “ How much 
more consoling is the Bible theory, which at first sight seems so revolting 
to human pride, and what incomparable moral perspectives it opens to 
the soul! It admits that man is fallen. . . . The fonr ages of the 
pagan conception unfold a picture of ever-increasing degeneracy. All 
the economy of the Bible history . . . offers us the spectacle of a 
continuous uplifting of the human race, starting from its original fall. On 
the one hand, the march is for ever downward; on the other, for ever 
upward,” &e. Thus there is a succession of steps upward, he says, to 
Abraham, thence to the Mosaic law, thence to the prophets, “ who in their 
turn announce the last and supreme attainment in this progress, result- 
ing from the Advent of the Messiuh.” If this were all true, it ought surely 
to be left to preachers to expend their eloquence upon it. But general 
lessons of this sort are in reality only the outcome of the Church theory 
of a Canon of the Bible, which treats half a hundred or more writers 
through many ages of history as all telling the same story and pointing 
the same moral. We shall never truly understand any book, or any 
chapter, of the Bible, as long as we persist in recognising this solidarity. 
And if I were to take M. Lenormant on his own ground, I should say that 
he nearly inverts the truth. To the Hebrews their great ancestor Abra- 
ham, who contended victoriously with Jahveh about Sodom, was the 
purest and greatest of men ; Isaac and Jacob exhibit a gradual declen- 
sion ; andin a later age Moses is again the greatest, “‘ and there arose not 
a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom Jahveh knew face to 
face,’’ to be followed by Joshua and other lesser leaders. And finally the 
prophets testify to the constant degeneracy of the people in their days, and 
exhibit in their own line a gradual declension from the grand earnestness 
of Isaiah to the conceits of Ezekiel, till they become extinct altogether 
and only leave the bequest of a hope of a new prophet in the dim future, 
to restore Israel. Surely this is not a story of constant upward progress ? 
It is the new and different ideas of Christianity that have warped M. 
Lenormant’s judgment on the Jewish Scriptures. He might have judged 
better if he had not been a Christian. Another instance of prejudice pro- 
duced by religious partiality I think I discover in his declaration that there 
is no trace in Genesis of the idea of the four ages of the world, and that 
Ewald and Maury have not been successful in detecting it. But M. Lenor- 
mant is too enlightened as a scholar to press the dogma of verbal inspi- 
ration ; he sees evidence of compilation from various sources, detects 
discrepancies and idiosyncrasies like any ordinary mortal. Having gone 
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so far, one would have wished he could have gone a little further, so that 
his “ Christian faith ” might not weigh so heavily on his soul just when 
one would like a free judgment. 

I have wasted too much space on the weak points of M. Lenormant’s 
book to speak fully of the details of his commentary, in which his strength 
lies, But in truth that would be utterly impossible in a short notice. The 
“ Comparative Study of the Biblical Account and of Parallel Traditions” 
contains eight chapters entitled ‘“‘ The Creation of Man,” “ The First 
Sin,” “ The Kerubim and the Revolving Sword,” “The Fratricide and 
the Foundation of the First City,” “‘ The Shethites and the Qainites,” 
“The Ten Antediluvian Patriarchs,” ‘‘ The Children of God and the 
Daughters of Men,’’and “ The Deluge.” ‘The fullest account of parallel 
stories current among the various nations, especially of antiquity, and 
with due prominence given to Assyria, Babylon, Phenicia, and Egypt, is 
found in all these chapters ; and a sound critical judgment is evinced in 
sifting the evidence and retaining the best attested reports and rejecting 
the spurious or questionable ones. This, since the decipherment of the 
cuneiform writings, makes this book peculiarly valuable, as most of the 
modern commentators on the primeval history, whose works are other- 
wise rightly trusted as standard, such as Tuch, Ewald, Knobel, Hupfeld, 
wrote before the flood of light from Assyria had materially altered the 
conditions of the problem. The references to authorities are commend- 
ably copious and contain frequent citations of long passages, besides a 
hundred pages of documents printed as appendices. And the translator 
has most scrupulously added references to the latest editions and to 
English translations wherever such existed. The translation is admirably 
executed in point of style ; I have only found one error, which from the 
context will mislead no one, the use of the word pine-apple for the cone or 
fruit of the pine or cedar. 


R. M. 


‘Tue Evo.ution OF CHRISTIANITY.’ * 


HE anonymous author of this book undertakes to account for 
Christianity, and for the Judaism that preceded it, by means of 
purely natural or human agencies. His standpoint is essentially the same 
as that of Bolingbroke and Voltaire, and the smartness of his literary 
style frequently reminds us of his brilliant forerunners. He is fairly well 
acquainted with modern criticisms and researches. He has certainly 
read the Bible without any prejudice in its favour, and he is quite at 
home with the Gnostics. Indeed, his account of the Gnostics and the 
Book of Enoch is thoroughly well done. Still, on the whole, the ‘ Evolu- 
tion of Christianity ’ is disappointing, and the execution of the work does 


* The Evolution of Christianity. London and Edinburgh: Williams and 
Norgate. 1883. 
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not come up to the interest excited by its promising title. The very 
smartness of the author's style betrays him into levity, and his chapters 
on various Hebrew worthies read more like semi-jocose articles in 
Voltaire’s ‘‘ Philosophical Dictionary,” than portions of a serious treatise 
on religious history. We are sorry for this, because it spoils the effect of 
much otherwise good and honest werk, and will make many readers 
throw the book down after they have gone through a few pages. The 
author lacks historical perspective ; he has small feeling for poetry, and 
he assumes too many airs of superiority. Of course, it may be quit® 
true that we all know more now than Moses and Paul and the rest 
of the old Jews and Christians knew; but we do not see that that fact, 
if it be a fact, is a good reason for tke author of this book to take every 
opportunity of singing the praises of our own times, and pitying the 
simplicity and the ignorance of the ancients. Modern religionists who have 
mastered the meaning of evolution in relation to religion will no more 
pity Moses and Paul than most of the scientists now pity Aristotle and 
Archimedes. 

In Book I. the writer discusses Judaism under such headings as 
the Hebrew Deity, Hebrew Morality, the Prophets, David, Solomon, &c. 
and comes to the following conclusions—viz., the thoughts, words, 
and actions of Jehovah are not consistent with the attributes of infinite 
Divinity; the Divine origin of Hebrew morality is not attested by 
superiority to all merely human systems of ethics; the Hebrew annals 
do not sustain the theory of a chosen race so highly favoured as to 
possess the Supreme Deity as their temporal Ruler. With these three 
conclusions we find no fault. His illustrations are graphic, and his 
practical arguments are often very telling. But the tone of his criticism 
grates on us. He has the accents of a sharp barrister cross-examining 
witnesses and forcing them to make fools of themselves. He tries 
Biblical men, however, by rules that they knew nothing of. Probably 
he would tell us that the orthodox theory of the Bible maintains that the 
Bible teaches infallible morality and religion. Against this theory he is 
overwhelming. He proves clearly enough what Judaism is not; but 
when we inquire what Judaism is, what is its place in the order of 
religious development, that is, what does it mean in the language of 
evolution, he has nothing to say. 

In Book II. the writer discusses Jesus of Nazareth. He thinks that 
Jesus was a disciple of the Essenes, and compiled the Lord’s Prayer from 
existing liturgies, and borrowed most of his parables and precepts from 
the moral and religious consciousness of the nation. He repudiates, of 
course, the miracles ascribed to Jesus, as well as the Divine birth and 
the human perfection. His literal method of criticism easily enables him 
to make seeming nonsense of some of the most touching utterances of pious 
feeling. The best part of the second book is the account of the Book of 
Enoch, and the influence which he thinks it exercised over the ideas of 
Jesus concerning the early end of the world. He condescends to pity 
Jesus for being led astray by such a silly book as the Book of Enoch. 
The martyrdom of Jesus is thus accounted for: There were known pro- 
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phecies of a Messiah, and Jesus mistakenly imagined that they applied 
to him ; the pseudo Enoch described the coming Judgment as close at 
hand, and Jesus appropriated the imagery, and mistakenly imagined 
that he was to be the judge. He was the victim of a double delusion and 
an honest fanatic. 

Book III. is on Christianity. After examining and rejecting the tra- 
dition of the Resurrection, the wnter proceeds to the formation of the 
Early Church. He propounds a startling theory concerning Ananias 
and Sapphira. This unhappy couple were simply executed by the 
authorities of the secret society to which they belonged, and whose com- 
munistic orders they disobeyed ; and Peter wasa sort of captain of a band 
of Palestinian “‘ Invincibles.”” He traces the evolution of the Divinity of 
Jesus and the Trinity, together with the Atonement and other doctrines. 
to the influence of Paul and pseudo-John, and follows the course of the 
theological growth down to the time of the Nicene Council, and then 
briefly takes it up again in the time of Anselm. 

Judging, from incidental remarks, the author would probably call him- 
self a rationalistic disciple or admirer of Jesus of Nazareth, considered as 
a moral teacher and a practical religionist. But he would criticise all 
statements with more freedom than zeverence, he would treat what we 
call spiritual experiences as hallucinations, and generally he would in- 
terpret religious ideas in the language of prosaic common sense. The 
author’s want of imagination and lack of historical perspective have pre- 
vented him from doing justice to his own powers; and he has been by 
no means thorough enough to keep the promise of his title. So we have 
one-sided versions and arbitrary assumptions and nineteenth-century 
omniscience, with a scorn for fanatics. We learn, by the way, that he 
admires Lord Beaconsfield’s. foreign policy, and dislikes Radical doc- 
trinaires. He does not explain the evolution of Christianity ; but, taking 


it altogether, the book is able, varied, and interesting, and certainly well 
written. 


In connection with the above brief review, we may call attention 
to a thoughtful study,* by M. Sayous, of the series of writers 
whom the author of “‘The Evolution of Christianity” has imitated 
out of due time. He begins with Lord Herbert and the Deism 
of the seventeenth century, and includes Locke and Hobbes 
in the same chapter. The opportunity for critical exposition and 
comparison which is affurded to him by these three names he makes 
ample use of for the benefit of his readers. With the exception of 
Shaftesbury, the English Deists have long since lost all living in- 
terest to us beyond marking a phase of development through which 
English thought has passed, necessary at the time and pregnant of 
many healthy results, but nevertheless dreary to look back upon. M. 
Sayous is much more learned and much more liberal than Leland, and 
although he does not show the metaphysical ingenuity of Mr. Leslie 


* Les Deistes Anglais et le Christianisme, principalement depuis Toland 
jusqu’a Chubb, Par Epovarp Sayous. Paris: Fischbacher, 1882. 
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Stephen he has the advantage over the brilliant author of the “ History 
of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century” in the important 
desideratum for a religious historian that he himself evidently 
possesses strong and tolerably definite religious convictions. In succes- 
sion he reviews Toland, Shaftesbury, Collins, Woolston, Tindal, Morgan, 
and Chubb. His account of Shaftesbury is decidedly the best, as well as 
the must interesting. But, indeed, the whole of the accounts are well 
written and fair-minded, and furnish altogether a satisfactory résumé of the 
speculations of a period which, though we have outgrown it, still survives 
in its influence, and which no theological student can safely afford to be 
in ignorance of. If M. Sayous had dealt with the Deists of the 
eighteenth century in the same cavalier, lofty, and scornfully con- 
descending fashion in which the clever author of “ The Evolution of 
Christianity ” deals with the infancy and childhood of Hebrew 
Christian ideas, he might, no doubt, have made himself very merry 
over their numerous blunders. He pursues, however, a wiser course. A 
Liberal Christian as he is, he makes just allowance for the merits of 
dissentients from Christianity under any recognised form iv the last 
century, and comes to the conclusion that if Christianity were taught 
more in the spirit of Jesus, and less in the erystallisations of dogma, there 
would be fewer dissentients from it than there are now. M. Sayous has 
written a chapter, short but useful, of the history of “ The Evolution of 
Religion,” and we shall be glad to meet him again on purely modern 
ground. 

We shall be glad also to meet again the author of “The Evolution 
of Christianity,” and we hope that when we do meet him he will use his 
fine literary powers for constructive purposes. It is to be borne in mind, 
especially by theological controversialists, that men are not necessarily 
fools, fanatics, or cheats because they are mistaken, and that God may 
have had other ways of educating His children for the perception of the full 
daylight of truth besides those with which we are at present familiar. 
And after all, we have learnt so little ourselves that simple fellow-feeling 
should lead us to judge leniently our religious ancestors who, like us, 
learnt little before us. The true philosophy of Evolution at once possesses 
a wide outlook, and encourages a wide charity. 

Wim Bins. 


Discourses BY ProressoR Bouvier. * 


HE reviewer of these books has the luxury of offering almost unquali- 

fied praise. M. Bouvier is a theologian of the Reformed Church 

in Geneva, who has the precious faculty of popularising his science with- 

out vulgarising it. He is professor in the Academy of Geneva, is a man 

* Le Divin d’apres les apétres. Douze Discourses sur les Epitres du Nouveau 

Testament, par Aucuste Bouvier. Geneve: Cherbuliez. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. 1868. 

Paroles de Foi et de Liberté, par Auauste Bovuvixr. Paris: Fischbacher. 

1882. 
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of earnest liberal views, of entirely constructive and tender habit of mind, 
and the centre of an influence not marvellous to any reader of these 
books, but not due wholly to his fascinating insight and expository 
grace. He is a man as well of deep goodness and practical activity, with 
a fine sense of the needs of his age, and a most winning mien in the face 
ofthem. It may express more than many words if we state our impres- 
sion of him as a popular edition of Dr. Martineau. Any man who can 
read M. Bouvier's pages and then persist in a denunciation of theology 
must be accused less of lack of mind than of defective culture and soul. 

The first-named work is more popular, the second more academic. M. 
Bouvier is anxious to recover for theology the public interest it possessed 
at the Reformation. He aims therefore in Le Divin at giving results 
rather than processes and avoiding metaphysics. His object is twofold— 
“ to instruct the religious public in the true sense of the Epistles, and to 
throw into high relief that high and free spirituality which marks the 
religion of Christ, and of which the Apostles, especially Paul, were the 
first true interpreters.” ‘In expounding each of these Epistles we have 
indicated its milieu, its object, its leading thought, its coherence, and its 
true significance for our age. But we have never lost sight of it asa 
whole. Each is a living organism, and we would seize its palpitating 
life to lay before our readers.” There is no effort, as indeed with such a 
purpose there is little temptation, to torture the various Epistles into 
uttering a doctrinal confession of strained and outward consistency. It 
is the same life that speaks throughout, the same voice, the same spirit, 
however the expressions or the views in each document may vary. Itis 
this common life that M. Bouvier would expound by turning facet after facet 
of it towards us in the New Testament Epistles. ‘ But why doI speak of 
the divine rather than of God? The divine is what may be experimentally 
known of God inaccessible in himself. It is his presence, his spirit, his 
action in the world and in us. It is the life which flows down from him 
toquicken nature, to fashion and fire mankind, and which imparts itself 
to beings made in his image and destined to become like himself spirit and 
love. It is what the Gospel proclaims and commends in the living con- 
tact of God and man.” Christianity, he says, is faced on the one side by 
literature, on the other by materialism. It can master both only by an 
escape into true spirituality, that is, into Christian freedom. And there 
has never been any such expression of that, he says, as the apostolic 
thought. The need of our age is to have that truly and faithfully inter- 
preted. So, we may conclude, the pulpit has yet a few years to survive if 
it only understand its business—which indeed is the growingly imperative 
condition of any survival for any good. 

We suspect M. Bouvier has not much taste for the metaphysical aspect 
of Christian truth, and there may lie in his statement about the inacces- 
sibility of God in himself a vacuum fraught with danger to the stability 
of a merely economic or regulative theology. But really we have so little 
ground of a speculative sort to go upon in M. Bouvier’s pages that the 
above remark is almost irrelevant, And Paul, however philosophic, was 
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not a metaphysician except implicitly. He exercises, as M. Bouvier says, 
a wise (or as we should rather say a niive) reserve about the Trinity. It 
were only to be wished that we were more prolific in theologians with M. 
Bouvier’s happy and easy power of making Paul and his kind presentable 
to the age. The apostles need no credentials to the court of conscience 
at any time, but they are sadly in want of interpreters like this. 

Le Divin consists of twelve lectures on the leading epistles and the 
aspect each presents of the Divine operation. Two are devoted tu the 
Romans, or the Restoration of the Divine in humanity. One goes to 
Galatians or the Divine Liberty. Ephesians follows, setting forth the 
Divine Unity. Then Philippians, or Ccmmunion with the Divine. Then 
the two epistles to the Corinthians with the Ministry of the Divine. Then 
Thessalonians, or the Divine Crisis. Then Hebrews, or Faith; Peter, or 
Hope; and the first epistle of John, or Love. Such a mere catalogue is 
worth quoting for the indications it affords of M. Bouvier’s method and 
spirit. ~ But nothing, except quotations too long for our space here, could 
give an idea of the graceful, luminous, and, we may also say, original 
style of treatment. Nothing could be further from the traditional 
handling of the apostles than this fresh and engaging freedom. 
Nothing could be nearer the spirit of devout and spiritual Chris- 
tianity which marks the best traditional work. It is most charac- 
teristic of M. Bouvier that the cant of free-thought is on his pages 
replaced by an earnest insistence on free-faith in many tempting passages. 
And it is no less to his distinctive credit that he protests against the 
abstract and crude supernaturalism which is merely mystic, in favour of the 
true intimate and natural supernaturalism which is the creed of genuine 
Christianity. We can foresee no end of trouble in the discussions of the 
future rising out of pure misapprehension on this head—misapprehension 
which our religious teachers either cannot or will not obviate. M. 
Bouvier holds very firmly the fact of the Resurrection of Christ, and his 
continual presence and guidance, though he says he is not concerned 
about what became of the crucified corpse. The death of Christ is, for 
him, the consummation of the victory over the flesh, and he places the 
prominence of this view in Romans in ingenious connection with the 
fleshly enormities of Chapter I. We have not observed any recognition 
of the support really given by Paul (as Pfleiderer shows) to the sub- 
stitutionary aspect of Christ’s death, but M. Bouvier may regard that as 
one of the more foreign or less completely assimilated parts of the 
apostle’s system. It is in this way he deals with the suggestions of 
eternal perdition in Paul's writings. They were less his own than the 
undigested débris of his aye, incorporated but not organised, and held 
by him in unconscious antagonism to his great and characteristic doctrine 
of universal redemption. M. Bouvier brings into just prominence the 
apostle’s habit of dealing with mankind as a unity, and condemns the 
abuse of his system which has in view, firstly and directly, individual 
salvation. And, indeed, between abstract individualism and abstract 
supernaturalisin it is no wonder that Pauline Christianity has become 
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discredited to the modern mind with its passion for organism and solid- 
arity. And it may probably be found that the radical cure for the social 
individualism, which is becoming so dangerous, will be an idea of God 
which treats him less as a magnified individual and more as an infinite 
spirit, less as the superintendent than as the soul of things. Whoever 
helps us to such an idea of God while steering us clear of Spinozism will 
help both to interpret Paul, to inspire science, and to save society. 

Before Christ can save society he must be delivered from Christianity, 
and the Redeemer as it were redeemed. The unique interpretive power 
of our age must rescue the Saviour from the traditions of the saved, and 
present him in the luminous attraction of the New Testament cross. 
Then the true and native power of Christ on men will have free course, 
and be glorified in a new and better social order which is yet the old. It 
is a social inspiration and cement that our time demands from religion. 
Many who are careless about the saving of souls are passionate for the 
salvation of society. This aspect of a pure Christianity receives more 
attention in the second-named of M. Bouvier’s works. It consists of 
seven lectures—on ‘‘ Modern Piety” (by which he means the order and 
fashion of piety which naturally flows from the theology of the creeds 
and confessions), on ‘Religion in Spirit and in Truth,” on ‘“ The 
Religions,” on ‘The Letter and the Spirit,” on ‘The Continuous 
Reformation” (2), and on “The Popularity and the Unpopularity of 
Christianity.” The last of these is specially interesting in these days of 
religion for the million and salvation in mobs. The third lecture on 
“The Religions” is in two parts—‘ The Religions and Society ” and 
‘‘The Religions and the Religion.”” What the author means by the 
Religion is clear from the three theses which he propounds in the first 
part. 

1. From the social point of view Christianity is superior to every other 
religion. 

2. For Society it is the supreme and final religion. 

3. To attempt to suppress it is to do Society the most grievous 
violence. 

Farther we may not goin discussing these quick, piercing, and kind- 
ling volumes so happily blended of Christian feeling, Christian truth, 
and Christian life. M. Bouvier has the esprit of France and the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

P. T. anp M. Forsyrtua. 


Dr. Dewes’s ‘Lire anp Letrers or Sr. Paut.’* 


A’ competent scholar who endeavours to make the writings of St, 

Paul intelligible to the ordinary reader enlists our sympathy and 
deserves our thanks. The fact that they are not intelligible in the autho- 
rised version prompted Dr. Dewes to plead, fifteen years ago, for a new 


* Life and Letters of St. Paul. By Atrrep Dewes, M.A., LL.D.,D.D. 
London: Longmans. 1882. 
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transiation of the Scriptures; and he appended to his “‘ Plea” a transla- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans as a specimen of the kind of translation 
which he believed to be needed. This was highly approved by Dr. Prince 
Lee, the late Bishop of Manchester, who urged the translator to take in 
hand the rest of the epistles, adding “ As your Bishop I tell you that, if 
you do not continue the work you have begun, you are culpably neglect- 
ing the gifts God has given you!” The obligation to fulfil this task, long 
postponed through illness and pressure of parochial work, seemed to be 
abrogated by the appointment of the New Testament Revision Company ; 
but alas! when the revised version appeared, Paul was, in Dr. Dewes’s 
opinion, no more likely to be “‘ understanded of the people” than he was 
before. 

The late Revisers, fast tied and bound by the directions laid down for 
their guidance, have simply contented themselves with following the plan of 
the Authorised Version ; and in many places —notably in St. Paul’s epistles 
—have not even aimed at being inteiligible. Passage after passage occurs, 
which cannot possibly convey any meaning whatever, except that which some 
commentator or other has first put into it. If the Revised Version is ever 
authorised, continually will it be the case in the future, as it has been the 
case continually until the present time, that Lessons will be read in church, 
which cannot possibly convey a meaning, unless it be a wrong one, to the 
great majority of those who hear them. ... The Revised Version will be 
of great service to all students of the Greek Testament, especially to those 
who are not yet at home in Hellenistic Greek. In many ways it will be of 
great service to the general reader also, who is familiar with no language but 
his own; but it will do little or nothing towards the supply of that which is 
the sore need that oppresses us—the need of a translation which the mass of 
the people can understand. (Preface pp. ix. x. xix.) 


Let us then see what Dr. Dewes has to offer, merely noticing that his 
Life of St. Paul, which “ for the present purpose ” takes for granted that 
the book of Acts is trustworthy, and that St. Paul did write every letter 
that professes to be written by him, is an uncritical sketch, agreeing, for 
the most part, with Wieseler and Conybeare and Howson as to dates, 
and order of events and writings, and prolonging the Apostle’s life to at 
least 67 or 68 A.D. 

Intelligibility is our translator’s aim ; a literal version is only the first 
stage of the process of translation ; how best to convey the sense, and in 
the best English, is the next problem. Hence frequent paraphrase, and 
occasional inversion of the members of a sentence. The text is to tell 
its own story, without note or comment; hence some exegetical ampliti- 
cation, often of a valuable kind. We wish we had been able to try the 
experiment of getting “the ordinary Englishman” to read a moderately 
long passage of Dr. Dewes’s translation. In the first place, it would 
probably strike him as looking like a book that anybody might under- 
stand; and he might possibly be mduced to forget that to “read a 
chapter” is all that one is expected to do with any part of the Bible. 
Certainly, if Dr. Dewes induces any considerable number of people to 
read a whole epistle at a sitting, he will do more for the popular under- 
standing of Paul than has yet been achieved by any writer or preacher. — 
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Next, the reader would experience a certain freedom from the embarrass- 
ment with which the lay mind habitually regards a number of words that 
are supposed to be of deep theological import; though for ourselves we 
are bound to confess that we are a little impatient of some of the Doctor’s 
recurring periphrases, e.g., évayyeAl(ew to tell the glad tiding; xpopnrela 
the gift of inspired speech ; SiadveGa, to be brought into a righteous 
state; weprrouh, the outward mark of God’s people. Again, the im- 
port of many passages will be understood, we doubt not, for the first time. 
A missing link of argument is supplied, or the change of a word opens, 
with a shock of surprise, the meaning of a too familiar verse. But with 
much gain, there is some loss; a Paul who completes his arguments and 
rounds his periods is not the Paul we know. We miss the fullimpression 
of the breaks and the fresh starts, the strange aposiopeses, the involving 
of argument within argument, the adding of a note, as with an asterisk, 
referring, perhaps, to one word only in a verse that has long preceded. 
And we cannot help thinking that the knowledge of Paul himself, which 
is gained by the noting of such characteristics, is, perhaps, worth more 
to the reader than the more exact understanding of any particular 
passages in his writings. Dr. Dewes’s ability in steering through broken 
water is seen in his rendering of Gal. ii. 1—10 and Rom. v. 12—19. The 
Greek text followed is that of Westcott and Hort, and its superiority, es- 
pecially with regard to punctuation, over that of the revisers is seen in 
such passages as 1 Cor. vii. 33, 34—(and while the page is before us we 
must applaud Dr. Dewes’s rendering of 4 wap@évos adrév in vy. 36, “the 
maiden espoused to him’’—the “virgin daughter” of the R.V. being 
surely absurd)—and ix. 15, “ it were well for me rather to die than—no 
one shall make me a boaster in vain.” And our translator is happy in 
his suggestions of ironical quotation by the apostle of the language of 
the “‘ advanced ” Corinthians, e.g., 1 Cor. viii. 1. ‘‘ We all have know- 
ledge ;’’ who can doubt it? x. 23. “ All things are lawful.” ‘“ Yes! but 
all things are not profitable.” Good examples of his free expository hand- 
ling of single words are found in 1 Cor. ix. 17, “Jf in truth [ do this 
willingly, a reward I have; whereas if I do it unwillingly, I am but ex- 
ercising a stewardship I have been entrusted with,’ and xv. 34, “ Ex- 
change your revellings for righteousness” (¢«vfpare d:xalws), But as 
the main point of the book is the paraphrastic treatment of difficult 
passages, we must illustrate this by a specimen or two: 

II. Cor. i. 12—14, So aid us ye well may; for this is our boasting, the 
witness our conscience is bearing us, that in holiness and godly sincerity— 
not by fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God—we framed our course in the 
world, and more especially in our conduct towards you. In sincerity, I say, 
for we write to you none other things than those which ye are reading as 
written in the letter, or even reading as written in your own hearts; and I 
hope ye will read them as written in your hearts to the end; even as part of 
you did read it as written there of us, that we are the ground of your boast- 
ing, as ye also are the ground of ours, in the day when our Lord Jesus shall 
come. 

Gal, iv. 12—16. Brethren, become asI am, I beseech you; for I too was 
once as ye are. Ye have given me no cause of complaint; on the contrary, 
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ye know that it was owing to bodily infirmity that on the former occasion I 
made the glad tidings known to you; ve know also that ye were not indiffer- 
ent to—nor did you, as you might well have done, even turn with loathine 
from—that which in my bodily condition was a trial toyou: but ye received 
me as an angel of God, as ye would have received Jesus Christ. Ye pro- 
nounced yourselves blessed : what then has become of your blessedness ? 
Verily I bear witness that, had it been possible, ye would have plucked out 
your own eyes and have given them to me. So that I have—have I become 
your enemy by telling you the truth? 

We would gladly notice, if our space permitted, a few points of special 
interest to the closer student of the epistles (e.g., Dr. Dewes agrees with 
Calvin and De Wette in taking the final xegadfy in 1 Cor. xi. 5 to be 
Christ, as in v. 8, and renders idimérns in xiv. 24 “one who is not in- 
spired,” with Meyer). But we must content ourselves with saying, in 
conclusion, that Dr. Dewes’s translation is an honest, sensible, and inter- 
esting piece of work, to which, though differing from him in many par- 
ticular points of interpretation, we shall continue to refer with pleasure 
and profit. 


J. E. O. 


Canon FREMANTLE’s ‘ GOSPEL oF THE SECULAR Lire.’ * 


HERE have been University sermons remarkable for eloquence, for 
learning, intellectual subtlety, critical method, or philosophic 
acumen ; but none can have done truer service than those which Canon 
Fremantle preached before the University of Oxford, and which, under 
the title of “ The Gospel of the Secular Life,” he now addresses, through 
the press, to a wide circle of readers. Canon Fremantle is well known for 
the earnest interest he has taken in everything that might avail to heal 
the divisions of Christendom and to foster the growth of a generous 
spirit of mutual recognition and, when possible, of practical co-operation 
among the members of the different Churches. So in the attempt, in the 
volume before us, to direct Christian thought to “its great, not to say 
paramount, concern with the general, common, or secular life of man- 
kind,”’ he has been animated by the hope of doing something to help 
those who, while they lament and are ashamed of the fact that Chris- 
tianity is a source of disagreement rather than of unity in the world, 
‘fall back helplessly into sectarianism, at least into that modified sec- 
tarianism which is content with outward courtesy without healing the 
division, and which is thus liable to the reproach of want of principle.” 


The surest way to get rid of this sectarianism is to find new ground that 
is unaffected by it. . . . When Christians find out that their main busi- 
ness is to promote truth in all departments of human knowledge, and love 
in all the relations of human life, and that they have a concern also in all 
that beautifies and refines human existence, and that all the energy of their 
faith in God and in Christ is needed to sustain the progress of mankind, they 


* The Gospel of the Secular Life. Sermons preached at Oxford. With a 
Prefatory Essay. By the Hon, W. H. Fremantie, Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston-square, and Canon of Canterbury. London: Cassell. 1882. 
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will find out also that the ground of their discord recedes into its natural 
littleness, and that the faith by which they all are actuated is a great moral 
power, as to the possession and use of which there is no controversy 
(Prefatory Essay, pp. 10, 11). 


We heartily commend to the careful attention of our readers the whole 
of the wise and earnest preface, in which the author takes a general 
survey of his subject and discusses the several ways in which a Christian 
teacher may treat the raatters of the secular life, especially in its three 
higher departments of Science, Art, and Politics. 

Canon Fremantle has treated his subject with admirable candour, 
sincerity, and breadth of Christian wisdom. He is in sympathy with all 
earnest and reverent seekers after truth, and welcomes with hope the 
results of modern knowledge and research in their bearings on faith; 
and he successfully vindicates religion from the charge of any hpstility 
against science, or any incompatibility with the claims and interests of the 
“world.” Quoting Richard Rothe’s saying that Christianity was the 
most mutable of all things, and that this was its special glory, he accepts 
this as a vivid statement of “ its power of adaptation to changing circum- 
stances, and its capacity for profiting by new discoveries of truth.” 


Such a re-adaptation (he continues), appears to be in progress now, 
and the object of the present publication is to help in effecting it. The 
possible results of this re-adaptation are such as should fill every Christian 
with enthusiastic hope, the hope of restoring unity where now there is 
division or mistrust, of extending the dominion of the Spirit of Christ, of 
combining elements which now neutralise each other in the task of elevating 
the whole life of mankind; for in that directioa lies the kingdom of God 
(pp. 28, 29). 

We regret that we have no room to quote any other of the many 
passages which we had marked as illustrations of the practical wisdom 
of these fine discourses, the one on “ Critical Thought and Practical 
Ministry ” furnishing some especially suggestive and characteristic 
examples, as in the delicate and sympathetic treatment of the case of 
what we may call the Higher Agnosticism, which is professed by so 
many sincere and reverent minds, and in the closing pages, in which the 
positive and vital results of the criticism that is often characterised as 
negative and destructive are summed up in a spirit of quiet, religious 
confidence which the author’s whole argument justifies and helps us to 
share. Our readers will remember with interest and expectation, that 
the author of these admirable sermons is the Bampton Lecturer for this 
year, and that the subject he has taken is, as here, the relation of the 
Church to the World. 


Dr. FREEMAN CLARKE’s ‘ LEGEND oF THomas Dipymvs.’ 


N a work,* which shows both extensive learning and tender religious 
feeling, Dr. Clarke attempts to give us a picture of Jesus Christ as 
he appeared to his contemporaries, before time and distance had thrown 


* The Legend of Thomas Didymus, the Jewish Sceptic. By James FREEMAN 
CuarKeE. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1831. 
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any halo, real or unreal, around his person and his achievements. And 
Dr. Clarke has produced a book of very vivid interest, teeming with sug- 
gestive thoughts and ingenious explanation. He thinks that Jesus 
possessed some extraordinary power over nature and life; but exercised 
it, not to confute opponents, but as a simple natural outcome of his own 
spirit. An immediate consequence would be that many a simple act or 
figurative saying would be soon turned into something much more mar- 
vellous than it ever really was :— 


To show how easily a proverbial expression may be turned into a fact, I 
will add this incident. On the day when John Brown was executed in 
Virginia, and the whole North was filled with sadness, I heard two very 
ignorant men talking behind me in the railway,train. One asked the other, 
“ What are they going to hang this Brown for?” The other answered, “1 
don’t exactly know, but I heard tell that he set fire to a powder magazine 
in Virginia.’” Some one had probably said, in his hearing, that Brown’s 
course among the slaves was like bringing fire into a powder magazine. 


This is a telling illustration, and suggests a principle which wili account 
for a good deal. But there is a well-known danger in the possession of 
great fertility of resource for the explanation of difficulties, the danger of 
the harmonist, and we cannot think that Dr. Clarke has altogether 
avoided this. Our criticism applies chiefly to the way in which he works 
in the narrative and speeches of the Fourth Gospel. To some it will be 
refreshing to find how ingeniously this can be done, how nicely it all 
comes out—e.g., when we suppose two farewell suppers and a slight con- 
fusion by an amanuensis in the arrangement of the material furnished by 
the apostle John. To us the loss seems far greater than the gain; we 
lose clearness and consistency in the Jesus we have learned to know 
from the synopties, we lose the clue to the way things are put furnished 
by the thought of the age and plan of composition; and we gain a 
number of doubtful facts, whose only possible value would be to give us 
fuller knowledge of the character of Jesus and the origin of the Christian 
Church. Even the nominal gain, therefore, is at a sacrifice that robs it 
of almost its whole value. Dr. Clarke’s method of dealing with the 
gospels seems to us based on an insufficient study or appreciation of the 
results of recent criticism concerning the origin of these gospels, particu- 
larly their date and whole manner of composition. Such criticism often 
seems dry and barren to outsiders, but no work will be of permanent 
value which ignores it. We are learning more and more that instead of 
ascribing the minimum of inaccuracy to the gospel narratives, and 
exercising the maximum of ingenuity in explaining their divergencies and 
improbabilities, we must recognise the fact that these gospels grew up under 
conditions which practically forbade great accuracy in matters of details 
and that for facts, alike well assured and really important, we must look 
to larger questions and wider issues. These main facts, the synoptics, at 
least, do give us with substantial accuracy, sufficient at any rate to enable 
us to trace the origin and growth of a movement both natural and spiri- 
tual, and of all-surpassing importance in the world’s history. Here is a 
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field in which we should have especially welcomed the labours of so 
diligent and sympathetic a scholar as our author, and we regret to see so 
much of his strength go on the vain task of harmonising statements of 
facts which may be unreal, and are certainly supported by insufficient 
evidence. By the way, Dr. Clarke says he has never seen any previous 
statement of the reason he gives why Jesus turned the dealers out of the 
Temple—viz., that they were occupying the court where the Gentiles 
should have been able to come and worship, so that the Temple might 
be a house of prayer for all nations. We certainly have met with it 
before, and fancy it has been rather a common explanation, but anyhow 
t is expressly rejected both by Keim and the modern Dutch school, who 
both deny that at this moment Jesus could have been thinking of the 
Gentiles at all, and consider Mark’s addition of the words “for all 
nations ” unhistorical, and simply borrowed from Is. lvi. 7. It is, we fear, 
a little characteristic of Dr. Clarke's critical standpoint, that he should 
expressly mention as an original explanation of his own an idea which 
more modern scholars are just agreeing must be abandoned. 


H. S$. S$. 


Dr. pe Ripper’s ‘ EarRLiEst CHRISTIANITY.’ 


R. Herman de Ridder’s doctorul dissertation* is occupied with the 
consideration of von Hartmann’s views as to the character of the 
earliest form of Christianity. (Das religidse Bewusstsein der Menscheit 
im Stufengang seiner Entwickelung. Epuarp von HARTMANN, 
Berlin. 1882.) The author maintains, against von Hartmann, that 
Christianity, at its source, was not eudemonistic, did not recognise the 
binding force of Mosaic laws and institutions, and was (in principle at 
least) universalistic. The ground covered by this essay, it will be 
observed, has already been frequently traversed, and it could hardly be 
expected that de Ridder would be able to find anything very striking or 
original to say on the right side of so well-worn a controversy. It is easier 
to be brilliant, easier even to be impressive, if one takes a novel—and pre- 
sumably paradoxical and incorrect—view in such a matter. Still itis 
well that the old facts should be again marshalled with special reference 
to the telling attack that hasrecently been made on the old position. The 
best part of the dissertation, as it seems to me, is the chapter that deals 
with the alleged eudemonism of the earliest Synoptic tradition. Did 
Jesus teach men to be good in order that they might be blessed ? Or 
rather : isthis the teaching of the earliest Synoptic tradition? In answer- 
ing this question in the negative, de Ridder appearsto lay too much s:ress 
on the use of ét (not ta) in Mat. v. 3, &e., though he is certainly 
right in insisting that to point to an inevitable consequence of this or 


* Bijdrage tot de Kennis van het Oudste Christendom: door J. Herman DR 
Ripper, Jr. ’s Gravenhage: G. C. Visser. 1882. (Academisch Proef- 
schrift.) 
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that action is a different thing from appealing to that consequence as 
the chief or only motive that can inspire the action. Very much to the 
purpose also is the reference to the parable of the Labourers in the Vine- 
yard and to the astonished disclaimer of the righteous dead in Mat. xxv., 
when they are told of their good deeds. To one who never doubted, 
or knew that any one else doubted, the absolute certainty of God’s re- 
warding the virtuous, it would never occur to speak of the result of 
virtue in carefully guarded terms for fear he should be understood to 
recommend it on account of its results. There certainly are passages 
which cannot without considerable violence be robbed of their eude- 
monistic form, and it could not well be otherwise. At the same time 
we are able to see clearly enough, from other passages, that even when 
the mind of Jesus was not in any way dwelling on the results of good- 
ness, goodness itself retained its sanctions unimpaired. This is all we 
can reasonably ask to know. The remaining chapters of de Ridder’s 
treatise, which collect and discuss the passages that bear on the attitude 
adopted by the earliest Christians towards the Jewish Law, and the 
measure of their universalism, do not call for any special notice. 
P. H. W. 


Dr. OLDENBERG’s Lire aND Doctrine or BuppHa.* 


HIS treatise is a most important contribution to the exposition of 
Buddhism, which has of late years occupied the attention of so 
many scholars and excited so much general interest. The author is well 
known by his devoted labours in the publication of the Vinaya Pitakam ; 
and the citations from unprinted works in which this volume abounds, 
give additional proof of his wide acquaintance with the MSS. of the Pali 
Scriptures, while they enable him to supply many fresh illustrations 
and confirmations of his views. Indeed, some of the principal topics 
which he discusses receive such ample elucidation that ordinary students 
will be saved the necessity of further hunt for materials in explanation of 
the leading ideas of Buddhist metaphysics. 

The volume opens with an introduction of seventy pages, in which the 
condition of Indian thought prior to the rise of Buddhism is exhibited 
with considerable skill. An interesting point is made at the outset, and 
is further developed in an appendix, on the geographical extension of the 
Vedic culture, and the Brahmanism which followed it: and it is shown 
that the home of the oldest Buddhist communities lay in a region which 
Brahmanism had scarcely entered, or had never wholly subjugated. 
Nevertheless, the roots of Buddhist thought lay in Brahmanical specula- 
tion. The terms which it employed were current in the philosophical 

* Buddha: His Life, His Doctrine, His Order. By Dr. Hermann OLDENBERG, 


Translated from the German by William Hoey, M.A., D.Lit.,&c. Williams 
and Norgate: London and Edinburgh. 1882. 
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schools; and the form of monastic life which it adopted had its 
parallel in the ascetic fraternities of the older faith. The Upanishads and 
the Brahmana of the Hundred Paths furnish the chief materials for this 
sketch, which presents an excellent analysis of the doctrine of the Atman, 
the self, or subject, and its development into the basis of the unity of the 
universe. Dr. Oldenberg seems to us less happy in his attempt to trace 
the origin of the pessimistic doctrine of the sorrow of the world, and 
especially of the belief in transmigration. His note on p. 44 hints at the 
possibility of another derivation of the idea of metempsychosis beyond 
the region of Aryan thought. It is true that he rejects it as incapable 
either of proof or of disproof, and the question may perhaps be wholly 
beyond solution ; but we cannot share Dr. Oldenberg’s confidence in the 
simplicity of the process of Brahmanical evolution apart from all ex- 
traneous influences. Still, however, the chapters of this introduction 
supply the best picture hitherto drawn of the state of feeling and the 
objects of intellectual investigation prior to the appearance of Gotama 
Buddha. 

The way is now clear for the account of Buddhism itself. This is 
naturally divided into three parts, corresponding to the three terms of 
the well-known formula of Refuge in the Buddha, the Doctrine, and the 
Order. In discussing the traditions of Gotama’s life, Dr. Oldenberg 
takes occasion to maks effective reply to M. Senart’s effort to show that 
they have arisen out of ideas whose solar character had ceased to be 
understood. Nothing can be better than the author’s critical sifting of 
the details of the tradition, which he carefully traces back to their 
simplest and oldest form. This process leaves a clear historical 
residuum free from any mythological features, and so securely connected 
with given places, times, and persons, as to produce conviction of its 
origin in real events. It must be said, however, that the solid nucleus 
thus attained is stripped of most of those moral attractions which shine 
through so many of the Buddhist legends: and Dr. Oldenberg is obliged 
to confess that the figure he draws represents rather the type of ancient 
Buddhist life than the individuality of Gotama himself. The texts, it is 
well known, give no clear chronological account of his proceedings during 
the forty. years or more which intervened between his conversion and his 
death. The dates which are found in the Burmese version of the Life 
published by Bishop Bigandet, seem due to the effort of later compilers 
to introduce some order into the confusion of the records of his travels 
and teachings. Nevertheless, we are hardly inclined to think the task 
so hopeless as Dr. Oldenberg appears to suppose, though it may seem 
somewhat presumptuous to hazard such an opinion in the face of his 
unrivalled knowledge of the materials at command. The difference, 
however, arises from the peculiar point of view from which Dr. Oldenberg 
has conceived Buddha and his work. The Translator, in his preface, 
speaks of Buddhism “ as the highest effort of pure intellect to solve the 
problem of being.”” The author does not raise for it so great a claim: 
but he does throughout treat of it rather as a metaphysical system than 
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as the vehicle ofa great moral impulse. The contrast between the 
character of the teaching ascribed to Buddha and that attributed to 
Christ is thus expressed : 


It cannot be forgotten that the fundamental differences of the thoughts 
and the dispositions with which the early Christian and early Buddhist com- 
munities dealt, were such that these differences must also find expression in 
the method of religious instruction. Where the pure sentiment of the simple, 
believing heart is supreme, where there are children to whom the Father 
in heaven has given his kingdom to possess, there the brief and homely 
language, which comes from the depth of a pure heart, may touch the 
proper chords more effectually than the highly organised development of a 
system of ideas. But the mode of thinking of the world in which Buddha 
lived, moves in other paths: for it all weal and woe depend on knowledge 
and ignorance ; ignorance is the ultimate root of all evil, and the sole power 
which can strike at the root of this evil is knowledge. Deliverance is, 
therefore, above all, knowledge : and the preaching of deliverance can be 
nothing less or more than the exposition of this knowledge, which means the 
unfolding of a series of abstract notions and abstract propositions 
(pp. 178—9). 


It is doubtless true that deliverance is represented as following upon 
knowledge : but knowledge of what? Of the real conditions of inward 
self-mastery and peace. These are inextricably blended with metaphy- 
sical discussions, theories of being and not being, and so forth ; but they 
are in themselves essentially ethical, and we cannot help thinking that 
Dr. Oldenberg has kept them far too much in the background. Thus 
while he devotes the second part of his book to the exposition of the 
doctrines of Buddhism—an exposition of great value—he curtly dismisses 
the four stages of the way of holiness as a later ecclesiastical addition 
(p. 319). It is quite possible that the methodical division of the pilgrim’s 
progress towards Nirvana into these four stages may be due to the 
systemutising tendencies of later times. But Dr. Oldenberg himself 
adopts and confirms the theory of Nirvana first propounded by Professor 
T. W. Rhys Davids that Nirvana is the attainment in this life of that 
state of sinlessness which secures deliverance from liability to re-birth. 
This state is essentially a moral con‘lition, and constant stress is thrown 
in the Buddhist scriptures upon the arrival at Arahatship, or Saintliness, 
in which it is realised. This, however, is passed over by our author, and 
though his sketch of Buddhist morals contains many admirable and just 
remarks (such as his contrast between the Buddhist goodwill and the 
Christian love), it seems to us to lack the completeness of his presentment 
of the dogmatic contents of Buddhist metaphysics, and especially to 
fail in connecting it with the personality of the Teacher himself. How 
deep was the ethical passion which breathed through primitive Buddhism 
may be seen in the temptation which was alleged to have beset Buddha 
before he finally resolved to proclaim to the world his new-found truth. 
The difficulty of making it known to common minds, plunged in earthly 
callings, nearly overwhelmed him. The prospect of labourand weariness 
filled him with with dismay. Only the intercession of Brahma Saham- 
pati, who saw that the world wouid be lost if Buddha remained in 
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quietude and refrained from preaching the doctrine, at last succeeded in 
overcoming his reluctance. The whole scene is given at length by Dr. 
Oldenberg, from its earliest form in the Mahivagga: but he scarcely 
seems to have realised the pitch of moral enthusiasm which it implies, or 
the sense of the immense momentum needed for the quickening of a new 
moral impulse such as Gotama imparted to the disciples who gathered 
round him. And if this was the real work of Gotama, it must be possible 
to recover from the texts something more than a type; through the 
legends and the strangely abstract form of many of the discourses 
attributed to him, there must live and move the power of a distinct 
personality, whose influence can be investigated, and whose character can 
be portrayed. 

In other respects the exposition of the Doctrine and the description of 
the Order leave nothing to be desired. Many features are brought out 
with fresh clearness, and consequently acquire new interest. In the 
analysis of the famous chain of causation, and the interpretation of its 
technical terms and their relation to each other, Dr. Oldenberg displays 
great skill, and his grasp of his materials is broad and strong; but 
we should like to know whether the gap to which he draws attention 
(pp. 235, 236) between contact, sensation, desire, and clinging to existence, 
in the earlier group, and being, birth, old age, death, &c., in the latter 
group, may not be explained by referring the second set (which he regards 
as involving a sudden retrogression) not to the first origin of all existence 
but to its continuance through birth after birth, life after life, in the end- 
less eyele from which the believer seeks deliverance. The remarks on the 
manner ia which the official teaching of the church really evaded the 
question as to the ultimate goal of all (pp. 274—284) are especially signi- 
ficant, in view of the missionary enthusiasm sometimes supposed to be 
associated with the annihilation doctrine ; and they show that that 
enthusiasm was really excited by Nirvana as a moral ideal, and not by 
the extinction of existence to which it might—or might not—lead. 

We are sorry that we cannot altogether congratulate the translator on 
his work. His English is sometimes slovenly and awkward, as in such 
phrases as ‘“‘there is nothing else but I” (p. 33), or “the to-human-life- 
so-momentous and destructive power of this movement” (p. 259). 
Nor is his choice of words always happy. “ Body-cum-spinit” may be 
allowed to pass; but “ béent ” and “ non-béent ” (pp. 37, 237) are simply 
detestable. ‘‘ Conceptionlessness” (p. 106) is, we suppose, intended to 
represent sazidvedayitanirodho though it is not adequate for it: and 
“egoity” ‘p. 118) is a poor version of asminuino, literally “ I-am- 
pride,” i.e., the pride of being an independent self. Elsewhere * egoities ”’ 
(p. 38) seems to mean separate individualities. In another edition these 
and similar blemishes might easily be removed. ‘The page-headings are 
good, but the second index is very imperfect. 

It may be added that in three short concluding essays, scholastically 
entitled excursus, on the relative geographical location of Vedic and 
Buddhist culture, on the authorities for the history of Buddha’s youth, 
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and on some matters of Buddhist dogmatics, Dr. Oldenberg has brought 
together a number of important passages inaccessible to ordinary students, 
full of suggestive material and equally suggestive criticism. 

J. E. C. 


Mr. Martin Rvuie’s Lire or ANSELM. * 


HE character and work of St. Anselm have been made so familiar 
to the English public by the biography of the Dean of St. Paul's, 
that we cannot be surprised at a new attempt to write his life on a more 
extended scale. To such an undertaking there cculd not be a better 
model than Dean Church’s sketch; inspired with a deep sympathy with 
Anselm's age, it overlooks whatever was petty in its aims and aspirations, 
and draws out with matchless delicacy the nobler realities which under- 
lay them. But there is no doubt room for a new biography, because 
Anselm was not only the saint and the churchman, but also the foremost 
philosopher between John Scotus and Abailard; and it was plainly in- 
compatible with the popular plan of Mr. Church’s book to enter at length 
into fine metaphysical discussions. We, therefore, opened the new “ Life "’ 
of Mr. Martin Rule with a confident anticipation that this great chapter 
would be written in it with the grasp and penetration which it deserves. 
It is as well to state at the outset that this, like every other anticipation 
which we had a right to form, is disappointed in the work before us. It 
is, in fact, written on exactly opposite principles to that of Mr. Church. 
The author’s interest is confined to the mean, the trivial, the temporary ; 
and he is as ignorant of philosophy as he is of history. 

First, in regard to philosophy, alihough the book extends to some 850 
pages, and in every point of antiquarianism or ritual is technical in the 
highest degree, Mr. Rule takes occasion to remark that “a detailed 
account” of Anselm’s dialectical treatises ‘‘ would be out of place in 
these pages ” (vol. i. p. 186). The real reason, as the reader easily dis- 
covers, is the total vacancy of the author's mind on philosophica 
subjects. His ignorance of the intellectual history of the Middle Ages is 
almost too profound to measure. ‘It wouli perhaps,” he says, “ be 
impossible to ascertain the extent of” Anselm’s “ acquaintance with the 
works of Plato; but whatever the field it embraced, there cannot be a 
question as to its depth and accuracy. And if the form of some of his 
philosophical treatises may be a guide to us, we shall have to own that 
he followed Plato’s great master by adopting an interlocutory method of 
instruction ” (1. c.). The “little treatise, *De Grammatico,’ proves that the 
walls of Le Bee often heard the name of Aristotle, and affords us a more 
than favourable notion of the power, versatility, and subtilty of the 


* The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury and|Primate 
of the Britains. By Martin Kuve, M.A. ‘lwo volumes. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co, 1883. 
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analyticul method which Anselm had borrowed from the Stagyrite ’’ 
(ibid). Mr. Rule proceeds to “ reflect that his uequaintance with Greek 
philosophy was the Egyptian treasure which he is described as bringing 
with him from Aosta to Le Bec,” and adds this astounding explanation : 
“He had owed its possession indirectly to Lanfranc, no doubt, and to 
Lanfranc s intercourse with the East through the merchant vessels which 
came thence across the Adriatic, and up the Po and the Ticino to Pavia ; 
and to Lanfrane was he indebted for its subsequent assortment and 
valuation ” (vol. i. p.138). Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with 
the researches of Jourdain, Cousin, Hauréau, or Von Prantl, to name 
but a few labourers in a well-worked field, knows pretty accurately how 
much of Plato and Aristotle was read—in Latin versions or summaries— 
in Anselm’s time ; he knows that Anselm gives not the smallest evidence 
of Greek learning, and, whatever his pesition as a philosopher, adds 
absolutely nothing to the scholarly material open to his contemporaries : 
finally, if any fact is notorious, it is that the dialogue had been the ac- 
cepted popular form for ,hilosophical treatise from the time of Alcuin, 
to go no further back. To Mr. Rule, however, every fact in his hero’s 
intellectual history is as much a surprise as a new toy to a child, and he 
accounts for it with equal nairveté. Omne ignotum pro magnifico describes 
truly his attitude in regard to most things, and we will not, therefore, 
trouble our readers with more samples of his dealings with matters of 
philosophy. Suffice it to say that the name of Gaunilo, who challenged 
Anselm's arguments on more than equal terms, is not mentioned in the 
book. Mr. Rule is at least so far to be commended that he says very 
little upon the subject ; but the omission tells heavily against the serious 
character of his work. When a German, Professor Hasse, wrote a life of 
St. Anselm on something like the scale of Mr. Rule’s, he devoted one 
volume to the biography, and the second, a considerably larger one, to 
the philosophical and theological writings of the archbishop. With this 
careful and discriminating study Mr. Rule does not appear to be ac- 
quainted ; indeed, he seems to be ignorant of Germun, probably deterred 
by a “sound”’ antipathy to what he no doubt considers the language of 
* neology.” 

If, then, he omits one-half of Anselm’s life-work, how has he managed 
to fill these goodly volumes ? The answer is simple. His book is not a 
biography, but an historical romance. As, hcwever, we do not intend to 
be unjust to one of the highest classes of fiction, we hasten to explain 
that Mr. Rule’s book could cnly pass as an inferior historical novel for 
Sunday reading. It is totally devoid of literary style, brimful of all the 
worst excesses of “ fine” writing. To Mr. Rule the sea is “the briny 
wave” (vol. i. p. 228), water the “ limpid fluid” (p. 81); flints are 
“siliceous nodules” (p. 77); the donkey is ‘‘that humble beast of 
burden whose more familiar name has been repudiated by our great 
lexicographer ” (p. 75); the children of a monastery are “ those wonder- 
ing, round-eyed little oblates” (p. 182). People are ‘ furibund ” (p. 64), 
or “ errabund”’ (vol. ii. p. 21). But to give instances properly would be 
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to quote the whole book. We ask then again, How did these volumes 
arise? The author himself tells us in his preface: “ The work I now put 
forth to the world has attained its present size and pretensions I scarcely 
know how, and in my own despite.”” We are equally puzzled, for its size 
and “ pretensions,” in the usual sense of the word, as implying “ claims 
not justified,” are incontestable. The book, we repeat, is in no sense an 
historical production. Any one who will look at the elaborate appendix 
devoted to Anselm’s genealogy (vol. i. pp. 402—415) will see that, not 
probability even, but bare possibility is regularly taken as proof. Mr. 
Rule is a stranger to the very notion of criticism, and has made up his 
biography, as he has done this pedigree, upon guesses. For example, we 
know that Anselm on first leaving Piedmont travelled across Burgundy 
and France to Normandy. Mr. Rule is not satisfied with this simple 
statement, he must fill up the journey in detail. After leaving Lyons 
he says, Anselm’s “ first resting-place . . . must have been Cluny.” 
Then follows an account of the famous abbey, of which, by the way, he 
calls St. Odo the fifth, instead of the second, abbot. 


But Anselm might not be numbered among its inmates, for he must soon 
have discovered that such health as his could never endure the severities of 
its terrible discipline, and that, even though its cloister were composed of 
sub-Alpine marble, and the high altar of its church were covered with a 
baldachin of silver, no aesthetic charms could avail to disenchant a feeble- 
ness which it was his fate to carry with him to the grave. But he bore the 
mortification and hoped on. Perhaps, however, he attended a course of 
lectures in the schola clericalis of Cluny; although it is more likely that 
whatever lengthened stay he made in Burgundy was made not there, but at 
Dijon, ene themonks . . of St. Benignus were more than willing to set 
at his disposal all they had to offer him of oral teaching, of written docu- 
ments, and even of instruction in the fine arts (vol. i. pp. 102—104). 


The transition from “ might be ” to “ was ” is quite unconscious, and 
the reader, unless he be very watchful, is apt to think that Mr. Rule must 
have some authority for relating what, as a matter of fact, is pure imagina- 
tion. In thesame way, in vol. ii. pp. 132—135, he “‘ suspects ” a certain 
connection, which a few pages after (p. 146) is repeated as an ascertained 
fact. After this sort of thing one is not surprised at smaller blunders. 
Mr. Rule, for instance, has a theory that Lanfrane was born in 997 (see 
vol. i. pp. 182, 229, 368), and makes him an active and vigorous statesman 
at the age of ninety-four; whereas the only date we possess about his 
early life is that he left Italy in 1040, after some experience as a teacher. 
The usual inference is, of course, that he was born about 1005, although, 
according to the custom of those days, there would be nothing strange if 
he turned out to be some years younger. 

Equally little can we trust Mr. Rule's general views of history. Not 
that we have any quarrel with those who accept the high ecclesiastical 
point of view as the only one possible to religious men at the end of the 
eleventh century; but we do protest against the assumption that what 
Leo IX. and his successors “did in regard to the Empire was to assert 
the eternal and irreversible authority of first principles” (vol. ii. p. 239). 
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Whatever be the rights of the case itis notorious that the innovation was 
on the side of the Pope. In order to make facts square with his hypo- 
thesis, Mr. Rule is at endless pains to prove that Archbishop Lanfranc 
held the same ecclesiastical position as his successor, and to “ read 
between the lines ” (to use a favourite phrase of our author, which not 
ineptly describes his method) of the unfriendly correspondence between 
Lanfrane and Gregory VII. Dr. Stubbs, who least of all men can be 
accused of any animus against the Church, has a pregnant sentence in 
which he notes that Lanfranc was‘‘an Italian . . and, therefore per- 
haps, not a papalist ’ (Constitutional History of England, i. 281) ; but 
Mr. Rule seems to think it necessary that all Anselm’sfriends should pre- 
sent the same pattern of churchmanship as himself, all his opponents be 
as unprincipled as William Rufus. It would be difficult to match Mr. 
Rule’s account of the conflict between the Archbishop and Henry I. as a 
piece of violent special pleading. This: bitter partisanship is the presiding 
spirit of the book—a partisanship which continually leads the writer to 
draw conclusions without a shadow of evidence. (See, for instance, the 
singular treatment of Anselm's letter to Urban II., vol. ii. pp. 93, 94.) 
He is an adept at manipulating facts ; and when his own imagination 
fails, he resorts to verbal fancies of the most childish kind. For instance, 
nobilis, he says, denotes one sort of rank, but nobiliter and nobilitas one 
quite different and far more exalted (vol. i. pp. 402, et seqq., ii. p. 262 
note): or again, Anselm’s antecessores are not the archbishops (they 
would be praedecessores) but ‘‘ those who held the Canterbury lands 
pending his return from exile ” (vol. ii. p. 254). In the same way Mr. 
Rule constructs from the headings of Anselm’s letters the terms of an oath 
of homage (vol. i. pp. 383—385). One is almost tempted to think that 
he believes in the verbal inspiration of medieval literature, so anxiously 
does he educe ten times the meaning which any given words can express 
‘“‘ Tt need not be remarked,” however, as Mr. Church pertinently says 
(Saint Anselm, p. 36), ‘ that in the accounts written of these times we 
meet with endless exaggeration. . . Men wrote not in their own 
language, but in a foreign one, which they only half knew how touse.” 
It is really comical to see how Mr. Rule maintains that when Lanfranc, 
tied naked to a tree in the forest, voluit Domino laudes debitas persolvere, 
he meant to recite “offices comprising, apart from hymns, versicles, 
responses, and antiphons, two lessons out of St. Paul’s Epistles and 
twenty-one psalms, besides the Te Deum, the Benedicite, and the Bene- 
dictus ” (vol. i. p. 87). 

But Mr. Rule is before all things a ritualist (in the technical 
not the popular, sense), and rejoices in describing at length from his 
own imagination, every ceremony of pomp or solemnity that occurred 
or might have occurred in Anselm’s experience. It is of a piece with 
this wholesale romancing, that he likes to think of his characters as 
Frenchmen, styles every monk “‘ Dom,”’ and even talks of Robert de 
** Moubrai,” Earl of Northumberland (vol. ii. p. 86). In everything there is 
the same defiance of historical method, the same ignorance of the choice 
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and use of authorities, the same dependence upon irrelevant evidence and 
straining of it until the original meaning is entirely destroyed or inverted, 
We do not mean to deny that Mr. Rule has brought together the results 
of a good deal of reading, or that his garrulousness is occasionally 
entertaining. We are grateful to him for printing a catalogue from a 
MS. in the Vatican of the monks at Bec down to the end of Anselm’s 
abbacy (vol. i. pp. 894—896). But the total lack of judgment displayed 
throughout so vitiates the book that we are bound to warn the ordinary 
student against it. Those who know enough to correct as they read 
may learn something from it in out-of-the-way detail; but we question 
whether the grain is sufficient to be worth threshing out. 
BR. . P, 


Mr. Picton’s ‘ O1rrveR CromMwELL.’* 


heared Mr. Picton has succeeded in producing a very readable book 

on the hero of the Great Rebellion is beyond question ; nor is it 
to be wondered at, considering the writer and his theme, for it would be a 
dull scribe indeed who could fail to interest us with such a subject, and 
it would be a dull subject indeed that an author like Mr. Picton would 
fail to enliven. We quite agree, moreover, with the writer that the great 
work of Thomas Carlyle has not entirely excluded the need of humbler 
efforts to tell the story of Cromwell’s life. To speak of no other reasons, 
documents and facts have come to light which were not known when 
Carlyle wrote, and the most religious devotees of the sage of Chelsea 
would not deny that his most brilliant historical essays are too deeply 
tinged with the subjectivity of the writer to answer completely the ends 
of seber history. 

That Mr. Picton follows Carlyle in his general estimate of Carlyle’s 
greatness of soul, loftiness of purpose, and superiority to vulgar ambi- 
tion, that he credits him with perfect sincerity, and with a tenderness of 
heart, displayed alike in his domestic affections and in his public acts, 
that he is, in short, an admirer—albeii, not a fatuous admirer—of Crom- 
well, the reader who knows anything of Mr. Picton’s antecedents will be 
prepared to find. But those who are acquainted with his judicial 
treatment of Biblical subjects, will be surprised to meet in this volume 
with what seems to us some singular aberrations of the critical faculty. 
For example, in his eagerness to discredit an obviously legendary inci- 
dent in Oliver's boyhood, he quotes and comments as follows: “ The 
Rev. Mark Noble, after dismissing other idle tales, says: ‘ It is more cer 
tain that Oliver averred that he saw a gigantic figure which came and 
opened the curtains of his bed, and told him that he should be the 
greatest person in the kingdom, but did not mention the word king. 


* Oliver Cromwell: The Man and His Mission. By J. ALuanson Picton, 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 1882. 
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And though he was told of the folly, as well as the wickedness, of such 
an assertion, he persisted in it; for which he was flogged by Dr. Beard, at 
the particular desire of his father. Notwithstanding which, he would 
sometimes repeat it to his Uncle Steward, who told him it was traitorous 
to relate it.’ This story shows such barbarous ideas of education, both on 


‘the part of Robert Cromwell and of Dr. Beard, that we may be permitted 


to hope it is more than doubtful” (p. 25). In other words, Mr. Picton 
singles out the one probable feature of the story—viz., that if Oliver 
Cromwell ever had such a vision and related it, he was flogsed, as the 
first reason for disbelieving it. Robert Cromwell and Dr. Beard must, 
indeed, have been ages in advance of their time, and of ordinary middle- 
class theories, even at the present day, if, with the Bible in their hands, 
they entertained the smallest misgiving that the rod was the Heaven- 
sent wand wherewithal to conjure folly out of the heart of a child. 
The really obvious solution, viz., vaticinium post eventum, and the 
analogy of cognate myths, from the stories of Romulus and Alexander 
downwards, almost escapes the notice of Mr. Picton, so anxious is he to 
vindicate for the house cf Cromwell an enlightenment in regard to the 
training of the young—rare enough in this nineteenth century ! 

For the rest, the story of Cromwell’s career is graphically, dis- 
criminatingly, and, one would fain hope, truthfully told. The unmis- 
takable aversion of the people’s leader to extreme measures, his willing- 
ness to hope,even against hope, in the amenability of the King to reason 
and appeals to honour, his reverential and, to our modern judgment, 
almost exaggerated loyalty to the principles of monarchial government, 
are brought out into strong relief. No attempt is made to palliate the 
ferocity displayed by Cromwell in his conquest of Ireland, which is justly 
characterised as the “‘ darkest blot on his fame asa soldier!” ‘ But,” 
Mr. Picton continues, “it is unjust to exaggerate that stain by dwelling 
only on the frightful bloodshed of his victories, and forgetting the cireum- 
stances that occasioned it. Even in the nineteenth century, as the 
stories of the Indian mutiny and the negro riots in Jamaica prove, the 
English race, when wronged by those it esteems to be of a lower caste, 
is capable of reverting to the ferocity that made its primitive Saxon 
forefathers the terror of Northern Europe. But in the middle of the 
seventeenth century the vindictive passions of the nations were aggra- 
vated, not only by the inferior culture of the general population, but by 
the long prevalence of a bitter civil war; and, it must be added, by a 
misguided use of Old Testament precedents” (p. 29). 

The story of the Commonwealth under the Protectorate, from its 
beginning to its virtual close by the death of the Lord Protector, is 
vividly and thrillingly told in the chapters bearing the seductive titles of 
“Benevolent Despotism,” ‘A Quiet Year,” ‘The Rejected Crown,” 
“The Weary Titan,” end “The End,” concluding with an admirable 
summary, and tempered, but eloquent, panegyric of Cromwell in the 
character of warrior and statesman, in both cf which he had the rare 
felicity, denied to a Wellington or a Bismarck, to shine with equal 
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splendour. Mr. Picton finishes his deeply-interesting biography with a 
brief outburst of indignation against the paltry malice of the Restora- 
tionists, shown in the desecration of the tomb of the Protector, an out- 
burst which dies away into the following lament : “Our fathers emptied 
his sepulchre, and we make conspicuous by its absence from our historic 
monuments the figure of the most human-hearted Sovereign, and most 
imperial man in all our annals, since King Alfred's days.” 


E. M. G. 


Diaries aND LETTERS OF Puiuie Henry. 


E are always thankful for fresh light thrown upon the thoughts 
and lives of the older English Presbyterians, since it helps us to 
understand more clearly the differences, as well as likenesses, with 
regard to them, which are so marked in their successors. In the present 
volume * we have Philip Henry depicted by himself, in the midst of 
daily worries, now from property, and now from persecution; in the 
midst, too, we may add, of considerable comfort, if not prosperity. His 
life becomes to us, thus, more human and, therefore, more real than as 
hitherto presented to us. His deep devoutness, his unswerving loyalty, 
with an almost at times painful sensitiveness, to conscience; these 
remain to us a “possession for ever.” His large-hearted charity (in 
feeling, e.g., for those who saw their way to conforming [p. 244] and in 
deeds to many who needed help), finds expression on almost every page. 
He sometimes protests against the narrowness of many of his contem- 
poraries as to play-acting, for instance (p. 171), and the interpretation of 
the Bible (p. 364), but seems to have largely shared in their credulousness, 
recording providential judgments and various impossibilities of natural 
phenomena without apparent misgivings. Like most of the first genera- 
tion of English Presbyterians Philip Henry was a Churchman in every- 
thing but acceptance of a King after the Stuart type, and of the thinly 
veiled mass of Roman Catholic doctrines and practices retained by the 
bishops in 1662. So far as parish order, &c., was concerned he was as 
opposed to “ Independency ” as his editor and, descendant, who makes 
more than one point of the “Tu quoque” kind against the Liberationist, 
whom he takes to be the typical Puritan (cf. pp. 250, 253, 862, &c.). 

We have been struck by the careful way in which Philip Henry 
always refers to God through Christ. This, together with his strong 
objections to kneeling at the Sacrament (pp. 178, 362), to bowing at the 
name of Jesus (p. 300), and his notice of the burning of a picture of 
the Trinity (p. 235), shows, we think, a state of mind more scriptural 
than orthodox, which may account, in some measure, for the almost 
universal lapse into Arianism of the English Presbyterians of the next 
generation. 

This book has a further value in our eyes. It reveals to us not only 


* Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry,M.A. Edited by Marrnew Henry 
Lee, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1882. 
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Philip Henry but his Conforming descendant. The moral insight 
fostered by Nounconformity and by Conformity are here curiousiy con- 
fronted, and we shall dwell some little on the contrast. Philip Henry 
protested, by every means in his power, against prelacy and all that it, 
then, implied (ef. the list of things objected to, p. 80). Every page of his 
diary records some condemnation of it or some suffering endured whilst 
making his condemnation known. Yet Mr. Lee can bring himself, in 
the face of this fact, to say of him that “though he could not see his 
way in the matter of reordination, there was nothing about him of a 
separatist spirit’ (Preface, p. vi.). 

It is simply matter of history that the Protestant Church of England 
no more aliowed any breach of uniformity than did the Roman Catholic 
Charch of England; and that she punished in every way within her 
power all who made such breach. Mr. Lee tells us that the Independents 
“ seceded ’’ in 1568, and the Baptists in 1633 (p. 155). It is equally matter 
of history that the Protestant Church of England took possession of the 
Roman Catholic Church of England and all its belongings by the simple 
expedient of getting rid of every Papist that resisted the usurpation, and 
that the Papists surviving at home or abroad kept Elizabeth in a life-long 
fever of fear by their determined plottings. They were, moreover, the 
chief movers in the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. Mr. Lee now tells us 
that the ‘ Papist Nonconformists’’ (!) “‘ seceded” in 1570 (p. 155), and 
that whilst Church and State had actually been overthrown by the Puri- 
tans the Papists had, as a body, been true to the State and had not in- 
jured the Church ! (p. 86 note). Yet he speaks of certain men—Bicen- 
tenary orators may be! (p. 156)—who “ darken counsel with words without, 
knowledge” and seek in vain to explain away the state of public affairs, 
&e. (p. 875). 

Philip Henry records howa brother Nonconformist solemnly renounced 
his former orders “ derived from his father and the classis ” (p. 202) and 
gives a notable device by which this renunciation could be evaded (p. 310). 
Mr. Lee sees only pride that will not ‘ submit” (p. 202 note) in the 
scruples as to reordination. We are glad to see that Philip Henry’s 
quiet rebuke of the device by putting directly after it the words of formal 
renunciation actually enforced has rendered even Mr. Lee’s usual note 
impossible. 

The ‘“‘ New Act of Restraynt ” denounced in the text (p. 226) is white- 
washed in a note wherein Mr. Lee seems to think that the cruelties prac- 
tised by the Presbyterians in 1645 justified those practised on them in 
1662. In the next edition we think the words “ tit for tat” would be an 
appropriate addition. 

Philip Henry, speaking of the late war and covenant, says (p. 102) 
‘tho’ particular instruments might miscarry yet ’twas in general the cause 
of God and religion.” Mr. Lee, who can see in his ancestor no trace of 
a “separatist spirit,” here quotes that impartial historian, Hume, to the 
effect that the faults of the Royalists were the infirmities of men, whilst 
the faults of the Parliamentarians were the vices of devils. 
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Philip Henry suggests that the Conformists should invite the Noncon- 
formists to preach in their pulpits and so bring back, if not uniformity, at 
least unity. Mr. Lee’s note we prefer to give in his own words (p. 250), 
‘This had been tried before and failed. In the eighteenth century an 
amusing story is told of a Presbyterian obtaining permission to preach in 
the chapel of his brother, who was a Socinian, on condition that he did 
not touch upon disputed points, and beginning his address by these words : 
‘Now that I have, by what might be called a holy stratagem, got posses- 
sion of this pulpit, I am determined not to leave it until you have for once 
heard the gospel,’ and then, &c.” We fear that a good many Conformists 
might in the present day use the first words of the holy strategist with 
perfect fitness, and can understand some little how they can find a fraud 
such as this “ amusing” and nothing more! 

Here, too, we have the usual misuse of the term Socinian with more 
than the usual orthodox ignorance or carelessness. Arians, who regard 
the master as a Divine being, are, in Poland (!}, said to take the sacrament 
sitting, not because sitting is a trace of the original posture, but, “ in order 
to show that they do not believe Christ to be their God but only their 
fellow creature ” (p. 178), whilst the English Presbyterians, who more and 
more inclined to regard Christ as their “ fellow creature ” and who certainly 
ceased to worship him as God in any sense, are called by the name of 
men who were Christ-worshippers (though in a modified sense), viz., 
Socinians. 

These contrasts of the states of mind produced by Nonconformity and 
Conformity respectively ; by the use of private judgment and by “ submis- 
sion’ to authority ; are all the more instructive by being unintended. Our 
readers will, we think, not wonder when we say that we infinitely prefer 
the moral insight shown in the text to that revealed to us in the notes. 
At the same time we are glad to be able to say that Mr. Lee has not 
allowed his ecclesiastical prepossessions to influence his work as editor 
of the text, which seems to us to have been done with conscientious 
thoroughness. R. P. 


Srrk Wimu1am Rowan Hamitron.* 


I is is probable that not a few readers whose attention is called to Mr. 
Graves’ book will ask, Who was Sir William Rowan Hamilton? 
And when they are informed that he was the Astronomer Royal of 
Ireland, and Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Dublin, that he was an eminent mathematician, and made one of the 
most noted of modern discoveries in mathematical science, they will con- 
clude that the memoir has been produced in the interest of scientific 


* Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton. Including Selections from his 
Poems, Correspondence, and Miscellaneous Writings. By Roserr 
Prercevat Graves, M.A., Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin. Vol. I. 
Dublin: Hodges. London: Longmans. 1882. 
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students and specialists, and that the thick volume, which embraces 
only twenty-seven out of the sixty years of Hamilton’s life, must have a 
large proportion of its pages filled with mathematical symbols and 
abstruse caleulations. But then they may be told that Hamilton was the 
intimate friend and correspondent of Wordsworth, and of Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere, among other men who had nothing to say about Quaternions or 
Conical Refraction ; and that Wordsworth said that he and Coleridge 
were the two most wonderful men, taking all their endowments together, 
that he had ever met. The inquirers will by this time be prepared to 
allow that the life of such a man, with copious selections of letters to and 
from his friends, may have a wide interest and permanent value, which 
will justify the years of labour which Mr. Graves has spent over it, and 
will justify also the somewhat large scale on which he has carried out his 
work. The author has boldly and wisely determined to take no account 
of the readers who stand in dread of a book which cannot be got 
through comfortably in time for the return “‘ Mudie Box;” and those to 
whom the idea is monstrous of a life only half told in some seven hundred 
well-filled pages, when it is unrelieved by indiscreet personal revelations, 
society gossip, and “good stories” told at the expense of reputations 
past or present. We fear that the very thoroughness and high quality 
of the work may hinder it from being appreciated as widely as it ought 
to be. But within the circle, still not a narrow one, let us hope, of real 
lovers of good books, of serious readers and thinkers, Mr. Graves will 
receive nothing but thanks for the generous spirit in which he has given 
himself to his task; and he need not fear that any one will reproach 
him for having drawn so largely on the rich stores at his disposal. 

He has judiciously confined his treatment of technical and purely 
scientific matters to comparatively few pages, so that the interest of the 
memoir is very largely of a biographical and literary kind. He has 
presented in its own attractive beauty the picture of a life rich in gcodness, 
in high thought and noble purpose, the life of a poet and philosopher, a 
man of singular simplicity as well as depth of character, keenly alive to 
all intellectual interests, winning for himself as much love and esteem as 
could well fall to a man’s lot, and leaving behind him an enviable repu- 
tation for original scientific thought and work, and for beauty and 
goodness of personal character. He was, as we have said, a poet; 
first in the literary sense of the word as a composer of verse, which, with 
certain evident defects of artistic expression, is the genuine utterance of 
pure, high, and devout feeling, and then, more remarkably, as showing a 
power of imagination in all his scientific work. This breadth of mind, 
this combination of intellectual and moral sympathy, and eager recogni- 
tion of all that makes life worth having, constitutes the pervading charm 
and interest of the memoir. When the work is completed, we hope to 
give a more adequate view of the life and character of Hamilton than 
wouid be possible within the space now at our disposal. 

Among the pages to which many readers will turn with special expec- 
tation are those which contain the report of Hamilton’s personal 
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intercourse with Wordsworth, and the letters which passed between the 
two friends. Those of Wordsworth are occupied a good deal with matters 
of literary criticism, chiefly in connection with the poems which 
Hamilton from time to time submitted to his judgment. They contain, 
amongst other characteristic matters, some interesting illustrations of 
the poet’s own methods of working and canons of art—as where he speaks 
of “ what appears in itself of little moment, and yet is of incalculably 
great, that is, workmanship—the art by which the thoughts are made to 
melt into each other, and to fall into light and shadow, regulated by 
distinct preconception of the best general effect they are capable of pro- 
ducing.” All lovers of Wordsworth will be grateful for Miss Eliza 
Hamilton’s bright description of the poet, on his visit to her brother at 
Dublin in 1829. 

Coleridge wasa special object of Hamilton’s reverence, and he made 
a pilgrimage to Highgate, and was admitted to two interviews with the 
philosopher in his sick-room. 

Towards the close of the volume Mr. Graves prints a number of letters 
from Aubrey de Vere, which are so full of varied interest, so clever and 
original, that the continuation of the correspondence will be eagerly 
looked forward to by his readers. These letters show a knowledge and 
intellectual grasp which are truly remarkable in so young a man (he was 
not eighteen when the correspondence began). It is difficult not tothink 
of them as the fruit of mature years and a large experience of life. And 
the same general impression is given of Hamilton’s own character, as 
disclosed in the biography and in his letters and other writings. We 
are obliged to glance at the date at the head of the page (for which we 
have to thank the careful editor) to remind ourselves what stage of 
the history we have yet reached, when the only signs of inexperience 
and youthfulness are in the singleness of purpose and warmth of feeling, 
and enthusiasm for goodness, truth and beauty, which happily were 
always fresh and unimpaired. 

Among the many poems which are scattered through the volume, and 
most of which, with all their high qualities of thought and sentiment, 
have certain weaknesses and artistic blemishes, which the author was 
partly conscious of, but had not the skill to amend or avoid, there is one 
sonnet which stands out from the rest for its pure beauty both of thought 
and expression. It occupies a place of honour in Mr. David Main’s 
“Treasury of English Sonnets,” and will bear comparison with the best 
in that choice selection of the finest sonnets in the language. We must 
allow ourselves the pleasure of quoting it for the benefit of those of our 
r2aders who do not already know it; and it may fitly close our present 
brief notice of the record of a life, the essentiul spirit of which is expressed 
with simple truth and sincerity in these exquisite lines : 


O brooding Spirit of Wisdom and of Love, 
Whose mighty wings even now o’ershadow me: 
Absorb me in thine own immensity, 

And raise me far my finite self above ! 
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Purge vanity away, and the weak care 

That name or fame of me should widely spread ; 
And the deep wish keep burning in their stead 
Thy blissful influence afar to bear, 

Or seeit borne! Let no desire of ease, 

No lack of courage, faith, or love, delay 

My own steps in that high thought-paven way, 
In which my soul her clear commission sees : 
Yet with an equal joy let me behold 

Thy chariot o’er that way by others roll’d! 


Dean Brapiey’s RECOLLECTIONS oF Dean STANLEY.* 


HE Dean of Westminster’s Edinburgh Lectures are a most graceful 
and worthy tribute to the memory of the predecessor, who was 
also his dear and honoured friend for nearly a life-time. They were 
delivered to an audience that he knew would be, on almost every point, 
in sympathy with him ; and in such a congenial atmosphere it would be 
the easier, while guarding with due reserve the sacred memories of in- 
timate friendship, to put on record many private reminiscences, cha- 
racteristic anecdotes and sayings, which all combine to make the portrait 
more life-like. We need hardly add that the more exact the likeness the 
more beautiful and attractive it is sure to be. 

The author’s personal recollections date from the beginning of his own 
University career, when the newly-elected fellow of University College 
welcomed the young scholar from Rugby, and straightway won his heart. 
In the compass of a hundred and fifty pages he gives a clear outline of 
his friend’s life, devoting one of the three chapters to the account of his 
home at Alderley, his school-days at Rugby, and his undergraduate 
career at Balliol. Then we follow him in his studies and travels, his 
seven years at Canterbury, the five years of his Regius Professorship at 
Oxford; and the record ends with a most interesting review of the 
eighteen years of singular happiness, and of never-tiring energy and zeal, 
which he spent in his beloved deanery of Westminster. Dr. Bradley 
delights in giving illustrations of that combination of gentleness and 
simplicity of heart and boundless charity with immovable firmness and 
undaunted courage, which gave Dean Stanley an almost unique place 
among his fellow Churchmen. He recalls some incidents in certain half- 
forgotten controversies, in which the Archbishop of Canterbury’s saying 
was illustrated, that ‘“‘ he was almost bigoted against bigotry, and almost 
intolerant of intolerance,” and that of another divine, that he was ‘“ the 
champion of the vilified name, the lost cause.” Nothing could well ex- 
ceed the scathing severity and bitterness of scorn to which he was moved 
by the sight of what he considered clerical bigotry and injustice, as in 
the cases, for instance, of the condemnation of the famous “ Essays and 

* Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Three Lectures, delivered at 


Edinburgh, in November, 1882. By G. Granvitte Brapuey, Dean of 
Westminster. London: Longmans. 1882, 
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Reviews,” and the excommunication of Bishop Colenso. The fact that 
he was not in intellectual sympathy with either the essayists and 
reviewers, or with the Bishop of Natal, heightens the effect of his 
chivalrous fidelity to principle in his judicial defence of their position, 
and the vigorous way in which he carried the war into the enemies’ 
camp ; and it becomes a minor consideration whether he really succeeded 
in proving every one of his points in detail. Dr. Bradley describes very 
fairly, without criticising it, Stanley’s own theological position, in which 
he stcod aloof from all parties in the Church, the “spirit of combination 
for party purposes” being, he used to say, the only thing which the New 
Testament called heresy. His hatred of ‘‘ dogmatism ” made him shrink 
from any clear and well-defined statements of theological doctrine, and 
enabled him to regard the creeds and formularies of the Churches as in- 
teresting historic documents, which might be in some loose connection 
with the ecclesiastical bodies without compromising anybody’s practical 
freedom of belief. Dr. Bradley discerns clearly enough, without in- 
sisting on it, that Stanley had no genius for anything like a scientific 
theology; and he does not commit himself to his friend’s doctrinal 
position. At the same time he gives very satisfactory evidence of his 
sympathy with his Catholic Christianity, his hatred of the spirit of 
sectarianism, and his absolute insensibility to the dividing influences of 
differing creeds. Some touching incidents are recorded which testify to 
the love and confidence which Dean Stanley inspired in men of all ranks 
and conditions, and to the beautiful and delicate courtesy with which he 
bore himself towards the very poorest and humblest of those with whom 
he came in contact, and whom he delighted to seek out for the purpose 
of doing a kind act or speaking a kind word. But we must refer 
our readers, once for all, to Dean Bradley’s genial pages. 


RECREATIONS AND Stupies oF A Country CLERGYMAN.* 


\V E are indebted for a very pleasant and entertaining book, first to 

the original compiler for not finishing his work a couple of genera- 
tions ago, so that it would have now been long out of date, if not for- 
gotten, and then to the present editor, who has had charge of his great- 
uncle’s papers, and who gives us a judicious selection from them in the 
compass of a’moderate-sized and very attractive-looking volume. It isa 
specimen well worth preserving, of the easy, familiar letters of a clever, 
genial and kindly humorous man, not undistinguished for classical learn- 
ing and general culture, fond of literature and art—especially music, for 
which he had a decided talent—interested in what was going on in the 
social and political world, enjoying his home travels in search of the 
picturesque, and always ready for a chat, pen in hand, about his “ recrea- 


* Recreations and Studies of a Country Clergyman of the Eighteenth Century. 
Being selections from the correspondence of the Rev. Tuomas T'wrNine, 
M.A. London: John Murray. 1882, 
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tions and studies.” The letters are dated from 1761, when the writer was 
a student at Cambridge, to 1803, a year before his death. Thirty years of 
his retired and uneventful life were spent at the parsonage at Fordham, 
near Colchester. Among his friends were Dr. Hey, the Norrisian Pro- 
fessor, Dr. Parr, and Dr. Burney. Dr. Parr contributes a characteristic 
testimonial to Mr. Twining’s worth in a letter to the original compiler, in 
which he says: ‘I consider your brother as possessing a talent for epis- 
tolary writing, certainly not surpassed by any of his contemporaries— 
wit, sagacity, learning, languages ancient and modern, the best principles 
of criticism, and the most exquisite feelings of taste, all united their 
various force and various beauty. Whether he wielded an argument, or 
tossed about an opinion, all was natural, original and most delightful.” 
Making due allowance for Dr. Parr’s love of a well-turned phrase, the 
reader will not be disposed to quarrel with him about the terms of his 
eulogy. Good sense, good humour, and keen intelligence everywhere 
prevail, and Mr. Twining easily enlists our interest in {his pursuits,—some- 
times his more serious studies, but more generally his recreations, in which 
music, books and travel held the chief place. A leisure hour or two may 
be very pleasantly spent in such genial company. 


Mr. Epwin ARNOLD’s ‘ PEARLS OF THE Fartu.’ * 


HOSE who were the most ready to receive with a welcome the com- 
pletion of Mr. Arnold’s ‘* Oriental Trilogy ” will probably have felt 

the most disappointment on reading The Pearls of the Faith. No doubt it 
would have been unreasonable to expect that the author’s eminent success 
in combining a high poetical beauty with the great religious and ethical 
beauty of the story of Gotama should have been repeated when his 
subject lent itself less readily to poetical treatment. But it is impossible 
not to feel that Mr. Arnold might, in many ways, have been happier both 
in his choice of material and in his way of dealing with it. And then 
the explanation of some of the defects of the new work only increases our 
regret. Mr. Arnold was under no compulsion to publish without further 
elaboration the fruits of “a brief summer rest from politics ;’’ and the 
indulgence he asks from scholars, on the ground that no library was near 
at hand for references, could only be granted on the supposition that it 
was necessary to rush into print without waiting for the opportunity of 
revision. It is matter of regret that the author was not more jealous 
of his own literary reputation, and more careful to do justice to the 
subject on which he has so hurriedly tried his hand. In saying this, 
however, we are far from denying the value and interest of much that 


* Pearls of the Faith: or Islam’s Rosary. Being the Ninety-nine beautiful 
names of Allah; with Comments in Verse from various Oriental Sources, 
By Epwin Arnotp, M.A. London: Triibner. 1883, 
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the volume contains. The “ rosary” is the selection of ninety-nine of “ the 
beautiful names of Allah,” by which a pious Muslim reminds himself of 
the different Divine attributes as he prays, counting his beads. With 
each pame Mr. Arnold has connected an appropriate ‘“ Comment,” in 
the shape of a brief passage from the Koran, or a parable or allegory 
taken from some Mohammadan source. We could have wished that 
there had been a much larger proportion of these Oriental epilogues. 
Those that are given are generally well chosen, and are related in verse 
which is pleasant to read and is sometimes of excellent quality; and 
each of them conveys some fine, humane lesson in religion or morals. 
The bits of the Koran, which often have but little in them as they stand, 
gain nothing, but rather lose, by being turned into verse which has seldom 
any charm of its own. It would have been pleasanter to have been able 
to weleome Mr. Arnold’s new book without reserve. Perhaps the two 
other members of his Trilogy had led us to expect too much. It is be- 
cause The Pearls of Faith is by the author of The Light of Asia, that 
we judge it by a high poetical standard; and, while acknowledging how 
much there is to enjoy and to profit by, we still ask, with some discon- 
tent, why there is not more. 


Mr. Perex oN THE Laws or ENGLAND AS THEY AFFECT THE Poor.* 


EW men are better qualified than Mr. Francis Peek to discuss the 
painful and difficult social questions which he has considered in 

the volume to which he gives the sadly suggestive title ‘‘ Social Wreck- 
age.” Mr. Peek is no sentimental philanthropist, or unpractical theorist, 
but has studied for himself the causes of the evils which he would try to 
remedy; and he has been as generous of the time and labour and anxious 
thought which cost him much, as of the material help which counts 
for less. Noone can deny the truth of the author’s comment on the 
saying that it is not possible to make men virtuous by Act of Parliament 
—‘ whether it is true or not that good laws may fail to influence men for 
good, it is perfectly certain that unjust or even inadequate laws exert a 
most malign influence upon those who are affected by them.” The 
laws and the methods of administration which concern the well or the ill- 
being of the poor and the working classes are those which are described 
and criticised, and if we differ from the author in a few details, it would, 
we imagine, be very difficult fer any earnest worker or any observer of 
our modern social state to gainsay the truth of the statements made, or 
the justice of the conclusions drawn. The main points which Mr. Peek 
has established, or concerning which he has given facts which speak for 
themselves, are:—(1) The influence of the Poor Laws, even as now 
administered, is to foster pauperism and discourage thrift. (2) The 


* Social Wreckage. A Review of the Laws of England as they affect the 
Poor. By Francis Peex. London: Isbister, 1883, 
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licensing laws throw unnecessary temptations in the way of the poorer 
classes, and the lenient treatment of drunkenness tends to make it felt to 
be a venial offence. (8) The administration of justice is unequal, fre- 
quently dilatory and expensive, and consequently oppressive and injurious 
to the poor. (4) The contrast between the punishment for offences against 
the person and against property, treating often the smallest theft as 
more criminal than the grossest cruelty, tends to brutalise the lawless 
classes. (5) The laws relating to women are immoral and unjust. (6) 
Tie punishments for serious crime are so unwisely inflicted that they 
seldom or ever reclaim an habitual criminal, while they generally ruin 
irrevocably the younger offenders who, under wiser regulations, might 
have been saved. Mr. Peek is not content with merely exposing the evils 
he laments ; he has practical proposals to make, which are entitled to 
the earnest consideration of every social reformer. And apart from the 
remedial measures which can only come in the course of that home 
legislation, the seemingly hopeless delays of which fill one’s heart with 
something like despair, the reader will find many suggestions of personal 
service, and will see how much of the evil might, even now, be alleviated 
by the wiser and more humane administration of laws, the effect of which 
depends in large measure on the spirit in which they are applied. It is 
all told in the compass of half-a-dozen concise chapters, with well- 
marshalled statistics, and the clearest possible statement of the case. We 
earnestly recommend the book to the very serious consideration of our 
readers. 


Dr. GrorceE MacDonatp’s Essays anp DiscoursEs.* 


R. MACDONALD confesses to a doubt—when too late—whether 
the word he has used to describe the essays and discourses col- 
lected in this volume is an appropriate one. We should say, without 
doubt, that the title is both an ugly one in itself, and is anything but sug- 
gestive of the serious and carefully thought-out work which the volume 
contains. An “ort” is au unconsidered fragment, or scrap, and as the 
author says, “no one would insult his readers by offering them what he 
counted valueless scraps, and telling them they were such.” The writings 
Dr. MacDonald offers us are by no means all of equal value, but there 
are no mere “orts” among them. His hesitating defence of his defini- 
tion of them is that they are “fragmentary presentations of larger 
meditations.” 

The most noteworthy and characteristic of the papers here printed are 
those in which the author speaks from his own spiritual experience, his 
meditations on life andfaith; and of these the most mature and con- 
sistently worked out is the one entitled, ‘A Sketch of Individual 
Development.” If we were to examine in detail the ideas implied in this 
representation of the spiritual development, declension, and ultimate 
redemption of a soul, we should probably not find ourselves altogether in 


* Orts, By Gzorce MacDonatp, LL.D, London: Sampson Low. 1882; 
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intellectual agreement with the author; but Dr. MacDonald looks for 
the assent of spiritual sympathy, and leaves logical argument out of the 
question when speaking of things which he says “it is God’s work to 
show, for logic cannot.” He writes as the poet and mystic; and what- 
ever science may have to say of his definition of the ultimate purpose and 
meaning of a snowdrop or a primrose, or however the philosophy now 
most in vogue may deride his trust in the inner voice, it is a good thing 
to be reminded of the mysteries and wonders which are “ spiritually 
discerned.” The essay on “ The Imagination,” contains much fine and sug- 
gestive thought, and ends with some good practical counsel on the right 
culture of that faculty. In the studies of Shakspere the author, like 
many another Shaksperian critic, is at his best when he takes a wider 
survey of his subject and work, and is apt to be over ingenious in his 
discoveries and illustrations of the poet’s purpose and method. Amongst 
the other literary papers are an analysis of Browning’s “ Christmas 
Eve,” the report of a spoken address on Wordsworth, too short, but 
marked by insight and true appreciation, and a paper on Shelley, partly 
biographical, partly critical, rather dry, and rot quite so instructive as 
might have been expected. There are two sermons proper, one preached 
before a Unitarian congregation, containing a profession of faith in Jesus 
as “the eternal Son of the eternal Father,’ the “divine man” and the 
‘human God ;’” the other on * True Greatness.” One or two slighter 
matters complete the list; but even these we should hesitate to bring 
under the proper definition of “ orts.” 
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